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Art. I—THE RELATION OF SCHOLASTIC TO 
MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 


Die Philosophie der Vorzeit vertheidigt von Joseru KinutcEN, Priester der 
Gesellshaft Jesu. Miinster, 1860. 


The Dialogues of Plato. Translated by B. Jowett, Master of Balliol College, 
Oxford, 1871. 


Essays, Theological and Literary. By Richarp H. Hutton, M.A. London, 
1871. 


Essays, Philosophical and Theological. By James Martineav. London, 1869. 


| the higher education of the members of most religious 

bodies, philosophy may or may not be a luxury; for the 
young Catholic there can be no question that it is a necessity. 
The Church has committed herself to the statement that it is 
possible for natural reason, quite apart from revelation, to prove 
the existence of God, the free-will of man, and the immortality 
of the soul. This implies an affirmation that there is such a 
science as philosophy, and that it belongs to a perfect edu- 
cation. It is plain that in the future English Catholic Uni- 
versity, which must come sooner or later, philosophy must 
have a place. <A university, whether it be one college or 
many, means a place where all sciences are taught; a phi- 
losophy therefore there must be. For many reasons it is further- 
more plain, that the philosophy of the Church, as far as she 
has one, is scholastic—We may take it for granted, there- 
fore, that the scholastic philosophy will be taught at our 
university. There are, however, many other questions which 
will have to be answered when the time comes to establish 
that institution, and amongst them the foremost will be, what 
is to be done with modern philosophy? That it must be taught 
in some shape is plain, if only to be refuted. This teaching 
might take place in many ways. There might be a chair for 
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the History of Philosophy apart from that of philosophy 
itself. Or else, besides a professor of scholastic philosophy, 
there might be other professors licensed to give leetures on 
any systems which they chose, subject to being deprived of 
their license if they propounded wrong doctrines. These are 
practical problems depending on the resolution of a theoretical 
question, as to the precise extent to which the Church has 
committed herself to the scholastic philosophy. Is that system 
to be considered as the absolute truth in such a sense that all 
others must be absolute falsehood? Or is it the best known 
calculus into which the truth can be cast without excluding 
other systems which:convey the same truth in a different ter- 
minology and by an independent method? These are questions 
which the present article does not profess scientifically to decide. 
Its writer agrees perfectly with principles already laid down 
in this Review. The scholastic philosophy is binding on 
the conscience of Christians as far as it is connected with 
theology, and no further; as a connected system, however, 
it seems to us the most consistent. -A writer who, like 
Gunther, were to write professedly against the system into 
which the Church has cast the formule of many, though 
not of all her doctrines, and to accuse it of being semi- 
Pantheistic, would deserve condemnation. It still remains, 
however, to consider how far the connection of this philosophy 
with theology extends, and to what extent it admits of progress 
in itself, and of the existence of other systems by its side. Pro- 
found questions might be raised as to the theory and the 
meaning of philosophical truth. Our aim, however, is far short 
of this. We desire to make some historical contribution to 
the question by examining the present tendencies of English 
philosophy, and seeing whether there are thinkers amongst us, 
who, without being scholastic, can be hailed as defenders of 
the truth. 

We must confess that to us it would be a lamentable thing 
if we could descry nothing good in the present philosophy. We 
must indeed allow that modern philosophy as a whole has not 
distinguished itself. It has done nothing commensurate with 
the enormous ability and purity of intention of the man who 
founded it. All honour be to Kant for defending the eternity 
and majesty of the moral law against the frivolity of France, 
and the idea of causality against the scepticism of Scotland. 
But philosophy never recovered the shock which he gave it by 
looking upon the human personality as a phenomenon without 
asubstance. In less than a hundred years this philosophy has 
run its course, and its outcome has been chaos. The aim of 
the transcendental method was to produce in mental science a 
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universally received doctrine after the fashion of mathematics ; 
its effect has been anarchy. The maxim of causality which it 
endeavoured to establish, is the very thing which it ruined, for 
we cannot but consider that Mr. Mill and Professor Huxle 
are the legitimate result of a system which destroys the 
validity of a priori truth, even while it establishes its existence. 
But does it follow from this that no progress has been made by 
this immense sifting of questions, by all this toil of thought ? 
We cannot think so. Some questions, have been raised, if not 
solved, of which S. Thomas never dreamed, or which he only saw 
at fitful intervals, without discerning their importance. Must 
we say that all human thought has been arrested at a certain 
date ¢ ‘This would be but a bad compliment to the independent 
power which the Church has asserted to belong to the human 
intellect. Surely the very shock of the Church against the hard 
flinty stone of the Reformation must have elicited some light. 
We cannot believe that all modern thought comes of the devil, 
and rises out of the everlasting pit. This would be a miser- 
able outlook. In that great stormy conflict thousands and 
tens of thousands of noble souls are struggling, and what 
chance have we of saving them if we hopelessly differ in first 
principles, if our very language is to them a foreign speech, if 
we have no thought in common? It is all very well to refute ; 
the Church had far rather convert ; and conversion is well nigh 
an impossibility if the modern world is utterly reprobate. 
Feeling as we do, we hail with pleasure the appearance of 
the two collections of essays mentioned at the head of this 
article. It is not to the credit of the candour or the pro- 
fundity of the British reading public that volumes of such 
great literary ability and containing such traces of deep 
thought should not be better known. ‘There is great reason, 
however, to think that the school to which these writers 
belong has more influence than is supposed, and that that 
influence is increasing. We hope to say much about them 
which will induce our readers to study them and judge for 
themselves. We are not, however, going to write a regular 
review. Our purpose is touse themas examplesof thinkers abso- 
lutely independent of the schools, and whom yet we can look 
upon as advocates of truth. We trust that those most able 
writers will forgive us for using them for ends of our own. We 
wish to point out what we conceive to be the fundamental 
difference between Aristotelian or scholastic philosophy and 
modern thought, and how, nevertheless, writers essentially 
modern in their views have been led to return in part to older 
theories. In order to do this we must first ascertain what is 
Aristotelian and what is modern philosophy. In each case we 
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intend to treat the matter historically, rather than scien- 
tifically. As specimens of the old philosophy we will take 
Aristotle and the eminent Jesuit Father Kleutgen; in like 
manner we will assume Kant and the above-mentioned writers 
to be respectively representatives of modern, and of what we 
take leave to call, reactionary philosophy. We will conclude 
with some remarks on Mr. Hutton’s conception of the relations 
between Theology and Philosophy. 

In looking around us for allies it is strange for us to turn 
away from Oxford. None but those who have felt it can under- 
stand the fascination of Oxford, and how much it has cost 
some of us to give up the hope which flattered us, as we gazed 
in the ’45 on its towers and spires, that the day might come 
when we might re-enter it in triumph. We owe some apology 
to Alma Mater for passing over to her philosophical enemies ; 
and we therefore begin by giving our reasons for dissent, and 
we take Dr. Jowett’s “ Plato” as the type of her teaching. Of 
course we know full well that to talk of Plato and philo- 
sophy to the majority of those who have been sighing for 
Oxford is utterly beside the mark. To the generality that 
famous university was not a place of education at all, but a 
locality where their sons could form good connections, correct 
the awkward manners of boyhood, and acquire the polish of 
an English gentleman. What was Plato to such a one, or 
he to Plato? Amongst the advocates of Oxford, however, 
there were really conscientious parents feeling intensely their 
responsibilities, and asking anxiously where their children were 
to receive a higher education. ‘To them the only valid answer 
is fully to acknowledge and sympathize with their dilemma, 
and to point out the fact that the Oxford education is bad, 
as education, besides being unfitted to prepare a Catholic for 
the battle of life. It is bad spiritually, because it teaches no 
positive truth ; bad, as an intellectual gymnasium, because its 
tendency is to an atonic state of mind too weak to assimilate 
truth. Of this the book before us is a sufficient instance. 

We must confess that Dr. Jowett’s introductions are most 
delightful to our lower nature. If the reader is one who has 
suffered under the attempt to master the most learned 
Brucker’s ‘“ History of Philosophy,’ he will understand the 
pleasure of emerging from that bewildering fog into the 
intelligible method of the Master of Balliol. Time was when 
Empedocles and Parmenides, Protagoras and Socrates stood 
in our minds for certain empty formule, unintelligible to us 
because the whole spirit of Hellenic thought had evaporated 
from them; in the pages of Dr. Jowett they are living men, 
and their dicta are stages in the grand development of thought, 
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steps in the progress of mankind. The charm of the writer 
consists in his power of throwing himself into that strange 
Greek life, with all its intellectual activity and its worship of 
physical beauty; he can enter into, while he condemns, its 
very crimes. With what marvellous facility he understands the 
state of things when men began, independently of tradition, to 
reflect on the universe, that chaotic time when logic was not— 
when metaphysic was in its infancy, and men in their 
simplicity took all words for thoughts and all thoughts for 
things. What a Rembrandt-light he throws on the Silenus 
mask of the face of Socrates, the “ paradoxical, ironical, 
tiresome” old man; yet amidst all his caustic humour, illu- 
minated from within by a touch of beautiful sadness, as of one 
forecasting his approaching doom, which he will not avert 
by anything mean or low. With Dr. Jowett’s help we even 
feel a certain pity for the Athenians, bored by this “ gadfly,” 
a man fearless of consequences, overpowering in intellect, in 
season and out of season forcing them to think, and to look 
facts in the face, merciless to conceit, till they gave him up to 
the conservative Anytus, a sort of Attic Newdegate, and put him 
to death. We can see how even an Aristophanes could 
mistake for a Sophist the most subtle but the least sophis- 
tical of men, one who saw that the old Athens of Aischylus and 
Marathon had passed away and become rotten, that the city 
of the violet crown had lost its savour, that what has been 
called the dispensation of paganism was a worn-out formula, 
and that the State, once the nurse of heroes, could no longer 
mould men, a man finally who had a clear insight into the 
fact that the individual was now to come forth and assert 
his consciousness in the place of the State, which once absorbed 
him, and to find a rest for his feet in the great ideas of morality 
which he could discover within himself. Strange that man- 
kind should have put to death the first man who bade them 
look into themselves, and who claimed something like a super- 
natural mission to preach on judgment to come and on the 
will of God. The fact was that he looked like a sophist 
because he professed to know nothing, and upset men’s 
pretended and traditional knowledge with his pitiless dialectic. 
He was not, however, a sophist; for to be a real sophist he should 
have professed the unknowable, not the unknown. He bade 
each individual not despair, but aspire after the mysterious 
God, who reveals Himself in the deepest aspirations of the 
heart ; he was the apostle of the unknown God, of whose being 
he knew enough to die for Him. But the man of whom, 
after all, we learn most, and with whom we have, as it were a 
personal acquaintance in Dr. Jowett’s book, is Plato. There 
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he is not the traditional Plato, half canonized as an opposition 
saint by Plotinus, but the real living Plato, with “shifting 
points of view,” whose mind had a progress and a history, who is 
allowed to contradict himself without the dangerous process of 
reconciliation; and who could argue as acutely as Aristotle . 
against his own ideas, yet was ever faithful to the idea of the 
Good. A noble soul, “ drunk with God,” yet leaving us pain- 
fully conscious that only at times, if ever quite clearly, his God 
was to him personal. Such is Dr. Jowett’s book on Plato, a 
great contribution to the history of human opinions, considered 
as facts. But, amidst this chaos of shifting opinions, this eddy- 
ing whirl of thought, the student becomes painfully giddy and 
asks for a little truth. Of course it is highly interesting to 
see together the views on immortality of Plato and Hegel, 
Dante, Swedenborg, and Bunyan, but the fact that such and 
such a man held certain views on the subject is a very dif- 
ferent thing from an answer to the question what is the truth 
on this all-important point. What does philosophy decide? 
Can natural reason decide anything? This is what is phi- 
losophy, what the student of philosophy has a right to know ; 
and of truth in this sense there is hardly anything in these 
four volumes. “Oh, monstrous! But a halfpenny worth 
of bread to this intolerable quantity of sack.” The hungry 
soul turns from the book with a painful sense that of the solid 
food of truth we have rather less than in the days of Plato. 

It is not unfair to consider this book as typical of the philo- 
sophical teaching of Oxford. It is nonew phenomenon. All 
who were members of that university thirty years ago took up 
philosophical books, in the contents of which they were exa- 
mined with a total pretermission of their truth or falsehood. The 
candidate for honours who presented. on his list the Republic 
of Plato or the Ethics of Aristotle, was simply asked what was 
the opinion of Plato or Aristotle; he was left to form his own 
conclusions or not, as he chose, as to the truth of their 
teaching. No one taught him how to prove the existence of 
God or the immortality of the soul, or whether such truths 
could be proved. The fragmentary thoughts on such subjects to 
be found in the Analogy of Butler did not mend the matter, 
forthe argument of that great book led its author to put 
strongly the difficulties rather than the proofs of natural 
religion. Those, however, who were brought up at the Ox- 
ford of old had one great advantage. The philosophy which 
was read was not indeed taught as positive truth, but was on 
the whole true. The Organon, the Ethics, and the Republic 
were the purest fruits of Hellenic thought. The students of 
the time owe an incalculable debt to Oxford for teaching 
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them Aristotle so that they were able at once to pass on to 
the Summa of S. Thomas. Now, however, matters are very 
different. Not only is no positive truth taught, but that 
which is taught as opinion is often positive falsehood. No 
one, it is true, is compelled to take definite books into the 
schools, yet every studious youth who longs for honours knows 
perfectly well that questions will be asked involving a knowledge 
of such books as Mill’s Logic and of Hegel’s Philosophy. The 
result is that the mind of the student easily masters a system, 
as a fact, and loses the habit and the power of grasping 
truth as such. It will take in like a sponge anything in a 
fluid shape, no matter what, and retain a hold on nothing. 
Such an education as this, we maintain, is bad as an intellectual 
traimng. That this is no fancy of ours it is easy to show by 
a quotation from a quarter which will not be suspected of any 
connection with Ultramontane bigotry. We refer to an excel- 
lent article on “The Intellectual Condition of Oxford,” from the 
Spectator for May 13, 1871. After describing the general ten- 
dency of the system to produce “a hazy and wavering state of 
mind as to ultimate truths,” the writer proceeds to account 
for it: “There seems no doubt that it may be said to be 
produced by a good deal of study of the history of philosophy, 
a vigilant observation of the dissolving views of philosophical 
systems, without relation to any landmarks of philosophical 
truth. Professor Jowett especially approves of the great ex- 
tension of this study of the history of philosophy, 1.c. of the 
mastery of modern systems, with a view rather of giving vivid 
illustration to the ancient systems than to any criticism of 
their truth, but he does not seem to observe that this mode of 
approaching philosophical study is almost sure to produce a 
sort of intellectual vertigo. We are told that Plato, Aristotle, 
Bacon, Locke, Hume, Kant, Hamilton, and Mill, with dashes of 
Bentham, Mansel, and Herbert Spencer, are the philosophical 
authors now chiefly studied at Oxford, of whom probably only 
Hamilton and Mansel are likely to compete with Mill and Her- 
bert Spencer for a real hold of the student’s imagination. 
How is it possible that the roots of the pupil’s belief should 
not be shaken.”’? Considering that every decision of the 
Church for the last thirty years, from the condemnation of 
traditionalism to that of ontologism, has manifested her desire 
to impress on the minds of men the fact that there is such a 
thing as attainable philosophical truth, knowable by a process 
of human ratiocination, it is simply incomprehensible how any 
Catholic should call this good education. 

Whither then are we to turn to discover signs of hope for 
modern thought? It is strange, but not the less true, that 
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gleams of light come to us not from the time-honoured and 
much-loved Oxford, but from the London University. We 
are perfectly aware that that institution produces a great deal 
of very bad philosophy. We do not wish any practical con- 
clusion whatever to be drawn from our assertion, which does 
not by any means go to solve the difficulties which some Catho- 
lics have felt with respect to the examination-papers of 
London; we wish to pronounce nothing about them one 
way or other. All that we assert is that the school of 
writers who have set themselves to oppose every sort of 
philosophy which a Catholic would call bad, issues not from 
Oxford but from London. While Balliol and Oriel have 
been silent, the authors of the volumes of essays about 
which we are now concerned have consistently lifted up 
their voices against the systems of Mr. Mill and of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer. They have fought side by side with Catholics for 
the great truth that God is knowable by human reason, and 
for the intuitional nature of moral truths. They areas merci- 
less on the theological agnosticism of Dean Mansel as on the 
physical agnosticism of Professor Huxley. We will, however, 
proceed both to contrast and to compare these writers with 
the philosophy which we venture to call the philosophy of the 
Church, as far as the Church can be said to have one at all. 
In order to dq this we must enter at more length into its 
history. 

The scholastic period may be said to be that during which 
the authority of Aristotle was acknowledged in the Christian 
scientific schools, and scholastic philosophy may in rough 
terms be said to be that of Aristotle. This must not be 
taken to mean a denial of the fact that Platonic elements 
are to be found in the schoolmen, nor is it asserted that the 
schoolmen never criticised Aristotle. S. Thomas himself, in 
a work on Angels as separate substances, prefers the 
opinions of Plato to those of Aristotle. Yet we certainly do 
mean to assert that Aristotle was considered as the culmi- 
nating point of the human intellect, not to be differed from 
without very strong grounds. In the disputes between S. 
Thomas and Averroes, the question between the combatants 
was what did Aristotle say: both allowed that what he said 
was right. Few notions are so clearly Christian as that of a 
creation taking place in time; yet S. Thomas so far agrees 
with Aristotle as to allow that its eternity cannot be disproved 
by human reason. Even the English Franciscan Scotus, who, 
like his Irish namesake of the ninth century, has been called 
a Platonist, throws his views, where they approach most to 
those of Plato, into a system called formalism, from his shaping 
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them in the Aristotelian terminology about form and matter. 
S. Bonaventure, most mystical of schoolmen, does not venture 
to present his original doctrine of the influence of God’s 
presence in the soul on our knowledge of Him, without using 
the Aristotelian theory of cognition. Even Vasquez, in dif- 
fering from the maxim, actiones sunt suppositorum, prefaces 
his denial with an assertion that the dictum is not Aristotle’s. 
Everywhere, in all Christian schools, he was, as Dante sang, 
Maestro di color che sanno. 

The scholastic system, as even the little which we have 
already said is sufficient to prove, is not a narrow system of 
formulas, but leaves room for numberless open questions, yet all 
are cast into an Aristotelianshape. Dominicans, Franciscans, 
and Jesuits forget their differences to bow before the old 
Stagirite. After a revolution of thought had cast him down, 
Cartesianism was for nearly two hundred years the philosophy 
of most schools except those of the Jesuits; a reaction has now 
set in, and the old king of thought has returned to his throne. 
We at least have no wish to send him back into exile. 

There is no part of the history of human thought so strange 
as the influence of this old pagan on Christian schools. 
There must have been a disinterested love of pure truth in 
those medizval men to inspire them with such enthusiasm for 
Aristotle, and to cause them to stick to him soloyally. What 
a temptation to Christian thinkers to throw him over when he 
came to them through Mahometan hands! ‘“ We fear the 
Greek though he bring us gifts,” would have been the cry of 
men whose intellects were less broad, and whose hearts beat 
lesshigh for truth. Above all, this heathen philosopher appeared 
as the patron and the watchword of a Pantheism which was 
poisoning the schools and eating into the heart of men’s faith. 
Aristotle looked as little likely to subserve Christian purposes as 
Hegel. We can understand the outburst of wild delight with 
which the men of the Renaissance hailed the resurrection of 
Homer and of Plato from the sleep of centuries. The love for 
poets is not all disinterested, for they make part of the bright- 
ness of life; they sing of human joys and sorrows, and their 
words reach our inmost hearts and find their way, like music, 
to our bosoms. No wonder men went wild over the melody of 
Plato’s style and the splendour of his thoughts. But what was 
there to enchant men with the Stagirite, whose voice had 
no eloquence but that of clearness, the very beauty of 
whose style, its only beauty, was quenched by a barbarous 
translation, who spoke neither to the heart nor to the imagi- 
nation, whose patrons were infidels, and who had kept bad 
company in an age most sensitive to heresy ? 
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This admiration is the more strange, because Aristotle had 
come down from the Patristic age with a bad reputation. 
Not only had the Christian Church of the first ages no official 
philosophy at all, but the early Fathers, if they were anything, 
were rather Platonists than Peripatetics. The language, in 
which the great doctrine of our Lord’s divinity was couched, 
historically, indeed, had but little to do with Hellenic thought 
(for we suspect that 8. John knew nothing of Plato), yet was ~ 
certainly more akin to the Academy than to the Lyceum. 
Justin, Clement, and Origen were Platonists; and in the 
course of the controversy with the Arians, Aristotle had been 
very roughly handled, especially by S. Basil, who knew him 
well, since he had been a student of the University of Athens 
before he became a Christian bishop. It was then a bold stroke 
of liberality as well as of sagacity which induced the ancient 
schoolmen, instead of putting the old heathen on the Index, and 
burning his works by the hand of the hangman, to take him for 
their master. ‘I'wo things have to be accounted for. Why 
take a heathen for their tutor, instead of inventing a philo- 
sophy of their own? and why pass over the brilliant Plato for 
the rude Aristotle? The first question, we think, is easily 
answered. They chose Aristotle primarily because he was a 
heathen, and lived before Christ. We have sometimes specu- 
lated how much 8. Thomas, for instance, knew of the bio- 
graphy of him whom he calls “the Philosopher.” Very little, 
we suspect. The son of a medical practitioner, in a small 
provincial town amidst theThracian mountains, himself even the 
keeper of something like an apothecary’s shop at Athens, had 
in the Middle Ages become a mythic personage. We think it 
is at Bayeux, but certainly in some Norman cathedral, that 
Aristotle, “the man with thin legs and small eyes,” appears 
on the capital of a column as a Christian knight destroying a 
dragon. §. Thomas knew more than this, but we do not 
suppose that even he heard much more than that Aristotle 
lived before the coming of our Lord. That, however, was 
enough. The Church has ever had an indestructible trust in the 
human intellect when perfectly unadulterated. In spite of all 
its errors, the Church has believed in it, has ever defended it, 
even against its own despair of its power of attaining truth. To 
be trustworthy, however, it must be perfectly independent. No 
thinker of the nineteenth century can be independent, as the 
heathen were before Christ in that Hellenic world. A man of 
our time may be candour itself, he may descend into the 
pure depths of his consciousness to evoke truth out of it; but 
the consciousness itself represents the growth of a life, in the 
very roots of which must necessarily have entwined them- 
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selves prejudices for or against Christianity. He that is not 
for Christ is against Him. But a philosopher of the fourth 
century before Christ had nothing of the kind to divest himself 
of when he started on the discovery of the first principles of 
things. He could neither hate nor love a revelation which did 
not exist. In studying him, faith had no favour, but it had all 
it wants—a fair field. He was a pagan, it is true, the tutor 


-of the beautiful Jupiter Ammon of Macedonia, and a wor- 


shipper of the gods, since he speaks in his will of a vow to Zeus 
and Athene, the preserver; but his paganism sat light upon 
him, and lay outside his Metaphysics. Thus, then, in effect, 
the schoolmen argued: “ Here is natural reason in its purest 
form, without any admixture of revelation; let us hear it 
speak ; it is God’s creation; it can only speak the truth; on 
the long run we can safely trust the intellect to lead to faith, 
if it is only independent.” The Church hates rebellion, but 
fears not independence. As the Christian revelation did not 
destroy but presuppose God’s former revelation, and did not 
disappoint but crowned “ the desire of the eternal hills,” so it 
did not reverse but respected the dictates and traditions of 
this Gentile reason, even after the fall; that is, of the human 
intellect ieft to itself. Aristotle was to the Middle Ages the 
impersonation of reason. 

Indeed the mediaeval world was right. The Greeks were 
the very bloom of the hnman race, and Aristotle the flower of 
Hellenic thought. It is true that in Greek city life there was 
something narrow and parochial, till Greek thought, poetry, 
and art flushed into life, through contact with the barbarian 
world. As Hellas gained her first singer from Asia Minor, 
her first philosophers before Socrates belonged, like Aristotle 
himself, to her colonies. It required the intercourse with 
foreigners, the sight of new vegetation and new lands, and of 
unaccustomed seas, to bring out into activity the imagination 
and the intellect of the Greek. 'lhusHellas became cosmopolitan’ 
in spite of herself, and won the right to represent the world’s 
intellect. Aristotle was the culminating point of this great 
line of philosophers in a very real sense. Original thinker as 
he was, no man had a greater reverence for his predecessors. 
To convince oneself of this, one has but to read the trea- 
tise on the Soul. With the utmost care Aristotle enumerates 
and comments upon the views of all who came before him. 
He gravely weighs the arguments adduced for opinions which 
to us appear worthless or ridiculous. Starting from the view 
that like alone can know like, all had held more or less material 
theories of the soul. Nevertheless, before Aristotle propounds 
his own theory, he makes all his predecessors pass in review 
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before us. Heraclitus with his fluent soul; Diogenes with 
his soul of air; the soul of Democritus, composed of spherical 
atoms; that of Empedocles, made of fire, water, air, and 
_earth—all have far more than justice done to them. The 
whole winds up with the description of Xenocrates, who made 
soul to be a self-moving monad; and lastly comes Plato’s 
triple soul—cranial, thoracic, and abdominal. So hard was it 
for human science to disengage spirit from matter. Aris- 
totle profited by all these errors; and not till he has discussed 
them all does he propound his own theory, founded on the 
distinction between form and matter. He was thus the heir 
of a long line of thinkers, winding up with Socrates and Plato ; 
and in adopting his view, the Church reaped the fruit of the 
intellectual development of humanity. 

In order fully to understand, however, the reason why Aris- 
totle, and not Plato, was chosen by the schoolmen as their 
master, we must examine this very doctrine of form, which is 
the central point of his whole philosophy : and in doing so, we 
shall follow his own method, and briefly describe its history. It 
would be impossible to get at its meaning in any other way. It 
is one of those distinctions which have made the most profound 
impression upon mankind. It meets us in every science and in 
every school, and makes part of the philosophical language of 
all nations. Jn dogmatic theology we have the form and 
matter of the Sacraments ; in morals, material, and formal sin : 
a logician speaks of the matter and form of propositions. Even 
Kant, the great opponent of ontology, imports the distinction 
into his theory of perception. What is this strange distinction 
which forces itself into the scientific speech of all mankind ? 
If the form is the essence of the thing, is it such only in our 
thought, or does it enter into the composition of the object? 
To what science does it belong, since so many claim it? Is 
it a metaphysical or dialectical or a physical notion? We 
believe that most of the difficulties which attend the explana- 
tion of it arise from forgetting that it originally belongs to 
physics. 

The passage in which Aristotle describes the evolution 
of the ideas of matter and form reads like a page of Hegel. 
He thus traces its history. All things are subject to 
becoming (Werden) or change, said Empedocles. Now, 
what is the meaning of this becoming? Does it spring 
from Being or from Not-Being. Plainly from neither. Not 
from Being, for what already is cannot become; not from 
Not-Being, for something cannot become out of nothing. 
It is evident, then, that all Becoming, all change, is 
a mere appearance. What, then, is reality? Nothing but 
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the mechanical play, the combination and separation of 
unchangeable elements; these with a moving force produce 
the appearance of change. These elements of Empedocles 
become the atoms of Leucippus and Democritus. Heraclitus 
finds reality in Becoming, or change itself: this is the link in 
which the contradiction of Being and Not-Being is reunited. 
A far deeper thinker is the opponent of Heraclitus, Par- 
menides, who finds reality only in Absolute Being, that is in 
thought, which to him is Being and outside of which all is Not- 
Being. Out of the fusion of these two comes Plato; his reality 
lies in Ideas or Forms (én) existing outside both mind 
and matter. After all these Aristotle’s conception that matter 
enters into the reality of things was a revolution in philo- 
sophy. Between Being and Not-Being he holds a third 
principle, the Potential, a passive principle, which never 
exists in and by itself, but is brought into reality by an active 
principle called the Form. 

At first sight this language is difficult. Nothing, how- 
ever, is easier than to make it intelligible. To this day 
the same question is debated, and is agitating the minds 
of men. What is the reality behind this universe of 
changing phenomena around us? Is there any reality? 
If there be, is it accessible to man? The question be- 
tween atomism and dynamism still divides the scientific 
world, and though neither one nor the other perfectly repre- 
sents Aristotle, yet the latter especially, which is most akin 
to his theory, assists us in understanding him. Whether 
scientific men adhere to the atomistic or the dynamic theory, 
there is a curious consensus amongst them on one principle, 
that the quantity of matter and of force in the universe is 
always the same. When one chemical substance is changed 
into another, the sum of existence in the world is not held to 
be increased; the change is held to be produced by a new 
arrangement or a new combination of ultimate particles, 
whatever they may be. Again, when a new force appears, 
the tendency of science is to consider that the increase is onl 
apparent; the same amount of force remains; all that has 
happened is that a previously existing force has been converted 
into another. The Aristotelian theory, on the contrary, is 
that with each substantial change a new reality has taken the 
place of an old, an active principle has passed away from a 
given matter, and another active principle has been brought 
into being, and has taken its place. ‘To take one of the 
commonest of illustrations, when so much oxygen and hydrogen 
have combined, and water is the result, what has happened ? 
According to the common scientific view, the water is only 
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the result of the sum, and the re-arrangement of the mole- 
cules, which before appeared in the shape of that phenomenon 
which we called gas. In the Aristotelian view, an actual new 
force has entered into possession of the passive principle or 
matter. The old force has passed away from the elements ; 
a freshly-generated force has come into existence. This force, 
together with the old passive principle or matter, which 
underlay the original gases, constitutes the substance water. 
Of course it is easy to say that our stock of chemical know- 
ledge is not increased by affirming that “ wateriness” is 
necessary to constitute water. A real truth, however, is 
gained if it is made out that over and above the old constituent 
parts an additional force has come in to hold them together, 
to create a unity, to be the cause of the new properties which 
affect our organs. The new substance water has perfectly 
new qualities, different relations to space, different operations 
in our bodies. We Aristotelians prefer to say that a new 
active principle has come in, and this we call the form. Be 
it observed, we interfere with no existing science. It still 
remains true that hydrogen and oxygen are the chemical con- 
stituents of water; we only hold that an additional force has 
come into being. None of the great forces of nature are 
interfered with ; heat, electricity, magnetism, are undisturbed ; 
we only hold that in addition to all these general forces each 
individual thing has a force of its own—viz., its form. Nay, 
these original forces are necessary to the Aristotelian theory, 
and find a place in it. Students of Aristotle will not forget 
that “the grand region of Form is the Celestial Body—the 
vast, deep, perceivable, circular mass circumscribing the 
Kosmos, and enclosing in and around its centre, earth, 
with the other three elements, tenanted by substances gene- 
rated and perishable.”* Of this vast region we will make a 
present to modern science, whose votaries may fill it as they 
please. They are welcome to the waves of ether, which are 
necessary to the undulating theory of light ; its beauty belongs 
to us as well as to them. To all these forces we even assign 
a greater power than the scientific men who think that we are 
their opponents, for to these general forces of nature we assign 
the faculty of calling into being the new form, which consti- 
tutes each individual thing. The chemist “lays it down as 
an incontestable axiom, that in all the operations of art and 
nature nothing is created ; an equal quantity of matter exists 
both before and after the experiment; the quality and quan- 
tity of the elements remain precisely the same; and nothing 





* Grote, ii. 220. 
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takes place beyond changes and modifications in the combina- 
tion of their elements.’ According to the Aristotelian theory, 
on the contrary, under the influence of the universal forces of 
nature, out of the potentially stored up energy of passive 
matter there is generated a new active principle, an actually 
existing thing called the Form. It is often argued against the 
notion of a vital force, that those who maintain it ought in 
consistency to contend for the ancient theory of forms. We 
must confess that we here agree with Mr. Huxley ; we contend 
for both the forms and the vitality. There is a strange like- 
ness and unlikeness between the Aristotelian and the modern 
views. There is the same encyclopedic breadth, striving to 
introduce unity into all nature, and to find a link between 
chemistry and biology, physiology and psychology. But 
whilst modern science finds its unity in the endeavour to reduce 
generation to the type of ordinary evolution, the Aristotelian 
theory, on the contrary, takes this generation, that is the calling 
of a new substance into being, to be the type of all lower evolu- 
tion. It can accept the facts on which the evolution theory is 
founded, while it explains them in its own way. In our 
view, the human embryo passes through a stage of vegetable 
and of purely animal life before it becomes a rational being ; 
but in each case, on the scholastic view, a worn-out form 
passes away, and a new one takes its place. We have no 
objection to the facts on which the “ cell theory ” is built, but 
we cannot consider “ the living body to be an aggregation of 
quasi-independent cells, each leading its own life.” We agree 
with Kant that the special peculiarity of the living body is 
that “‘ the parts exist for the sake of the whole, and the whole 
for the sake of the parts,” and that whole, in our view, is the 
active principle of the organism which we call its form. In 
one word, our view of nature is, that the changes are not 
phenomena resulting from the material combination of things 
already in being, but the result of the union of passive matter, 
which potentially might be anything ; and of a form or active 
force freshly called into being, which determines it to be that 
thing which it becomes. 

Such is the Aristotelian view of force and matter, one which, 
we cannot help thinking, contains a great truth. We have high 
authority for considering it to be at least one true representation 
of nature. That same “ individual essence of a thing,” that 
form or evreAexera Of the substance, “ which causes it to be that 
thing,” says Leibnitz, “consists in a certain power or actual 
faculty or capacity for action.”” And of the whole theory, he 
says: “Were it permitted to explain the course of our 
researches, there is no one, except those who are pre-engaged 
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by the prejudices of their imagination, who would not admit 
that these views are not of that confused and absurd character 
which is commonly attributed to them by those who despise 
the received doctrines, and who scoff at Plato, Aristotle, S. 
Thomas, and other illustrious men, as though they were but 
children in philosophy.”* These words of such a man as 
Leibnitz carry considerable weight ; one who would at once 
dismiss as baseless a theory supported by such respectable tradi- 
tion would betray an irreverent and unphilosophical mind. The 
question however, is, are the Aristotelian and scholastic views on 
form and matter in such a sense the absolute truth that all other 
systems are absolutely false? That they contain a truth we 
believe; are they obligatory on all men? What authority is 
there which compels mankind to believe them? Let us say 
boldly and clearly, none whatever. For this statement we 
have the assertion of the most powerful accredited exponent 
of the scholastic philosophy, the Jesuit Father Kleutgen. 
After speaking of an objection raised by scientific men to the 
doctrine, he adds: “ Although we are confident of being able, 
with S. Thomas, to find a solution to this difficulty in a most 
satisfactory manner, still we do not think that the arguments, 
the nature of which we have explained, establish the theory of 
matter and form in an absolutely irrefragable manner ; that 
theory is not evident in such a sense as to be the only one which 
can be held, and that every other ought to be rejected as a 
manifest error.”+ With this view we cordially agree. The 
ultimate composition of matter seems to: be an insoluble 
problem. That theories concerning it are only partially true 
seems to us proved by the fact that all run up into a natural 
mystery. At the bottom of them we always find something 
which shows that the human mind has reached its limits. 
Just as the atomic theory lands us in an antinomy respecting 
the divisibility of matter, so the scholastic theory ends in 
materia prima, that is, in words only very. partially intelli- 
gible, as a great and noble river loses itself in the sand. This 
does not prove that it is false, but it does prove that it is not 
absolute truth. , 

Is no part then of the scholastic philosophy binding upon 





* “A System of Theology by Leibnitz.” Translated by Dr. Russell, 
pp. 112—115. 

+ Ch. v. p. 423, French translation, 1869. In the German of 1863, which we 
use throughout, the corresponding passage is to be found, ch. iv. p. 341, vol. 2, 
in a somewhat different form. The whole seventh dissertation is so re- 
arranged as to lead to the conclusion that this part of the work shows traces 
of the ameliorations proposed by the author for a secord edition, and com- 


municated to the translator.— A vant-propos, 7. 
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the conscience? We answer unhesitatingly that some particular 
decisions of the schoolmen have been adopted by the Church. 
They are not many yet, they are of great importance, and 
we are now going to comment on one especially, the adop- 
tion of which is a most marvellous instance of the sagacity 
of the Church in pointing out the philosophical truth best 
adapted to express her meaning, and to combat errors at that 
time unknown. We mean the peculiarly Aristotelian doctrine 
that the soul is the form of the body. 

We have already called the appearance of Aristotle a revo- 
lution in philosophy. This is true above all of his doctrine 
of forms, but especially of his application of it to the soul of 
man. It is impossible to read anything of Greek philosophy 
before his time without being struck with the amazing naiveté 
of its one-sidedness. Each philosopher seems to get holdof some 
truth, and to ride ittodeath. It seems tous that the reason of 
this lies partly in their virtues and partly in their defects. It was 
a virtue in them to believe as they did in the veracity of their 
faculties. No critique of Reason had been written; no wealth of 
observation and experiment had overborne the first judgment 
of their senses. As yet, in the happy time of intellectual youth, 
innocent of disappointments, they believed in the infallibility 
of logic ; and if the apparent crookedness of the oar in the 
water led them to see that sense might be distorted, no doubt 
ever crossed the Hellenic mind as to the trustworthiness of 
healthy, unbiassed sense when it saw right. So far they were 
to be envied. On the other hand, they were unable to take 
in truth in its whole breadth and many-sidedness, because they 
were ignorant of the great model synthesis which compels us 
to accept and to seek to harmonize apparently antagonistic 
truths, the unity of the human individual. They saw plainly 
enough that the senses present to us external objects under one 
aspect, as particulars, while our thoughts present them 
under another as universals. Because they knew nothing of 
the unity of man’s nature which compels us to recognize both 
aspects as true, each philosopher, according to his bias, ignored 
one or other. Generally it was the world of sense and particu- 
lars which perished. If Parmenides on the one hand absorbed 
the multiplicity of phenomena into the oneness of thought, 
Democritus on the other looked upon all sensible objects as 
being in a perpetual flux of generation and destruction ; so 
that change was the one law of existence ; neither would allow 
that sense could be an object of knowledge. In the ship- 
wreck of sense the unity of the human being itself was im- 
perilled ; it had nothing to defend it from being dissolved into 
a series of thoughts, or whirled away in the eternal flow of things. 

VOL. XX.—NO. XL. [New Series.] x 
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It was a grand step when Socrates turned man’s thoughts 
inward upon his own notions. Yet he fixed his eyes pre- 
cisely upon those notions which have least of sense in them, 
and which, therefore, are least likely to lead man to reflect 
upon the duality of his nature, made up of body and soul, and 
to seek for the link which unites his twofold being. As long 
as Socrates occupied himself chiefly with noble ideas like the 
holy, the beautiful, the good, it was possible for him to mis- 
take such generalizations for ideas in the Platonic sense, 
for objects outside of us, shining above and into us, inde- 
pendent of sensible objects and of the active powers of the in- 
tellect. The particular thus became a mere shadow of the uni- 
versal, without any inherent reality. The soul, shorn of its 
highest activity, became a passive recipient of ideas, and man’s 
nature became a loose trichotomy of body, of soul, and of a 
spirit, which was rather borrowed than his own. It was re- 
served for Aristotle to restore reality to particulars without 
relegating universals to the position of arbitrary fabrications 
of the mind or tothat of mere names. He held universals to 
have a real existence outside the intellect, but solely in the 
particulars. He considered them to “ be inseparable elements 
of the objects perceived by sense.” A concept, according to 
him, is produced by two factors, sense and intellect. The 
unity of their joint product led him to seek for the unity of 
man’s nature, and to find its expression in the formula that 
the soul is the form of the body. 

The connection between Aristotle’s theory of cognition, and 
his view of the relation between body and soul may very 
easily be made plain by contrast with other theories ancient 
and modern on the subject. If Plato’s view be true, that the 
soul does not form its own notions at all, but receives them 
ready-made from the typical ideas themselves without it, it 
plainly requires no connection with the body to form them. 
If, on the other hand, modern nominalism is right, if the 
general notion is not even a thought but a name, and if the 
work of the mind in forming singular notions is fhe mere re- 
gistering of bundles of attributes, and stringing them to- 
gether by a law of association, then it is plain that for this it 
requires no such independence and activity of its own as to 
be a form at all, still less the form of a body of which it may 
be, not the activity, but a function. If, however, as Aristotle 
taught, the concept or notion is a joint product of intellect and 
sense, the intellect forming its own independent notions on 
the sensations which take place in the body, then, to form a 
concept, the same thing must both feel and think; in other 
words, the same soul must both be active in the body which 
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feels, and in the intellect which thinks. There is of course a 
further question as to the validity or objective truth of this 
notion. On this point there is a great disagreement between 
Aristotle and modern philosophy. The present tendency of 
thought is to resolve the qualities of the object into sensations 
of the subject, and what was once called a substance into a 
name. Aristotle, on the contrary, holds that the notion gives 
us a real insight into the object. This, it cannot be too often 
repeated, is the real distinction between Aristotle and the 
prevalent modern philosophy. His system is ontological, that is, 
he believes that objective truth really reaches the human mind. 

In order to bring out the full contrast, we must now dwell at 
some length on the theory of cognition, which is peculiarly 
Aristotle’s. It would have been quite foreign to habits of 
Hellenic thought to prove the externality of the outward 
world, for the simple reason that no one ever doubted it. That 
peculiar form of idealism, which results from the analysis of 
the sensations and the resolution of what Aristotle would call 
the qualities of the object into the subjective sensibilities of 
man, is owing to physiological research and is essentially 
modern. ‘Tie whole, therefore, of Sir William Hamilton’s 
polemic on the immediateness of the perception of the 
outer world, has no place in Aristotle. His view of the Ego 
was by no.means so definite as ours, and it never occurred to 
him to search for the first sharp shock which separates it off 
in our minds from the Non-Ego. Whether then Aristotle was 
a Natural or a Cosmothetic Realist does not appear. His 
theory lay beyond Hamilton’s division. He held, indeed, that 
the notion was a representation of an outward object, but 
that object was not an unknown but a known cause of sen- 
sations in us. It might be called an immediate representation 
in the same sense as an original portrait may be so called in 
contradistinction to a copy. . 

We will describe his view in his own terms, and explain 
its tendency by contrasting it with modern philosophy. 
Aristotle divides the faculties of man engaged in cognition, 
into the external and internal sense, and into the active and 
possible intellect. If we suppose a horse to be the object of 
perception, the external sense conveys the various sensations 
of its colour, shape, and sensible accidents, while it is the in- 
ternal sense which distinguishes all these various separate 
sensations from each other, refers them to one group and 
gathers them* into one image or phantasm, otherwise called 





* We are aware that the common account assigns to the internal sense the 
function of distinguishing, not of collecting the various impressions of sense. 
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species sensibilis. Then, upon this image stored up in the 
imagination, begins the action of the intellectus agens, which 
discovers through the phenomena the essential idea of the 
horse, that is its species intelligiblis, formed and apprehended 
by the possible intellect. 

A strange jargon this, yet by no means hopeless to trans- 
late into modern language. ‘The act of perception may be 
divided into four momenta, which in point of time may be 
more or less simultaneous. First comes a presentation of 
sense, then a representation of the Phantasy ; then for prac- 
tical purposes we may consider abstraction to be the equiva- 
lent of the intellectus agens, and generalization, or the form- 
ation of the notion itself, to be the equivalent of the intellectus 
possibilis. One thing only we must remember. Aristotle 
held the individual object to be known as something more 
than a bundle of attributes ; he taught that the mind knew it 
to be a bundle of attributes held together by a certain force or 
activity, which he called a form. Abstraction, therefore, with 
him began with the individual object even before it was 
compared with other individuals. Abstraction was not 
only the concentration of our attention on the points of 
difference between a number of objects; it was also the 
process by which the intellect separates the qualities from 
the central form. The function of the intellectus possibilis 
is the formation of the notion, by which the form or nature of 
the object is apprehended, which notion, by comparison with 
other individuals of the same class, becomes general. This 
generalization is not only a process of reasoning but an in- 
sight into the truth. 

It is easy then, if we bear this in mind, to classify Aristotle’s 
theory of cognition in our present philosophy. We must 
begin by eliminating all questions which imply a distinction 
between the primary and secondary qualities of body, no- 
where, as far as we know, to be found in Aristotle. The 
system evidently belongs to those which hold our immediate 
object of cognition to be a modification of the mind, an 
affection of the intellect itself. But let no one suppose for a 
moment that in his view the intellect is passive. The expres- 
sion intellectus agens is a proof of its activity; even the 
intellectus possibilis is active. The very notion of an 





Yet both Zeller and Brentano bear us out. (‘Philosophie der Griechen, 
Aristoteles,” p. 420, “ Psychologie des Aristoteles,” p. 95.) Difficulties might 
also be raised about the difference between species and phantasm, which 
would only needlessly prolong the discussion. The physiology of the senses 
is the weak point of scholasticism. 
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Aristotelian form is activity.* The very meaning of a 
potential intellect is one which can apprehend, and form 
itself into a likeness of anything, no matter what; and this 
same intellect is active because it has a power of spontaneous 
activity which causes it to rise up as soon as it is roused by sense, 
and to pronounce judgment on its own sensations according 
to laws of its own. It is this which is meant by its being a 
tabula rasa and its having no innate ideas. It is not like 
a blank inanimate page, to be written on by sense, nor like 
the white sheet on which a magic-lantern throws its unreal 
phantasmagoria, nor even like the chemically prepared plate 
on which nature photographs herself. ‘Though it has no innate 
thoughts, it has intuitions of its own ; and by these it has the 
power of creating its own ideas, which, be it remembered, are 
not mere names for a collection of particulars, for they are 
not merely notional, but have a real outward basis corre- 
sponding to them, the general wrapped up in the particulars 
of sense. 

The parentage then of Aristotle’s views is simple enough. 
They are not akin to any views which look upon the idea as a 
passive copy of a number of sensations. The universal is an 
original creation of the mind, corresponding to a reality 
existing in the individual, not a mere name to register the 
experiences of sense. It is quite true that many Catholic 
writers speak of the universal as though it were contained in 
the particular, like a nut in its shell, and of the action of the 
intellect as though it were a mere stripping off of the phantasms 
and a transference of the universal contained therein to the 
intellect. They seem to dread all manner of scepticisms, 
unless the very identical sensible species, only denuded of its 
material phenomena, is apprehended by the mind, unless they 
restricted the action of the mind to the discovery of the naked 
universal with its clothes taken off. Such is not the language of 
Catholic writers who look for things under formulas. Kleutgen 
even acknowledges a temptation to find a resemblance to 
Kant in the Aristotelian theory of cognition.t In both, the 
notion or concept is the result of the independent action of 
the intellect upon sensations. In both, the intellect draws 
upon its own treasures and furnishes its quota to the result. 
The principles of the active intellect underived from sense are 
to Aristotle’s intelligible species what the forms of the sensible 





* Klentgen, 732, denies the form to be a force, but asserts it to be the 
active principle in matter. V.S. Thomas, quoted in note. The difference 
is immaterial for our purpose. 

+ Kleutgen, “ Philosophie der Vorzeit,” 341. 
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intuition are to Kant’s concept. The difference, however, is 
enormous between a form in the Kantian sense, which is 
purely subjective and has no corresponding reality in the 
object, and the principles of the intellect which Aristotle con- 
sidered to be the laws of being, and to be valid for all objects 
external to the mind. But how is it possible that the laws of 
the material universe should find their expression in the im- 
material soul? What is this mysterious universal which exists 
in the particulars of sense, and which can be copied by the 
intellect ? Have we got back again to the unity of being 
and thought of Parmenides or to the Hegelian notion? The 
answer to this question throws a great light on the functions 
of the Form in the Aristotelian system. This universal is 
the Form mentally conceived. The failure in understanding 
this has misled both Mr. Grote and Mr. Mill* in their 
views of Aristotle. They have not seen that this universal 
is really the mind’s apprehension of the Form which we have 
described as existing in all individuals. The essence, the 
substance, the nature of the thing, that which corresponds 
to the notion in Aristotle’s system are really various aspects 
of the Form in different relations, and the universal is the 
same Form apprehended by the mind.t This is the real 
point of contact between the physical and spiritual world. 
We have already described the Form as the principle which 
gives unity and activity to the phenomena, in other words, it 
fulfils the functions of modern Force. Activity or Form is the 
very thing which is common to material objects and to spirit. 
This explains such passages as the following in Kleutgen, 
directed against language respecting abstraction, which would 
reduce the schoolmen to an inferior species of Locke, as well 
as against such as would confound the scholastic theory with 
that of Kant. “ According to the defizition which scholasticism 
gave of abstraction, concepts although obtained by way of 
abstraction, are thus far 4 priori, that they are not obtained 
by comparing and completing the sensible images. However 
they do not for this reason presuppose the categories as 





* In his review of Grote’s Aristotle, in the “Fortnightly Review,” Mr. 
Mill says, ‘‘ Those forms which are in reality the attributes of objects, are 
thus the actual creators of objects, as they exist in évreAeyeia or completed- 
ness ; and this attribution to forms of a kind of active power made it 
difficult to avoid regarding them as substantive entities” (p. 37). It is not 
only difficult but impossible not to regard them as entities, only not sub- 
stances, because they must exist in some matter. Mr. Mill would not have 
called them attributes if he had remembered that there is only one substantial 
form to each object. 

+ “Philosophie der Vorzeit,” 94. 
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forms & priori existing in the mind through which the activity 
of the intellectual faculty is determined. The peculiarity 
of that cognitive faculty, or lumen intellectuale, consists, 
according to the schoolmen, in that it apprehends in things 
that which does not belong to them in as far as they are 
material, but which they have in common with immaterial 
tings, and in that by means of these highest ideas (such as 
Being, Substance, Oneness, &c.) it perceives in objects that 
which sense cannot reach, namely their essence.”* When 
therefore the schoolmen use such expressions as “species 
intelligibiles a phantasmatibus abstrahere,”’ they do not mean 
“to purify the sensible image by stripping off (abstreifen) 
the material parts.’+ The function of the intellectus 
agens is to take the mind’s attention off the mere material 
phenomena of the sensible image, and to fix it upon the fact 
that they are qualities radiating from a central force or Form. 
This Form the intellectus possibilis converts into a concept 
and calls “the essence,” for, says Kleutgen,{ “ according to 
S. Thomas, the essence is another name for the form.” 
By induction, or a frequent recurrence of similar individuals, 
this concept becomes a universal notion; but it must not be 
forgotten that the universal, as such, exists only in the mind. 
“ According tothetrue Realism,’ §says Kleutgen, “‘theuniversal 
exists in objects because the real essence of the individual 
thing corresponds to that which is apprehended by the uni- 
versal notion; but as such, that is in its universality, it is only 
in the thinking subject.” || It is thus a fabrication of the mind 
though not an arbitrary one. It is the mode in which the 
human mind represents to itself, according to its own laws, 
the real Form which exists out of it in the individual. 

To sum up this discussion, it is in the notion of Form 
that lie both the contrast and the similitude between Aristotle 
and modern thought. By the doctrine that the Form really 
exists in the particular, he saves the reality of the outward 
world. By the view that the Form reappears in the mind 
under the shape of the universal, he makes that outward 
world accessible to the intellect. 

While this account of Aristotle’s theory of cognition is fresh 
in the reader’s mind, it is best somewhat to invert the pro- 





* Kleutgen, 305. + Ibid., 74. t Ibid, 92. § Ibid., 74. 

|| _Kleutgen, 367. We are not sure that we should not call this Concep- 
tualism, that is, according to Mr. Mill, the doctrine that “ generality is not 
an attribute solely of names but also of thoughts.” (Examination of Hamil- 
ton, c. 17.) He there makes the astounding assertion that Realism was the 
only orthodox doctrine “imposed as a religious duty in the Middle Ages.” 
Yet Gilbert de la Porée was a realist, and was condemned. 
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posed order of this article, and to quote a passage of Mr. 
Martineau’s Essays by way of showing his substantial agree- 
ment without concealing his differences. By a comparison of 
the following passage with the above quotations from Kleutgen, 
it will be seen that Force occupies in Mr. Martineau’s system 
precisely the position assigned to Form in the Aristotelian 
view. It is the middle term between matter and spirit. 


Is there any middle term which can aid the mutual understanding between 
the Religious and the Scientific view of nature ?—any fundamental thought 
common to both, or passing as an essential from the one to the other? We 
think there is, viz., the idea of Force. That this really is an intermediate 
conception, more than physical, less than theological, will probably be con- 
ceded on both sides. It is less than theological ; for in league with the 
epithet “ material” it can quit the Theist, and take service with the Atheist. 
It is more than physical ; for the term certainly goes beyond the meaning of 
the word “ Law”; it expresses neither any observable phenomenon nor any 
mere order of co-existence or succession among phenomena. To our objective 
Perception and Comparison nothing is given but movements or changes ; to 
our Inductive Generalization, nothing but the shifting and grouping of these 
in space and time. Such mental aggregates or series of phenomena complete 
what we mean by a law ; but are only suggestive signs of a Force in itself 
imperceptible. As defined by Mr. Grove, the word denotes “that active 
principle inseparable from matter which induces its various changes.” So 
well aware, indeed, are the more rigorous Inductive logicians (as Comte and 
Mill) of the hyperphysical character of this notion, that they would expel it 
as a trespasser on the Baconian domain ; or, if it stays, strip it of its native 
significance, in order to reduce it to their service. Let any one, however, 
only imagine the sort of jargon into which, agreeably to this advice, our 
language of Dynamics would have to be translated ; let him try to express 
the several intensities in terms of Time-succession, and he will need no other 
proof of the utter helplessness of physics without this hyperphysical idea. Mr. 
Grove most justly remarks: “The word ‘ Force,’ and the idea it aims at 
expressing, might indeed be objected to by the purely physical philosopher 
as representing a subtle mental conception, and not a sensuous perception or 
phenomenon. To avoid its use, however, if open to no other objection, would 
be so far a departure from recognized views, as to render language scarcely 
intelligible. 

It is admitted, then, that we have here a physical postulate indispensable 
to the interpretation of nature, yet not physically known. Its objective 
reality is guaranteed ; the suspicion of its being a “mental figment” is 
excluded by the same security on which we hold the infinitude of Space and 
the impossible co-existence of different Times, viz., its subjective necessity as 
a condition for conceiving objects and phenomena at all; a necessity, we 
must add, evident in the habitual language, not only of those who consciously 
acknowledge it, but equally of those who, like the Positivists, affect to 
believe in a yéveore of things without a dvvayic. Being thus, at the same time 
real in its existence and ideal in its cognition, Force admits of being investi- 
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gated both physically and metaphysically : and take it up in which aspect 
you will, the results are remarkable and concurrent. 

It is impossible to read this passage without perceiving how 
similar are the Aristotelian Form and the modern conception 
of Force. It leads us to indulge the hope that the time may 
come when men will begin again to understand one another. 
While, however, Mr. Martineau’s views of substance are so 
similar to those of Aristotle, we must not neglect to notice 
what seems to us a difference. That the substance, in his 
mind, is no figment but represents reality, is plain. Does he 
hold that the phenomena give us areal insight into the qualities 
of the object? We cannot help doubting it. 

We begin rather ungraciously by finding faults in a book, 
with the general tendencies of which our object is to show 
our agreement. Mr. Martineau quotes a remarkable passage 
from Professor De Morgan, which seems to us very like one 
form of the doctrine held by some schoolmen. He seems to say 
that the idea or notion is imparted by the object and con- 
tained in the act of perception. ‘‘The idea of a horse is the 
horse in the mind,” says Mr. De Morgan, “and we know no 
other horse. We admit that there is an external object, a horse 
which may give a horse in the mind to twenty different 
persons ; but no one of these twenty knows the object ; each one 
knows only his idea.’ This is certainly rather strong lan- 
guage, and we should prefer to say that the twenty persons 
did know the object through the idea, yet it contains what we 
conceive to be the truth; the idea is a product of the action 
of the mind, by which it represents the object to itself. This 
however seems to us to be precisely what Mr. Martineau 
denies. He objects to the whole notion of a representative 
idea on the ground of the impossibility of pronouncing on 
the likeness between an image and an invisible reality, or 
“ an inaccessible thing.” It may be that this is intended as an 
argumentum ad hominem, addressed to those who consider 
that the idea stands vicariously instead of an unknown reality. 
If it is so, we beg his pardon for our mistake. We cannot how- 
ever but think that his own doctrine is that the act of per- 
ception gives us a bare notion of a non-ego, and in no way 
lets us into the nature of the object. Does not his theory, 
that all force can be resolved into will, imply that force has no 
nature at all of its own, that there is nothing intermediate be- 
tween God’s Will and ourselves,no forces to be known as objects 
of cognition apart from them? A tempting doctrine this, but 
we cannot think it true. We cannot help thinking that the idea 
is truly representative, not because it acts a vicarious part for 
the unknown thing, but because the thing is accessible and is 
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known. Mr. Martineau quite rightly says that a thing which 
is perceived is known. But what we contend for is that the act 
of perception contains something more determined than a non- 
ego, something that is about the object which impinges upon 
us. We know something more than that we are “ resisted 
by an impediment,” something, that is, about what impedes us. 
We are conscious, not only of an obstacle, but of a force acting 
upon us in a determinate way. The analysis of the act of 
perception is that our soul is conscious of two activities, 
its awakened intellect and the sensations of its body. Both 
are equally immediate, for in both the same soul is active. 
But in the sensation, there is another activity, that of the 
object without. We cannot then look upon the sensation 
as purely subjective ; it is got between the external reality and 
the organ of sense. On this the soul does not look as a 
spectator; the sensation is its own vital act. It cannot 
indeed separate its own action from that of the outward force, 
yet from the difference of its own sensations it can have a real 
basis whereby to judge of the nature of that which acts upon 
it. It seems then that the reality is not so inaccessible as our 
opponents suppose. If, on the other hand, modern philo- 
sophers had remembered that the intellect is the form of 
the body, they would not have felt so much difficulty about 
the idea being a true representative of the reality. The very 
soul occupied in framing the intellectual idea, which is but a 
modification of itself, is equally the soul which feels the outward 
force not only impinging upon but transmuting its senses. The 
nature of the outer world is not enveloped in such utter dark- 
ness to usasis supposed. Our very life isimbued with it; our 
bodily organization vibrates to it down to its inmost depths. Is 
there a likeness then between the perception and its object ? 
Not a physical likeness plainly, not the likeness of a photograph 
to the original. But there is a likeness which is immaterial. 
Or rather let us call it an affinity. Natures and forces, though 
different, may be akin to each other; and the intellect may 
rightly express in its own terms the reality which the soul 
feels in the body which belongs to it, for what is the intellect 
but the activity of the soul? The white snow is indeed 
physically, utterly unlike the cold which it produces, but that 
it produces cold in us is a real piece of knowledge about the 
nature of the snow, and the idea which includes this really 
represents it. 

The difference between Mr. Martineau and ourselves may, 
however, not be so great as we imagine. A late writer has thus 
stated the two views:* “ As to our knowledgeof matter, I always 





* Dr. Duncan’s « Colloquia Peripatetica,”’ p. 66. 
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fluctuate between two positions—whether the mind in percep- 
tion has a direct knowledge of the qualities, or only a sensation 
with an accompanying belief in the object. Both systems give 
me objectivity.” We should be glad to think that there 
was less divergence between us and the essays before us than 
we thought; and we now pass on to contrast scholasticism 
with what is most fundamental in modern thought. 

A greater revolution in thought than ever happened before 
has taken place within the last ninety years, if we assume, as it 
seems to us that we may, the publication of Kant’s “ Criticism 
of Pure Reason” as the commencement of all that has followed. 
It was then that began the conscious and deliberate break 
with all traditional philosophy and the substitution of another 
which have lasted ever since. Not that we would accuse 
Kant of the destruction of the result of Aristotelian 
thought. It already lay in ruins. That human faculties 
did really let us into the nature of the outer world; that 
the two factors of human thought, sense and intellect, 
both contributed their quota to this knowledge; above 
all, that ontology, the special contribution of the intellect, 
was a real science—all this was taught by Aristotle, and 
received by the thinkers of the schools all over the world. 
Educated men understood each other’s language, and held 
common principles with minor differences. But a new tower 
of Babel had been built, and men had ceased to speak the 
same tongue; nay, to think the same philosophical thoughts. 
It was not only that: physical discoveries had destroyed the old 
physics of the schools; but ontological ideas, such as cause 
and substance, had been most grievously shaken. It was to 
save them that Kant wrote and thought. ‘The British isles, 
though Germans affect to despise our metaphysical powers, 
must bear their full share of whatever praise or blame is due 
to this state of things. Locke had destroyed substance ; 
Berkeley’s theory of vision had clearly shown how much 
was phenomenal in our views of distance and externality ; 
Hume had referred cause to the law of association. It was to 
account for the perpetual cropping up of ontological ques- 
tions, notwithstanding their insolubility, that Kant created 
the critical system. He saw that mathematical verities 
were the pure product of the human intellect, and yet 
were necessary truth. He cast an envious eye on the 
stability of mathematics, and on the onward progress and 
triumphant march of physical science, and he coveted the same 
brilliant qualities for metaphysics. He was no sceptic, but 
the very contrary. These ideas of substance and cause were in 
his view not empirical, but the exclusive work of the human in- 
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tellect, 4 priori categories, pure transcendental thoughts applied 
to the objects of sense, but owing in no way their origin to sense. 
If he had only done this, no great harm might have resulted. 
There was a truth in this which might have neutralized the error. 
But he proceeded to turn the world outside in by referring 
space and time exclusively to the mind, by considering them 
as simply furnished by the human intellect, without any 
corresponding reality whatsoever without. The result of this is 
that all our knowledge is of phenomena or appearances. 
The real object of our cognition is not a thing without us, for 
there is no without in the sense of space, except within. 
What we know is simply an affection of our own sense thrown 
on a background of space by the action of our minds, and 
occurring in time, which is the succession of our own being. 
Thus in the mind is a great sheet, which we call space, woven by 
itself out of itself, on which it casts the phantasmagoria of sense 
which we take for an outer world, without having the power 
legitimately to infer as much as a magic lantern as the cause, 
for is not cause itself simply 4 priori, our own way of stringing 
together time and succession ? We are quite aware that Kant 
held that there was a thing in itself which was not a pheno- 
menon, and which was not the Ego or the thought. But this 
noumenon or thing in itself is in no way whatsoever the object 
of human thought. We know its bare existence, and that is all. 
It is less under the conditions of thought than even the materia 
prima of the schools. It has no qualities; it is not a cause 
of phenomena. It is not in space, for space is only within 
us; and we do not put it into space. It is simply the 
unknown and unknowable. 

Even here not all the blame is due to Kant. On the one 
hand there is so much 4 priori about the notion of space, so 
closely is it connected with the purely 4 priori science of 
mathematics, that it was easy to make a mistake. In his 
eagerness to save space from being empirical, he made 
it entirely subjective; he only forgot that without falling 
into the absurdity of making it entirely objective, it might 
be both subjective and objective. A thing is not unreal 
because it is i priori; things are not false because we think 
them. On the other hand, he is not the author of that dis- 
solution of body, which had already been effected by Berkeley. 
Body had already been dissolved into a collection of sensa- 
tions; he only made matters better by allowing it to be 
a collection of forces. Oh! that he had only managed out 
of the general wreck to save the truth of the existence 
of the soul. But it cannot be denied that the denial of 
all substantial soul, the dissolution of mind into a series of 
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thoughts, had already been effected by Kant. This seems to 
us the head and front of his offending—his unpardonable sin. 
He ought to have seen that the activities which must be 
attributed to the human intellect, that the tremendous sense of 
responsibility and of the durability of guilt, defying space and 
time, could only be the operations and the attributes of an 
independent spiritual force which knows itself; in other 
words, a substantial soul. That could not be a mere logical 
subject which was so real an object to itself. But to look 
upon the mind as a substance would have been to bring back 
all the old ontology. It would have been to confess that we 
had some real knowledge of a thing as it is initself. It would 
have been to acknowledge that i priori notions were some- 
thing more than the play of our own faculties, and that 
some thoughts were real which were not filled with the 
intuitions of sense. So the soul perished with the body, and 
man became a collection of sensations and a series of 
mental operations without internal bond. — Besides which, 
one soul implies countless other souls, millions of noumena 
walking over the space filled by the world, fatal to the critic 
of pure reason. We give Kant full and entire credit for the 
wish to save by the practical reason what he had destroyed in 
speculation. ‘Ihere is a grand truth in the view that man’s 
power of moral action carries him over space, time, and sense, 
and opens before him supersensible abysses which neither eye 
has seen nor ear heard. The majesty of duty, lovedin and for 
itself, irrespective of all consequences, was a real metaphysic of 
the will parallel to that of the intellect. But even here Kant’s 
evil genius pursued him. JHe contrived that even this 
absolute law should shut man up more completely within 
himself. He could not raise again from the dead by an 
act of will the God whom ke had killed by the breath of the 
critical philosophy. A God rendered inaccessible to reason 
by its own antinomies was too feeble to be a rewarder of moral 
actions, His only use in the system of Kant. He wasa God to 
whom it is absurd to pray, to whom we have absolutely no obli- 
gation, forthesanction of the moral law lies in Kant’s view exclu- 
sively in man himself. It is lamentable to see a great genius like 
this coming so near the truth, yet missing it, burning, as 
children say, yet never finding it. In vain he tried to patch 
up again man’s broken being, imagination linking together 
sensation and thought, the feeling of beauty acting as the 
mediator between the thinking mind and the moral will. He 
had lost the key when he denied man’s substantial soul. The 
deluge had come, and the mountain-tops of thought were all 
submerged. The fountains of the great depths of thought had 
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been broken up; the mighty wave had gone over God and 
the soul; and the fair substance of all earthly things had been 
swallowed up. The only ark of safety left alone floating on 
the waters was the critical philosophy, a sorry refuge for 
the human intellect, thus shut up alone with its own thoughts, 
while the pitiless rain is pouring down from a godless heaven, 
hermetically sealed, without a door for egress, nor a God to 
open it, if there were one, and without a window to let in 
light from above, or to send out the dove over the waste of 
waters to bring back peace. 

We have thus dwelt long on Kant because we cannot help 
looking upon him as one of those minds who influence the 
human race during a whole epoch for good or for evil. We 
are still under his influence ; the deluge has never passed away. 
His philosophy contains two opposite elements, the existence 
of a world of noumena, of things in themselves, and the restric- 
tion of knowledge to phenomena. Of these two parts, one has 
been taken up by Germany, the other by England. The 
whole of German philosophy since Kant has been a perpetual 
search scientifically to construct a bridge tothe noumenon. On 
the other hand it is impossible to mistake Kant’s share in the 
philosophy of the Unknowable, which is now so powerful in 
England. It may seem strange to father upon Kant the 
idealist a philosophy which is more akin to matter. But 
it must never be forgotten that the critical philosophy has 
two children struggling in its womb, and it is almost a matter 
of accident which first comes to light. Mr. Mill owes his 
possibility to Kant as well as Fichte or Hegel. We do not 
mean by materialismof course the old theory of the non-existence 
of anything but extended matter, but we mean the philosophy 
which resolves thought into a product of sense. Kant had 
assumed two sources of knowledge, sense and thought, with a 
totally unknown root. It is only natural that the unknowable 
should be considered as non-existent, and it depends on 
the tendencies of the individual mind whether it resolve sense 
into a kind of thought or regard the products of thought as 
mere names which stand for the individual objects revealed by 
sense. It matters little, practically, whether you turn a man 
inside out or outside in. Whenever you have got rid of all 
ontology, that is, when once you have laid down that the 
human intellect is incapable of knowing anything except 
phenomena, then matter and spirit, sense and thought, be- 
come equally phenomena, aud their attributes can be liberally 
interchanged. Man himself becomes a phenomenon and loses 
his unity, and is turned into a mere series of states of con- 
sciousness when he is deprived of a substantial soul. Cut 
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the nerves of motion and sense from the spinal chord and 
paralysis ensues; the whole man speedily falls to pieces 
when the soul is gone. Above all, in such a state of things 
the will ceases to be free. If it were an original, inde- 
pendent causality, it would be a noumenon indeed. It 
was by the will that Kant had hoped to regain what the 
speculative intellect had lost. There he placed the uncon- 
ditioned, since by his will man determines himself out of his 
own spiritual being. This looked like a possible foundation 
for an ontology; but our hopes are frustrated by his asser- 
tion that this self-determination can tell us nothing about 
objects ; it cannot tell us what we are, but what we ought to 
be. The will is a blind faculty, and the magnificent prospect 
which it promises us into a world beyond sense and self, turns 
out to be an intellectual fallacy. There the fault in our inmost 
being appears again, and the crystal which looked clear in its 
unity, presents a point where it may be cleft. A function 
weighted by antinomies and not justified by the intellect, cannot 
stand alone. After all, the will is but a faculty, and till we 
are told of what it is a faculty, it is a portent going about the 
world loose, unclaimed, and without an owner; while in 
Germany its function is merged into the absolute Ego of 
Fichte, in England it is broken up into states of conscious- 
ness, and lies at the mercy of motives and desires. Among 
dominant English thinkers free will has disappeared. In the 
doctrine of Evolution, man becomes the slave of inherited 
dispositions. This is the whole tendency of the age. All that 
we have said is embodied in a sentence of a book, which, amidst 
all the demerits of its cynicism, has at least the merit of plain- 
spokenness—we mean Strauss’s ‘‘ Old and New Faith.” The 
whole result of modern philosophy is thus summed up. After 
some materialistic sentences he adds, “ If one strives in these 
words to find clearly expressed a cynical materialism, I have 
nothing to say against it. Practically, I have always con- 
sidered the opposition about which so much noise has been 
made, materialism and idealism to be a question of words. 
The real enemy of both is the dualism of that Christian view 
of the world which splits up man into body and soul, and 
separates his existence into time and eternity, and which places 
an eternal God-Creator over against the created and transitory 
world. To this dualistic view of the world, idealism as well 
as materialism stands in the same relation ; they are both forms 
of -monism, that is, they seek to explain the complex of 
phenomena out of one only principle, to represent to them- 
selves the world and life as made of one piece.’’* 


“y * “Der alte und der neue Glaube,” p. 212, 
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It is as a sacrifice to this one principle that thought becomes a 
mechanism subordinated to sense, and that will is the slave of 
antecedents. The great merit of Darwin’s theory is said to be 
that “‘it shows how adaptation of means to ends in organisms can 
take place without any mixture of intelligence through the blind 
operation of a natural law.” All teleology is treated as summarily 
as the miraculous in theology, for both imply will. ‘ Final cause 
is your great miracle-monger in nature.” There is but one great 
kingdom, and that is nature. This, then, according to Strauss, 
is the outcome of Kant’s idealism. Notwithstanding Kant’s 
view of the majesty of the moral law, neither the soul of man 
nor the God of practical reason has been able to survive the 
destruction of ontology. 

In this state of things those men deserve a crown of some 
kind who have “not despaired of the republic.” Men who 
have stood up for everything that is great in the natural order, 
for all that the Church declares can be proved by human reason, 
the existence of God, the free-will of man, and the immortality 
of the soul, deserve her thanks. It requires some intellectual 
courage to stem the current of the thought of the age in which 
we live. This is what has been done in the two collections of 
Essays which we have placed at the head of this article. 
There we have the remarkable fact that men without even so 
much of Aristotelian training as was given at Oxford, have 
spent their lives in a stand for ontology as opposed to 
phenomenism. ‘That Mr. Martineau is no direct disciple of 
Aristotle, respectfully as he ever speaks of him, is quite evident 
from his criticism on ‘‘ form,” where, indeed, it seems to us 
that he makes a mistake in his view of Aristotle’s meaning. 
Nevertheless, the old division of mental sciences, psychology, 
logic, metaphysics, and ontology, is brought back in triumph 
by one intimately acquainted with modern philosophhy from 
the polemics of Kant to the thin logic of Mr. Mill. In all great 
questions, such as the reality of substance and causation, 
the conception of classes or “‘ kinds,” and above all the theory 
of reasoning, Mr. Martineau returns to the conclusions of the 
old philosophy. A man’s views with respect to the validity 
of the syllogism as opposed to simply inductive logic, are a 
crucial test of his philosophic tendencies, and here Mr. 
Martineau is a conscious defender of Aristotle. The remark- 
able circumstance of all this is precisely that all this return to 
ancient thought has taken place by entirely modern methods. 
As we have already seen, the objective reality of thought, the 
Externality of the world, the validity of the causal nexus, were 
all taken for granted in the old philosophy; but we find all 
these problems grappled with in the pages which we have 
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before us. Modern philosophy is fought with on its own 
ground, and by its own weapons. In this terribly distracted 
and much abused century in which we live, we must confess 
that we see one virtue, and that is, a passionate worship of 
facts as opposed to theories. That the worship at times 
becomes jdolatrous we quite allow. Yet we must confess that 
we have ourselves a great weakness for facts. The misery of 
the age is that it ignores all the deepest facts of human nature. 
It is precisely on these that Mr. Martineau, and especially Mr. 
Hutton, have taken their stand. While the former excels 
above all in clear exposition and in a rare power of imparting 
an almost dramatic life to the abstrusest subject, the latter 
brings to the help of God’s cause a most remarkably subtle 
analysis of precisely those facts of human nature which modern 
thought can only account for by disputing, can only get over 
by ignoring. After all, it seems to us to be the most valuable 
quality in these writers, that they notonly agree in fundamentals 
with the ancient schools, but also that they precisely unfold those 
truths which wanted developing in the schoolmen, and which 
have been developed by later Christian writers, such as Father 
Kleutgen. It is much that they should have bent all their 
energies to prove what Aristotle held long ago, and what Kant 
and his successors destroyed—the truth that man knows reality 
and not phenomena alone. Butit is more remarkable that their 
progress. has been parallel to, not in opposition to, that of the 
Catholic schools. That the scholastic doctrines required 
to be perfected and developed, especially in the philo- 
sophical account of the causal nexus, is acknowledged by their 
warmest admirer and defender.* Both Kleutgen and Mr. 
Martineau have employed themselves in connecting the origin 
of the notion of cause with the exercise of our own spontaneous 
activity, whether of intellect or will. Again, a diligent reader 
of S. Thomas, who studies with all the affection and admira- 
tion which such a great saint and thinker deserves, will 
especially long for an explanation of that synderesis, the 
existence of which he fully acknowledges and yet has not 
sufficiently analyzed. We long to know what are those prin- 
ciples of the intellect and conscience which so lie at the root 
of all our mental and moral operations, and which are so 
immediate that he calls them innate, because they are not 
susceptible of proof, and require none, since they are lit up 
by their own truth. Every student of the “ Philosophy of the 
Olden Time” will recollect how large a part of the book 
is devoted to an elucidation of first principles, and a reader of 
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the Essays which lie before us, will remember that the very 
truth for which, more than others, their authors have fought, 
is the existence, in the human intellect, of a power of intuition. 
We fully admit that probably there would be a question 
between the Catholic and Protestant writers as to the number 
of such principles ; but there would be no difference of opinion 
as to the fact that “all knowledge implies intuition (schauen), 
that is, immediate knowledge of first principles.”* Even 
on a question which Mr. Hutton treats with great eloquence 
and acuteness, the proof of the existence of God, there is a 
real and profound agreement, though several of his expressions 
would not have been written by a Catholic philosopher. 

It is startling to find him suppose that an Atheist can be in a 
state of invincible ignorance. It is still more surprising to find 
him speaking as if there could be no scientific proof of that 
great truth. We cannot think that he can really mean what 
his words seem to say, for he himself, in these striking essays, 
has furnished demonstrations of God’s existence as novel 
as they are forcible. The real fact is that the arguments which 
he uses are rather moral than metaphysical. Yet even here a 
change has come over the spirit of our philosophy. Though 
Catholic writers still clearly assert that the old cosmological 
arguments are valid, yet there is in Kleutgen a manifest dis- 
position to complete the proofs of God’s personality by proofs 
drawn from the conscience and from man’s moral nature. 
Less stress is laid upon any one argument, and more upon the 
cumulus of the whole. In answering an objection of Hermes 
that one of the common arguments from design is not in- 
consistent with the notion off a God immanent in the 
universe, Kleutgen answers it, not by denying the fact, but 
by pointing out that other arguments lie under the same 
defect, and require to be eked out by proofs of another kind. 
He allows that some demonstrations of God’s existence are by 
themselves of no avail against Pantheists.t ‘‘ That,” he adds, 
“which is requisite to make an argument for the existence of 
God valid, is only that the being whose existence is proved 
should be no other than the one true God: it is not requisite 
that this should be clearly brought out by this proofalone.” In 
the same place he defends the traditional arguments on the 
ground that they “furnish elements, by the development of 
which men may be led to a definite knowledge” of God’s 
personality, It is plain that the principle of cumulative 
evidence is here recognized, and that no fault can be found 
with those,who consider any one proof by itself incomplete. 








* Kleutgen, 333. + Ibid., 921. t Ibid., 924, 
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There is, however, a better way of defending Mr. Hutton. 
It is an undoubted fact that the enormous majority of men 
believe in God without any scientific demonstration of His 
existence at all. We find ourselves believers in God as we 
awake to the fact that we are the children of our mothers. 
There is no point of time which can be called the dawn of 
reason, and if there were, there is no break of continuity, not 
® moment’s suspension of judgment, when we arrive at 
its use, and no questioning of the spirit whether we are right 
in believing in God. We continue to believe in Him as we 
continue to breathe, without reflecting on the mechanism of 
the lungs. Thus it happens that when in after-life the few, 
who are capable of it, apply acquired science to the proof of 
God’s existence, the reasons, which they find, most inadequately 
represent the reasons why they believed. They need not be 
those which convinced them at all. At its very best, logic is 
only an imperfect representation of the arguments which help 
to carry conviction to the intellect : it can only reproduce the 
dry bones even of these, and conviction is the work of the 
whole living man. After all, the modes in which an infinite 
spirit presents Himself to the intellect and finds His way into 
the deep heart of a creature, are more subtle and delicate than 
the many speechless looks and unreasoning indications by 
which the news of the love of one human being is conveyed 
to another, and equally defy analysis. Let any one sit 
down and try to find the middle term of a passionate 
burst of beautiful music. It is possible for a man to 
accept God as the conclusion of a syllogism; but did any 
of us ever meet with such a one, or ever hear of him? It 
is this unreasoning knowledge of God which Ontologism 
has caricatured and distorted. S. Anselm, a saint whose mind 
was as profound as his soul was loving, saw and felt it, and only 
made the blunder of attempting to put it into a formal process 
with mood and figure. It is chiefly on this unscientific con- 
viction of God’s existence, a persuasion too deep for words, 
too boundless even for thought, that Mr. Hutton dwells. We 
wish that we had space to quote some of those pages in which, 
with a vein of indignant emotion, he pierces the firmament 
of hard brass with which Agnosticism would surround the 
universe. What we would point out here is the fact that 
modern theologians insist far more than has ever been done 
since patristic times, on this very unscientific knowledge of 
God. We apprehend that this kind of conviction is the 
“assent ” which Father Newman, whose doctrine some most 
absurdly connect with Kant, has disjoined from reasoning, in a 
famous book which seems to us to be not so much in opposi- 
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tion to as beside the scholastic system, and which could 
not for that reason be thrown into scholastic language. 
Above all, we find the same development in Father Kleutgen. 
Not with the eloquence of Mr. Hutton, but with equal 
clearness and force, he reminds his readers of man’s early 
conviction previous to demonstration. ‘We must carefully 
distinguish,” he says,* “between the knowledge of God, 
of which we here speak, and that which is independent of 
and previous to all scientific argument. Just as a man, as 
soon as he only comes to the use of reason, by the sight of his 
own bounded and dependent being, and by the consideration 
of the universe, is assured of the existence of God without 
being brought to it by painful proof of the theoretical reason, 
so he wants no learned teaching to recognize God in the voice 
of his conscience.” In the same place he speaks of “ God- 
consciousness.” Elsewhere he calls it that ‘‘ spontaneous 
knowledge of God which may be called immediate, inasmuch 
as it is imparted without any strained, nay, without any con- 
scious reflection.” + ‘“ Dig deep enough, and I shall lie among 
my ancestors,” once said a dying Catholic, who was to be 
buried in an old churchyard, which had become Protestant. 
Thus too in philosophical questions, while shallow thinkers are 
wrangling on the surface, men, who by whatever method have 
once reached the depths where lie the roots of conscience, will 
soon find out the old foundations which must underlie all 
natural truth. 

Is this true also of supernatural truth? Is it to be found in the 
earth beneath, by the strength of the intellect? or can we 
by the sheer force of mind climb up for it to the heaven 
above? ‘To this a Catholic can only answer with a peremptory 
negative. Not only must God reveal to us, for instance, the 
Incarnation from without, but the kinship between that great 
truth and the intellect must not be stretched so far as to 
make it possible for the reason, even after the revelation has 
taken place historically, to find a necessary foundation for it 
in itself. However the existence of Christ may be said to 
satisfy all the deepest yearnings of the human heart, no 
Catholic can hold that it can be proved by reason to be, on the 
ground that it must have been. This is a question which 
concerns the relation of reason to faith, of natural to revealed 
truth. It lies beside our proper subject, yet we must advert 
to it, for we must not leave our readers under the impression 
that there are not wide differences between us and the two 
writers whom we have been glad to praise. 


* “Theologie der Vorzeit,” 418, + “ Philosophie der Vorzeit,’ 909. 
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It is therefore impossible to close this article without saying 
a few words on the position assumed in these volumes of essays 
towards the Catholic Church, and towards revealed truth in 
general. There are many arguments used in them which re- 
quire but little notice, for they rest on a false assumption, 
which we trust that this article has helped to dispel. Mr. 
Martineau speaks of an alliance between negative metaphysics 
and theological dogmatism; he also does but scant justice to 
Father Newman, when he represents him, of all writers in the 
world, as advocating an acceptance of religion with too little 
reference to conscience. We trust that Mr. Martineau will do 
us the justice to acknowledge that our metaphysics are not 
negative, and that our system takes in to the full all the deeper 
and higher facts of human nature. It is, however, mostly to 
Mr. Hutton that we now refer. He too uses some argu- 
ments of which it is really high time to get rid. The day is 
past when, with any chance of success, dogmas, as such, can be 
disparaged as empty formulas, when the mistake can be made 
of supposing that a definite faith is not in accordance with the 
deepest aspirations of our nature, because it is imposed by an 
infallible authority, as if what comes to us from without could 
not receive a response from within. We are glad to find that 
the last essay in Mr. Hutton’s first volume was written before 
the rest. Great, indeed, must have been the ignorance of tho 
Catholic system prevalent when a man of his ability and honesty 
could accuse the Roman Church of sighing “for a divine 
administration, not for a vivid conscious communion with the 
Spirit of God.” He probably would not accept such men as 
Tauler or Thomas a Kempis as specimens of the state of the 
ordinary Catholic, but he will believe us when we say that the 
aim of every Catholic priest is to exhort his children, whether 
English noblemen or Irish peasants, to a communion of “ spirit 
to spirit’ with God. If he had known more of the history of 
God’s Church he would never have written the essay on 
“ Romanism, Protestantism, and Anglicanism.” He chose a 
most unfortunate example for his theory that the ‘‘ social” aims 
of Rome influenced her doctrine, and that ‘ her dogma sprung 
out of her ritual,” when he hrought forward the “ Christian 
practice of baptism ” and its supposed “ social influence” as 
the source of the doctrine of its “ mighty regenerating power.” 
Had he not read how the Roman Church in the third century, 
in the teeth of the greatest saint and martyr of the day, in 
spite of a supposed apostolic tradition, at the risk of separating 
from her spiritual dominion half Asia and all Africa, put out 
of her hands the exclusive administration of that sacrament 
by decreeing that heretical baptism was valid, on the ground 
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that the rite, which is the gate of salvation, must have been 
made by Christ as wide as possible. Here the dogma 
of regeneration dictated the administration of the rite. If 
Mr. Hutton had then known the story of the condemnation 
of Honorius, he would never have argued that Rome cared 
nothing for “truth as truth,’”’ and that dogma was subor- 
dinated to hierarchical purposes. If the Roman Church had 
not preferred God’s truth a thousandfold to her own dignity, 
she would not have acquiesced in and promulgated the ana- 
themas of a council against a Pope, because he had neglected 
to condemn a heresy. 

There is, however, a portion of that essay which we must 
notice, because it throws light on the views of the author 
on the relations between philosophy and religion. In his 
strictures on Father Newman’s account of the spread of the 
doctrine of the Assumption of our Lady, he blames him for 
laying down the principle that the internal evidences of a 
dogma supply for the lack of external proof. We cannot think 
that at that time Mr. Hutton held the views advocated in the 
rest of his volume. If there is one principle more than another 
essential to his system, it is the view that Christians accept the 


doctrine of the Incarnation of our Lord far more on account - 


of its fitting into the yearnings of their nature than on 
account of the-evidence of the fact. 

We should, however, be doing gross injustice to Mr. Hutton 
if we simply used his theory as anargumentum ad hominem. We 
should pity the man who could read without a deep respect the 
eloquent words in which he describes the yearning of humanity 
for the Incarnate God. All honour be to the man who has 
fought his way by intellectual struggles from a dry Unitarian- 
ism to an intense personal love for our Lord God. We must not 
be too critical on his arguments when the result is so satis- 
factory. Who would have the heart logically to dissect the 
wondrous fascination whieh the gospel of Christ exercises on 
a religious mind? Nor do we call upon him to offer up as a 
sacrifice to logic a faith which has evidently become a portion 
of his inmost life. If we thought that there was any chance 
of this, we should leave him in good faith. Ours, at least, is 
not what is called in one of the most characteristic of these 
essays, “the hard Church.” We would rather that he were 
illogical than impious. But there is no need of such a lament- 
able alternative. We ¢an sympathize intellectually to the full 
with one who has “ run after the perfumes” of the Person of 
Christ. It is a valid argument that the vision of Christ is too 
beautiful to be human. We fully admit that the inmost fibres 
of man’s heart are entwined with the life of the Eternal Word, 
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and that the conscience, nay, the very flesh of man, cry out for 
theliving God. What haslogic to do withthe cry of man’s agony, 
or with the thirst of the wounded hart for the waterbrooks ? 
Who would analyze chemically the fire of the Holy Ghost ? But 
what we do find fault with in Mr. Hutton is precisely that accord- 
ing to his theory, the revelation of the existence of the Son of 
God is not a supernatural truth, taught bythe Holy Ghost, but a 
truth so natural to man that very defective external evidence is 
enough to guarantee it, without anything infallible either to 
originate or transmit it. It is quite plain that in proportion as 
you diminish the external organs of revelation, you are forced 
to find its proofs in its internal adaptation to man’s deeper 
nature, and it is further plain that it is possible to exaggerate 
this fitness so as to confuse the natural and supernatural 
order. The temptation to do this, we believe, lies deep in all 
Lutheran theology. The dictum “ humana natura capax divine” 
is called Luther’s shibboleth by one who knows his writings 
well*—a shibboleth which contains truth, but which obviously 
may be so exaggerated as to destroy the supernatural. Indeed, 

the more you reject the divine mode of transmission through 
the organ of a Church supernaturally preserved from error, 
the more you are thrown on man’s natural capacity to receive 
it, and the more you are likely to degrade the supernatural 
task of the Spirit. That Mr. Hutton speaks of a supernatural 
Spirit helping us to rise above ourselves, we are well 
aware; but this Spirit is just as much and just as little 
supernatural in his teaching of the Incarnation as in his 
teaching of the natural truth of the existence of God. To the 
Catholic the Incarnation is a supernatural truth in the sense 
that it is not a development of an old truth. Mr. Hutton per- 
sistently denies its supernaturalness in this sense. In his view 
it is “a natural complement” of the existence of God (p. 281). 
It is revealed in exactly the same way as the existence of God 
itself (p.271). So natural is it that itis a fact “‘ whose roots of 
causation we discern running deep into the constitution of man 
and the character of God” (p. 244). So natural is it that on 
the imperfect historical evidence of four Gospels, none of which 
are infallible, three of which contain grave errors, all of which, 
as they stand, are mixtures of truth and falsehood, the belief 
in the Incarnation comes out of the soul of man when it 
catches sight of the historical Christ, just as letters written in 
invisible ink come out before a fire. No wonder that on this 
view an infallible Church is superfluous. We yearn for an 
infallible Church as a safeguard against our own reason, 





* Dorner, 
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lest it should intrude its human conclusions, not into the 
evidence for, but into the very conception of the Man-God. 
Mr. Hutton bids us be of good cheer: individual human 
nature in its highest aspects is perfectly adequate to the task. 
without any infallible help. Thus the Christian religion becomes 
a transcendental philosophy guaranteed by historical facts, 
themselves with very scanty evidence ; just as a moral intui- 
tion is enough to construct without infallible aid a code of 
morals out of the practical moral problems presented to it 
by the outward world. As a man put face to face witha 
moral question is enabled to make out his duty by the light of 
conscience, so by the illumination of the deep yearnings of his 
nature a man discovers the existence of an incarnate God. 

We cannot help thinking that such a theory as this is 
utterly inconsistent with facts. It leads to unexpected results 
which Mr. Hutton would be the last man in the world to 
welcome. If there be one fact more than another which has 
forced itself on the modern Church it is the existence of 
invincible ignorance. But what room is there left for invincible 
ignorance in a theory which makes the Incarnation as natural 
to man’s reason as the existence of God or as moral truth ? 
Are all Unitarians then so destitute of the deepest yearnings 
of man’s nature, that they are unable to see the necessity of 
an Incarnation? Ifthe existence of the Man-God is so natural 
to manas to dispense to a great extent with external evidence, 
and altogether with the teaching of an infallible Apostle, nay 
of an infallible Christ (for Mr. Hutton’s Christ is not above 
error), then surely it ought to be impossible for one, who 
accepts the facts of the Gospels, inculpably to make a mistake 
about His Godhead. 

We cannot understand invincible ignorance of primary 
natural truths. That through accidental circumstances, through 
bad teaching or faulty education, men may be ignorant 
of some remote deductions from first moral principles or 
some truths about God, is no doubt conceivable. But we must 
remember that in Mr. Hutton’s view the Incarnation, instead 
of adding difficulties to God’s existence, makes it easier to be 
believed (p. 283). How, on a large scale, among cultivated 
men of high character, whose attention is continually fixed 
upon the subject, invincible ignorance should prevail with 
respect to so natural a truth we cannot understand. Again, in- 
culpable ignorance of supernatural truths which require external 
promulgation through a supernatural organ, and which are in- 
accessible to human reason, is quite conceivable ; but we cannot 
understand ignorance of truths which rest on universal reasons, 
lying in the deepest depths of man’s nature. 
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But the most remarkable thing is that these universal reasons 
which ought to unite mankind into a vast Catholic Church 
turn out to be a disintegrating power, which makes all union 
impossible by the very nature of the system. ‘The simple fact 
is, that from the very moment that an infallible authority has 
been withdrawn, ever since the Reformation left man to the 
‘€ universal reasons”? of which Mr. Hutton makes so much, the 
belief in the Incarnation has become less and less, till in Ger- 
many, for instance, it has almost disappeared. The atoms 
which, according to this theory, ought to have been held to- 
gether with the force which forms the diamond, fly asunder, 
never more to be united. Mr. Hutton foresees this; he 
trusts so little to his reasons that he is obliged from his very 
theory to provide the broadest possible church for inevitable 
dissenters. We need hardly say that he is a latitudinarian of 
the laxest kind. After all, his Incarnation is his own conclusion, 
and he is too modest to impose it on the universe. That 
happens to him which is the fate of all who reach something 
resembling the truth, through reasoning, without authority. 
They cannot believe that Christ has revealed His Godhead so 
clearly as made its acceptance imperative. His universal 
reasons leave room enough fora huge mass of particular error. 
A Christianity utterly stripped of dogma and reduced to 
bare facts,—a vague trust in an ambiguous Christ ; such is 
the result. A Gospel torn to shreds and positively honey- 
combed by rationalistic criticism, so that in the uncertain 
light no man can tell fact from falsehood, universal reasons 
without sufficient strength to impose their own truth and not 
luminous enough to shine by their own brilliancy, and, for the 
result of all, a Christ with an equivocal Godhead :—this is not 
a Revelation. This Christ, who reveals himself in a way 
so slovenly that mankind is, from the very theory of the 
revelation, incapacitated from ascertaining whether he be God 
or man, is not believable. 

We should do Mr. Hutton injustice if we represented this 
mass of confusion as the whole upshot of his theory. He has 
one point of external evidence which is better than this. He 
points to the history of the Christian Church, and finds there 
evidence of a new and supernatural life brought into the 
world by Christ. He argues that a dead Christ, a Christ from 
whose grave the stone had never been rolled, a Christ who 
was not eternal and divine, could never have so regenerated 
earth. ‘‘I cannot understand the history of the Christian 
Church at all, if all the firmest trust which has been stirred by 
faith in the actual inspiration of a nature at once eternal and 
human, has been lavished on a dream.” The Unitarian Gospel, 
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as he implies, never did and never could have converted the 
world. ‘This is all most true and beautifully said; but he 
should have added, that the Church which did convert theworld 
was a Church which claimed infallibility. The Church which 
transfused the living stream of His blood from her own veins 
into those of the earth there can be no doubt, was a dogmatic 
Church. If he asks us why we believe in the infallibility of 
this Church, we answer : on the self-same grounds as he believes 
in the Incarnation. Men believed in Christ because they saw 
marks of divine mission about the men who preached Him. 
The same men who told them that Christ was God also told 
them that the Church was infallible. Why should they believe 
one and not the other? Belief in Christ and submission to the 
Church wasone act and not two. Itwas not a successive process 
of first believing in an unerring Church, and then in a Christ 
preached by her. They saw marks of Godhead about the 
whole religion, and accepted all together: its Incarnate God 
and the Church which He bought with His blood. We too 
have felt all the yearnings for the living Christ which Mr. 
Hutton so well describes, and when we ask ourselves 
how it was that the earth came to believe in Him, how 
the world was twice converted, first, the old Roman 
world, East and West, and then the Teutonic, the sole 
and only answer is: not by a collection of independent 
units with universal reasons, impotent to produce a universal 
answer to our anxious question “who is this Christ?” 
but by a Church which claimed to speak in His name, 
and to have received from Himself the gift of infallibility. 
We believe in this gift for reasons of two kinds; because & 
priori we cannot conceive how it is possible that the Christ’s 
original revelation should have been preserved without an infalli- 
ble Church ; secondly, because in point of fact we find a Church 
claiming infallibility from the first, as Christ asserts His own 
Godhead. This Church is believable as Christ is believable. 
For her men feel the same enmity, for her men feel the same 
yearning, the same divine longing deep in their inmost heart, 
as they do for Christ ; and if they ask themselves the mean- 
ing of this profound feeling, they find that it isa part and parcel 
of their love for Him, of their thirst for knowledge about 
Him ; for she alone, absolutely alone, who claims to represent 
Him, has a definite message about Him. We must confess 
that the history of the last three hundred years by no means 
disposes us to alter our view. The experiment has been 
fairly tried, to teach the Incarnation without an infallible 
Church. If it had succeeded, men might have been inclined 
to reverse the experience of the first fifteen hundred years of 
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the existence of Christianity, and to conclude that an adult 
Christianity could now walk alone without a Church. But what 
has been the effect of the Reformation on the doctrine of the 
Incarnation? It has introduced endless confusion. We have 
sown vanity and have reaped the whirlwind. It has struck 
away the authority of an infallible teacher and trusted first to 
external evidence. When the progress of science has fearfully 
shaken, if not destroyed, this external testimony, then thought- 
ful and earnest men haye sought its proofs in man’s inmost 
nature. They have thus unwittingly destroyed the supernatural- 
ness of the doctrine. Above all they dare not assert it to be 
so certain as to claim the homage of the world. When anew 
religion presents itself to mankind, before men accept it, 
their first question is what are its doctrines? To the question 
“ What is Christianity”? no one gives a definite answer but 
the believer in an infallible Church. The theory which we 
are considering does not even attempt it. What is 
Christianity is so far undiscoverable that men must agree to 
differ, and all are Christians who trust in Christ, whether He be 
God or not. This is not the “ social and the growing religion ” 
which converted the world. We could have told beforehand 
that it never could be social and could never grow. It will 
never bring back to Christianity a generation fast falling 
away from Christ. 

Yet after all there are noble accents to be heard in Mr. 
Hutton’s pages. It is a noble hope that Christianity will still, 
in — of all, bring an element of the divine into the “ vulgar 
modern life of England.” It was an attempt worthy of a 
deeply religious mind to bring all the acuteness of a singularly 
subtle intellect, and the eloquence of a master in the art of 
writing, to serve the cause of Christ, sorely imperilled among 
scientific men. It is a fearful moment when men who long 
to believe, see, or think that they see, that geology and 
history and criticism sap the foundations of their faith. 
It is a fearful moment when men come to ask themselves if 
facts be against faith, what then ? Mr. Hutton describes him- 
self as one who is “ fully alive to the force of the literary and 
scientific scepticisms of the day.” He certainly in the very 
volume before us shows how deeply he feels the havoc made 
by criticism on the Bible. His essay on the Fourth Gospel 
speaks of the difference between the Evangelists in terms 
which startle us. A sort of Quixotic candour comes over him 
under the disguise of a chivalrous acceptance of fact, whenever 
he meets with any of the rapidly shifting theories raised by 
criticism about the Scriptures. Yet, after all, who would 
deny that the present state of critical science has brought with 
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it certain supposed facts at this moment difficult to answer ? 
What is our attitude towards them? Wecan look them in the 
face with the utmost calmness; we can dispassionately master 
all facts, and give their due weight to objections, for we are 
perfectly certain that whatever turns out to be the truth will 
not be against the faith. We can afford to wait. We can 
trust the Church, who herself is waiting. The state of science at 
this moment is such that all decisions are premature; for the 
theories, nay the facts of yesterday, are perpetually met by 
the counter facts and theories of to-day. It is too much to 
ask the Church to decide on perpetually shifting evidence. 
How can she build in the crater of a volcano or establish - 
herself on an earthquake? Meanwhile we feel perfectly sure 
that the Church, which at first discountenanced the helio- 
centric theory, and then altered a traditional interpretation 
of Scripture to suit it, when once it became evident, will not 
be narrow-minded in her appreciation of proved facts and 
will judge unerringly when she judges at all. 

To sum up the whole of what we have said, it appears to us 
that there can be no chronological division of philosophy into 
good and bad. Scholasticism and modern philosophy need 
only differ as two methods, scholasticism leaning to the 
ontological and deductive, modern philosophy to the psycho- 
logical and inductive method. Each method may be wrongly 
used ; as modern philosophy has its Kant, so scholasticism 
had its Occam. We are scholastic to the backbone, for we 
consider the only chance of obtaining a definite philosophy 
to lie in the acceptance of the Aristotelian system as a 
basis. But a king of thought can only be brought back by 
willing minds, not by a coup d’état. We would deprecate 
with all our might any attempt to thrust scholasticism 
down the world’s throat as the only possible mould of 
truth. Important questions have arisen of late years which 
the schoolmen did not contemplate, and which have to be 
faced manfully. If we were asked what we thought about 
the future of philosophy, we should say that we do not 
dread the influx of physiology. It will only end in the return 
to the old doctrine that the soul is the form of the body. 
‘To bring about this consummation we must do justice to our 
enemies ; we must master their theories, not attack them by 
ridicule or contempt. Above all, we must make the old 
philosophy intelligible and attractive to our contemporaries. 
It is not enough to say to ourselves that we possess the truth, 
and that it must make its way by its own weight when it is 
brought in contact with error. ‘Truth may be dull and error 
may be brilliant. It is even within the bounds of possibility 
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that an evil-minded undergraduate might prefer the brilliant 
falsehood of Huxley to the truth of some conceivable advocates 
of the scholastic revival. 





A kind critic has forwarded to us the following objection :— 


‘In order to show that the principle of matter and form is 
not necessary for Christian philosophy, it is not enough to 
show that it cannot be demonstrated by mere reason. It is 
necessary besides to show that it is not necessarily pre- 
supposed for certain dogmatic truths.” 


We answer that a truth which cannot be demonstrated by 
reason is not a truth of philosophy at all, and belongs to 
another science, that of theology. Our plea was therefore 
sufficient for our subject, which is scholastic philosophy. We 
agree, however, with our critic so far. A proposition which 
is a necessary premiss implied in a dogmatic truth ought not 
to be contradicted by philosophy. What truth, however, do 
we contradict when we say that the principle of matter and 
form is not binding on the conscience as the only explanation 
of nature? The Church, indeed, has said that the living 
body has a form, viz. the soul; it does not follow from this 
that all natural objects are composed of matter and form, 
which is what the scholastic philosophy asserts. The Church 
has committed herself to the truth of the distinction of 
matter and form in the case of the human individual, and in 
no other. In the case of the sacraments the use of the terms 
is clearly analogical. Even if it were not so, it is plain that 
no conclusion as to the physical composition of the universe 
can be drawn from supernatural entities. 

In order to prevent misunderstanding, we also hold that it 
is the business of Catholic philosophy to show that any given 
philosophical doctrine, not provable by reason but required 
by theology, cannot be proved to contradict reason. We, how- 
ever, contend that the scholastic view of matter and form is 
not required by theology, except in the case of the soul. 





Art. II.—THE TRUE MISSION OF THE TEUTONIC 
RACE. 


Conversion of the Teutonic Race. Conversion of the Franks and the 
English. 

Sequel to Conversion of the Teutonic Race. S. Boniface and the Con- 
version of the Germans. By Mrs. Horr. Edited by the Rev. Joun 
BernarD Dateairns. Washbourne. 1872. 


O much labour and research have been spent in these latter 
years on the special genius and characteristics of the 
Aryan families, that there are few people of any pretensions 
to cultivation who have not made themselves to some extent 
acquainted with the subject. Mr. Cox’s volumes on the 
myths and poetry of the great Japhetian race have also been a 
source of enjoyment to many, and have opened up contro- 
versies and suggestions embracing a wide field of interest, to 
which the gradual unfolding of Sanskrit literature and de- 
velopment of the affinities of Hindi and Scandinavian mythic 
poetry has essentially added. 

We are not, however, going to wander into those tempting 
regions of intellectual inquiry, but, bending our steps in 
another direction, confine ourselves to following the course 
of one or two branches of the great family in their relations 
with the Church, or, as we may briefly term it, in their 
Providential history; first in their individual fruitfulness, and 
next in their missionary results in different ages. 

It need scarcely be said that the time, as well as the causes 
of the first great movement or emigration of the Aryan race 
is uncertain. Ali that is known is, that the great Japhetian 
family broke and divided into two streams, flowing east and 
west. 

The Eastern flood poured through Persia to India, when it 
drove out the primitive Dravidic race, and occupied the great 
peninsula as far as the Ganges. The fine climate and enor- 
mous natural resources of the soil released them from so much 
of the sordid labour of life, that the emigrants early acquired 
a high degree of civilization, and are soon seen to possess vast 
armies, powerful governments, considerable commerce, and 
refined arts and manufactures. With this branch of the family 
we shall have nothing further to do, for, with all their gifts of 
natural wisdom, stores of intellectual sagacity and wealth of 
attainment, the Eastern Aryans did not receive, or at least 
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did not make their own, the one priceless pearl of the true 
faith ; and thus lost all share in the great mission of their 
Western brethren. 

That second stream of the Indo-Teutonic source split into 
the well-known currents of Greeks, Romans, Kelts, Germans, 
and Slaves. In the Old Scriptures we read briefly the record :— 


The sons of Japheth : Gomer and Magog, and Madai, and Javan 
And the sons of Javan : Elisa and Tharsis, Cetthim and Dodanim. By these 
were divided the islands of the Gentiles in their lands, every one according to 
his tongue and their families in their nations.* 


It is needless to speculate upon the causes of the almost 
immediate lapse of the three later divisions into barbarism ; 
but the most obvious probability is that whereas the Greeks 
and Romans settled down very early into cities and social 
forms of government, carefully preserving such primitive 
Eastern traditions as the loss of religion allowed, the three 
remaining families, scattered farther towards the north, by 
little and little adopted entirely nomade habits, and thus 
fell away more and more from traditional control and the 
restraints of government and settled law. They had, too, to 
fight a fiercer battle with the elements and a rigorous climate, 
which made the toil of subsistence the full work of their daily 
life; and, as the necessary result, tillage, hunting, and the 
manufacture of weapons, utensils, and rough clothing suf- 
ficiently taxed both their bodily strength and mental energies. 
The chief general tradition they preserved was of their Eastern 
origin, which was carefully handed down by the Frank, Saxon, 
Bavarian, and Swabian families, and embodied in the Eddas 
as the migration led by Odin from Asgard, in the East, “ the 
city of the blest.’’+ 

Separating, then, from the stream of Kelts, who, under 
various subdivisions, flowed over Spain, Gaul, and our own 
islands, and from the Slaves, who, pursuing a more irreclaimable 
course of nomadism, scattered to the north-east and through 
the Asian plains, we follow the German branch of the Teuton 
family as it spread generally from Scandinavia to the Vistula, 
Danube, and Black Sea, and who may be roughly divided into 
Allemanni, Frisians, Burgundians, Saxons, Franks, Scandina- 
vians, and English. All of these, with various shades of dis- 
tinction, early divided themselves into nobles, freemen, serfs, 
and slaves, or nobles, freemen, and serfs. The whole governing 
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body—kings, chiefs, magistrates, and priests—were chosen 
from the noble class, the freemen were trained to arms, and 
the serfs tilled the soil. Thus from the earliest beginning, 
with the truest discernment of real government, a body of 
apioro were set free to set an example to the tribes or settle- 
ments in the law of social order and rule, and to teach lofty 
principles of truth, justice, and honour, and the cultivation of 
the higher faculties. 'The whole noble class, and it alone, was 
initiated into the meaning and knowledge of the Runes, or 
traditional lore and language of an older time, and discussed 
every important matter before it was submitted to the general 
assemblies. But while certain points of early German govern- 
ment thus lean towards oligarchical tendencies, the whole 
body of freemen was thoroughly protected in its ample rights. 
The whole of the land was parcelled out to villages or families, 
and belonged equally to all for the common use. All that an 
individual could own was his house and garden, and the cows 
and sheep he had reared. Allotments were made to every 
freeman, which he was obliged to cultivate by traditional 
observances—sowing, reaping, and exchanging the crops by 
rule ; and after the ground was cleared it was thrown open to 
the general village herds. Besides this, the primeval forest, 
the natural pastures, ponds, and fisheries were free to every 
freeman alike without restriction. Even in war the spoils 
were drawn by lot, each taking his share; and if any one 
transgressed the traditional rules, or infringed upon his neigh- 
bour’s rights, he was tried by his peers; and no man might 
strike or bind the guilty except the priests, “‘the representa- 
tives of the Higher Powers.” Whenever the settlements 
naturally outgrew their quarters and means of subsistence, a 
colony, chosen by lot, would prepare for emigration. Sacri- 
fices were then offered, the idols, with the women and children, 
were loaded in waggons, and the men appointed accompanied 
them, driving the flocks and herds. In this way, through 
pathless districts of forest and plain, the German stream moved 
gradually onwards from the Hindd-Koosh to Scandinavia, and 
thence, still urged on by providential impulse, a portion de- 
scended in what seemed countless hordes upon the outposts of 
the age-worn and enfeebled Roman empire. A second division 
spread along the Baltic shores, and quickly threw itself into that 
fearless system of sea-marauding which, in after-years, made 
the Vikings and their descendants the terror of Europe. But 
wherever, or for however long a time these roving tribes were 
absent from their original settlements, they still retained their 
rights, and from time to time returned to claim their lands. 
In the fifth century a family of Heruli who had been wander- 
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ing for two hundred years, and had obtained a grant from 
Rome in Illyria, resolutely turned away from this luxurious 
settlement, and went back across the whole of Europe to 
Scandinavia, where they were honourably received, and ob- 
tained portions of land. In this instance a strong family 
resemblance is discernible with our own countrymen at the 
present day. 

It will easily be seen that the wide freedom allowed and 
even offered to individual action must have weakened the 
collective power or social union; and this fact was so keenly 
felt in the principal Teuton nations that they elected kings, 
either for life or a fixed term, or instituted the custom of vowed 
service, by which men bound themselves to a chief for life or 
for certain wars or undertakings. The vow was made on oath 
with religious ceremonies, a ring or badge was adopted, and 
the service entered upon took precedence of all other duties 
for the time. 

In this way was planted that marvellous germ of feudal ser- 
vice and lofty devotion which Christian teaching afterwards 
ripened to such magnificent results. 

Side by side with this great principle of service and self- 
sacrifice, which went so far as the endurance of captivity and 
the offering of life itself for the chief to whom the vow was 
taken, sprang up that reverence and tenderness towards women 
which distinguished the German tribes above all others even 
in their pre-Christian days. Women were considered by 
them to be the recipients of Divine secrets and mysteries, 
and the gifts of wisdom and counsel in difficulties. ‘The wife 
was the adviser and confidante of her husband, instead of 
being looked upon, as in the Latin and Greek branches of the 
family, as his plaything and slave. At marriage she received 
a yoke of oxen, a horse, and a spear, as symbols of her help 
to her husband in the field, in battle, and in mediation; that 
she was to bind his wounds, and bury him, and, if left alone, to 
avenge his death. In some tribes a second marriage was for- 
bidden, and in others the widow died with her husband.* Far, 
however, as natural virtue and reason extended its sway over 
the German pagans, and marvellous as were the results in pre- 
serving them from the hideous iniquities of other heathen, it will 
readily be conceived that men allowed themselves more lati- 
tude than they gave to women, and that polygamy was a fre- 
quent privilege of the kings and chiefs. Still, marriage was 
always celebrated with religious rites, and the gross and mon- 
strous sensuality of classical nations was unknown to the pagan 
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Germans. Their chief faults were drunkenness, and fits of 
violent, almost insane fury, which they looked upon as inspira- 
tions from the gods. 

It is well worth noting that this very violence of wrath, 
which mere natural virtue had no power to control, was used 
as a “ Divine indignation ” to break up and stamp to death 
the vast rottenness distinctly sustained by the powers of dark- 
ness, which the Roman empire had spread over the habitable 
earth. 


And all the earth was in admiration after the Beast. And theyadored the 
Dragon which gave power to the Beast, and they adored the Beast, saying : 
Who is like to the Beast ? and who shall be able to fight with it ? 

And he opened his mouth in blasphemies against God, to blaspheme His 
name, and His Tabernacle [the Church] and those that dwell in Heaven. 
And it was given to him to make war with the Saints, and to overcome them 
and power was given him over every tribe, and people, and tongue, and 
nation ; and all that dwell upon the earth adored him: whose names are 
not written in the Svok of Life of the Lamb 

She is fallen, she is fallen, that great Babylon, which made all nations 
drink of the wine of the wrath of her fornication.* 


No one can glance at the history of the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth centuries without being struck with the Providential 
character of the great outburst of migration which threw wave 
after wave of invasion upon the once irresistible Roman 
power. The Empire had been divinely spread over the known 
earth, and strengthened to a profound peace, that our Lord’s 
birth might take place under its shadow, that His hidden 
anc teaching life might be guarded by the outward bul- 
warks of a.vast political power, and that the announcement of 
the first creed and opening labours of the Apostolic college 
might be carried on beneath the network of the most mar- 
vellous administrative unity the world has ever known. Had 
not the cry been raised, ‘“‘If thou release this man thou art 
not Cesar’s friend, for whosoever maketh himself a king 
speaketh against Caesar,” + our Lord himself might, had He 
so willed, have appealed to the Roman law and gone free. 
S. Paul successfully asserted his Roman citizenship at 
Philippi, against the injustice of being scourged—* men that 
are Romans uncondemned,”—and again at Jerusalem when 
about to be tortured. But when the Church had fairly struck 
its roots into the earth, and the grain of mustard-seed 
spread into a growing tree, room had to be made for it to fiil 
0 place of the noxious decaying growth that cumbered the 
and. 
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Then, as if upheaved by an irresistible impulse, the “ foun- 
tains of the great deep” of the Asiatic nations were broken 
up; and beginning from China, the ocean of humanity poured 
forth its floods from east to west. Tatars, Huns, and Sarma- 
tians urged on the Slaves, Germans, and Visigoths in a mighty 
stream south-westwards; across the Danube, the Rhine, the 
Rhone, the Alps, and the Pyrenees, rolled countless hordes of 
Goths, Vandals, Franks, Burgundians, and Lombards, with 
tribes and subdivisions too many to name; while swarms of 
Keltic Scots, Picts, Angles, Danes, and Normans, spread 
themselves through the British islands, and overflowed into 
the north of Gaul. 

Like those of the avenging Flood, the succeeding punish- 
ment and miseries of the irruption of this human deluge are 
inconceivable to our enfeebled notions of the power of en- 
durance. Whole countries became deserts, tenanted only by 
wild beasts and birds of prey. The largest cities of the 
Empire were repeatedly sacked, and the ruined and smoking 
streets ‘choked with putrid bodies. Italy lay like one vast 
slaughter-house, and even the Saints then living were 
convinced that the world drew towards its end. S. Jerome, 
S. Augustine, and 8. Gregory poured forth their lamenta- 
tions on the miseries around them, suspended their writings, 
and prayed to be taken out of the world.* Here and there 
only, by the very fact of being driven out into remote islands 
and desolate savage spots, the scattered survivors gathered 
some remnants of strength, and began to form themselves 
again into republics and states under the traditions of Roman 
law and social order.t 

The depth of the depravity of the Roman empire may be 
partially—though only partially—gauged by the cruel sharp- 
ness of the cure. That great writer of our own time, whose 
marvellous intellect seems able to seize at a glance the 
depths and shallows of historical truth, observes, in his 
“Callista,” that no living man can gauge the hideous 
depravity of heathenism, or conceive in the least degree what 
a Christian would have to suffer in walking through the streets 
of a pagan city. And in the midst of a desolation which gives 
a foretaste of the “latter times,” it was only through the 
Church, as she arose and put forth her strength, that the 
afflicted nations were now saved and healed. This came 
about chiefly through the wonderful hold the faith asserted 
upon the German people. Early in the fourth century 
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German bishops are found assisting in councils; and at the 
beginning of the fifth, the chief part of the German settlers in 
the Roman provinces they occupied were Christians. The 
German clergy had their full orders; monks, nuns, and 
hermits were numerous, and the religious services were carried 
out with proper liturgical forms. It is worthy of remark that 
Roman paganism had never taken the least hold of the 
German tribes, who revolted at its foulness, while the 
teaching of captive bishops and priests, on the other hand, 
immediately won a hearing and commended itself to their 
previous just, temperate, and upright natural sense. They 
quickly seized and appreciated the mystery of the Incarnation 
and consequent virtue of the Sacraments, the Communion of 
Saints, and the reverence due to the Blessed Virgin; and 
early conceived a warm attachment to Rome as the central 
See of S. Peter and guiding power of the Church. No doubt 
the presence of many eminent saints increased and stirred up 
the continual loyalty of Germany and Gaul at that time. S. 
Hilary, 8. Martin, S. Athanasius, and S. Jerome (at Tréves, 
which was also the birthplace of S. Ambrose), form a group 
of teachers whose stamp upon any nation must have been 
indelible. S. Ambrose wrote one letter to the Queen of the 
Marcomanni which converted the entire tribe, and he was 
also the friend of Arbogastes, the Frank chief who then 
chiefly ruled in Gaul.* 

Then were beheld those vivid, divinely-guided instances of 
the power of the Church, or of the Church through her Saints, 
of which the history of the time is full. In the sack of Rome 
by Alaric, when sacred vessels belonging to 8S. Peter’s, of 
great value, were found by a soldier in a house, the fierce 
chief himself ordered the trumpets to sound a truce; the 
Goths carried the vessels in procession on their heads, while 
they joined with the Christians in singing hymns as they 
deposited their booty in triumph in the basilica. §S. German, 
again, in the fifth century, hastened to meet Eocari, who was 
laying waste Armorica, and, seizing his horse by the bridle, 
rebuked him for all the sins of his life. Eocari, in great awe, 
immediately withdrew his army. S. Loup, or Lupus, at 
Troyes, 8. Genevitve the shepherdess at Paris, and 5S. 
Aignan at Orleans, with like courage crossed the path of 
Attila, the “scourge of God,” and saved their cities from 
destruction. The defeat of this terrible ravager at Chilons, 
where 300,000 men were left dead on the field, led to his 
retreat to Cologne, and the massacre of S. Ursula, S. 
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Pianosa, and the British Virgins, upon whom the ridicule of 
an age of ignorance has been thrown. These consecrated 
women, driven from Britain by the Saxon heathen, had crossed 
to Holland and gone to Cologne, whence some of them had 
accompanied §. Servatius to Rome on a pilgrimage to pray 
against Attila, whose ubiquitous presence and ravages can 
scarcely now be realized. No strength of man or virtue of 
woman was spared by this monster and his Huns; and when 
he found that none of these women—of whom Cologne was 
full—were to be overcome, he ordered them to be driven into a 
plain or field, and shot with bows and arrows. After the 
massacre, the Huns left the place, and the citizens came out 
of hiding, and buried the fallen martyrs all together in trenches 
or sarcophagi, with urns full of blood or saturated sand. After- 
wards a basilica and convent were built in their honour, and a 
great devotion to them sprung up at Cologne. It was not till 
nearly twelve centuries afterwards (A.D. 1640) that a formal 
examination was made, and the fosses and sarcophagi opened. 
Then were found the three tiers of skeletons in two rows, care- 
fully laid side by side, with their arms crossed and their faces 
towards the east, dressed as the Church orders in the case of 
martyrs, and with the vessels of blood by their sides. The 
form of the skull was Keltic, and, with few exceptions, the 
skeletons were of young women in full health. Above the 
tiers of bones lay vast quantities of arrows, with skulls and 
bones arrow-pierced, and vessels of blood-steeped sand. 
It is possible that, after the massacre of the consecrated 
virgins, the enraged Huns put all the women of the town to 
death, and that the well-known pile of skulls and bones in the 
church of §. Ursula at Cologne were the remains of these 
secondary victims. 

One of the most marvellous instances of the power of the 
Church in her Saints is seen in the life of S. Severin, the 
apostle of Noricum, of whose birth or position nothing is 
known. He lived, after the manner of the Eastern hermits, in. 
a cell on the borders of Noricum and Pannonia, whence he was 
summoned by the people wherever invasion threatened, took 
the command of the province and defence of the towns, and 
checked the armies of the barbarians. S. Severin always 
fasted till sunset, walked barefoot on the ice, slept on a hair- 
cloth; and grace in him seemed to have extinguished every 
natural weakness of the flesh. Small wonder was it, there- 
fore, that the popular voice hailed him as a delivering angel, 
sent by God to guard them from the invading barbarians, or 
that he succeeded in bringing sinners’to repentance, and the 
whole province to amendment of life. S. Severin collected 
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alms for the common expenses, the ransom of captives, and 
feeding of the poor. When the Allemanni ravaged the 
province, 8. Severin visited their king, and obliged him to 
free the captives he had made. Odoacer, when going as a 
young Herulian barbarian to be one of the Imperial Guard, 
had sought S. Severin’s blessing before starting. The Saint 
said to him, “Go to Italy; you are now clothed in skins, but 
you will soon lavish gifts on multitudes.” This prophecy was 
completely fulfilled ; and Odoacer was also distinguished from 
the other northern conquerors by his moderate and just 
treatment of the conquered. SS. Severin breathed his last 
while impressing upon the heathen king and queen of the Rugii 
that they should be just and merciful towards their people ; 
and the good government and social order established by him 
endured for two hundred years. It is so much easier to 
despond and fear than to persist in well-doing with hope, that 
nothing but the suggestions of the Paraclete, the Comforter 
abiding in the Church, could have sustained the Saints of that 
epoch under the burthen of working up the scattered threads 
of Christian life into a web sufficient for carrymg on any 
practice of religion amid the universal chaos and wreck. 

Nothing but the clear light of faith divinely sustained could 
have supported men like §. Severin in a work which 
resembled only: bridging over gulfs and torrents with frail 
staves and reeds, scaling inaccessible precipices with a rotten 
cord, or catching up clay, refuse, and stones indiscriminately, 
to build any kind of opus tumultuariwm, as a timely bulwark 
against the flood. Men of such spiritual gifts and temper, 
annealed to such perfection that they are in very truth but a 
little lower than the angels, must also have fully discerned the 
failing nature of their materials, and that the labour would be, 
as it proved in §. Severin’s case, only the building of bridges, 
which fell away as soon as the gulfs and torrents were passed. 
For nearly all the divisions of the great Teuton family which 
had been the objects of his rebuke or teaching,—the Goths, 
Vandals, Burgundians, Heruli, Rugii, &c., fell away into 
Arianism, while the other great division of Franks, Lombards, 
and Saxons still remained in darkness and the shadow of death. 
Thus to human eyes and reasoning, the fasts, and prayers, 
and self-punishment, and unwearied toils and lofty virtue of 
the Roman hermit had all been in vain, and even good men 
would doubtless speak among one another of his wasted and 
‘unsuccessful life. 

No more instructive or salutary lesson could have been 
handed on to English Catholics than such instances as his, 
especially when we are ourselves sorely tempted to forget our 
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high calling, and to gauge things by the perpetual test of 
visible results and fruit. For while thus losing himself and 
his whole life and learning in the light of the “ Eternal Years ” 
to come, S. Severin was carrying out the full office of a saint. 
Though reduced to the frailest thread, he had carried on the 
golden line of Catholic tradition, he had preserved Christian 
hfe enough to bear witness to the perpetual, undying truth, 
throwing forward the light of that truth also to the coming 
generations ; and although the rapid flood of the Arian heresy 
swamped and choked the rich harvest he might have reaped 
in his own day, when those floods subsided and dried away, the 
seeds, which he had sown with many tears, sprang up in full 
sheaves in another time. For the end of the fifth century, 
which even to saintly eyes looked like the destruction of the 
Church and the world in one—was lit up with fresh light. The 
Burgundians, as we have seen, had fallen into Arianism, but 
the daughter of the Burgundian king, Gondebald, remained 
true to the Catholic faith. She married the pagan Sicamber, 
Clodwig, or Clovis, king of the Salian Franks, but had her 
sons baptized, and strove to convert her husband to the faith 
of Christ, to whom he objected as a “ weak, weaponless God.” 
The battle of Toltbiac with the Allemanni, ended in Clovis 
invoking “ Jesus, the God of Clotilda,” and obtaining a com- 
plete victory, just when his army was about to give way. He 
had vowed, if victorious, to be baptized in the Catholic faith, 
and he kept his vow by sending for 8. Vidast, the holy priest 
of Toul, to instruct him ; and being solemnly baptized in the 
cathedral at Rheims on Christmas day (a.p. 496), S. Remi, 
the Bishop of Rheims, led the king by the hand, and as 
Clovis walked along, looking at the beautiful procession—new 
to his eyes—of priests and acolytes with the cross and book 
of the Gospels, he said to S. Remi, ‘Father, is this the 
kingdom of Jesus Christ which you promised me?” The 
holy Bishop answered, “‘ No, my son, it is only the beginning 
of the road which leads to it.” When the proud chief asked 
for baptism, 8. Remi said to him, ‘ Sicamber, bow thy head 
meekly, burn what thou hast worshipped, and worship what 
thou hast burnt.”* We dwell more fully upon this well- 
known most beautiful record, because the whole of Christen- 
dom discerned the unusual importance of the conversion. 
Contemporary Saints spoke of it to one another with an out- 
pouring of joy, and Pope Anastasius himself wrote a con- 
gratulatory letter to Clovis, containing the remarkable and 
prophetic words, “‘ Our bark is tossed about with a furious 
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tempest. But we hope against hope; and we praise God that 
He has drawn you out of darkness in order to give His Church 
a protector capable of defending her against all her enemies.” 
It is also most worthy of note that S. Remi, in his visit to 
Clovis and Clotilda on the Christmas eve, gave them both 
much counsel as to their future lives, and assured them, “ if 
they and theirs would faithfully keep God’s law, that they 
should inherit the power of the Roman empire, sustain the 
Church, and reign gloriously.”* 

Still the history of the Merovingian kings will always re- 
semble the well-known aspect of the two streams of the Rhone 
and the Arve, flowing side by side; one in its crystalline blue, 
the other foul, muddy, and unsightly. Terrible crimes, and 
sensual brutality and excess, mingle with signal acts of faith, 
devotion, and acknowledgment of God; and, as we shall see, 
the supernatural life of grace flourished abundantly under- 
neath the crumbling decay of the latter ages of the Mero- 
vingian dynasty. 

‘lhe secret of this vigorous coexistent supernatural life must 
be sought in the faith given to the Divine promise at that 
time, and the manner in which this faith was carried into 
practice by the Church. 

“‘ Seek ye therefore, first the kingdom of God and His jus- 
tice, and all these things shall be added unto you.”+ For the 
Holy See, the Christian and spiritual Rome, at once cast aside 
the outer husk in which the pagan and earthly Rome had 
sought and found its greatness. Irresistible conquest, order, 
law, the perfection of administrative polity, intellectual culture, 
and social civilization, all the kingdoms of the world and the 
glory of them, which had been the reward for demonship 
under the Empire, the Church threw away as chaff, grasping 
only at the salvation of souls, at religious truth, and at local 
unity in faith and mind. And on this very account it was 
given, that out of the chaos of the drowning ancient civiliza- 
tion, the Church, as a true ark, caught up and rescued all that 
was of real value, and for which in truth she had been planted, 
and the creation of the world been begun. In proportion to 
our own faith, we shall ever bear this momentous truth in 
mind, extending the promise to far more than its letter for 
‘*meat, drink, and raiment.” 

It was a distinct sign of supernatural help amid the terrible 
shocks of the age, that about the time of the conversion of 
the Franks, 8. Benedict was born (a.p. 480). Having been 
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taken far education to Rome, which then stood like a city of re- 
fuge high above the ruins and wrecks of the falling Empire, 
S. Benedict, though a mere boy, revolted at the voluptuous vice 
about him, and wandered away to the mountain districts 
above Subiaco, where he took refuge in a cave. Here he led 
for some years so preternatural a life, that his fame spread 
through all the country round, and crowds of all classes 
flocked to him for counsel, instruction, reproof, or consolation. 
Early in the sixth century S. Maurus and S. Placidus, two 
Roman patricians’ children, were brought by their fathers to 
be placed under his training, and so numerous a flock had 
surrounded him that they filled twelve monasteries above 
Subiaco. After some time, led by God through the grace 
of persecutions, S. Benedict transferred his monks to the 
Abruzzi, and there founded his still more famous monastery of 
Monte Cassino, which became the school of religious teaching 
and general learning for the whole of Europe. There he drew 
up that magnificent body of constitutions, the first monastic 
rule composed for Western Christendom, which has been 
said to be sufficient in its wisdom and administrative power to 
govern an empire. The Benedictine rule unites the most 
complete discipline with the spirit of loving charity, and in it 
the first grand attempt was made to fuse the characteristics of 
the Latin and German elements of the Teutonic family. The 
former are discerned in the fact that the excessive bodily 
austerities of the Eastern and eremitical bodies are partially 
exchanged for incessant occupation under strict obedience ; 
developing the great spiritual doctrine that the supreme burnt- 
offering is the offering of self-will in allits ramifications. ‘Tho 
German element shows itself in the freedom of the common 
life, where all ranks were mingled, and the youngest monk 
had his seat in chapter, and gave his voice with equal freedom 
as the Abbot himself. Even after the vow of “ stability ” 
was taken, the monk was free to depart, and the clothes in 
which he came to the monastery were kept for him. Vast 
bands of men of all classes and talents flocked under this rule, 
alternately giving themselves to prayer, study, and manual 
labour; and as their intercourse with the outer world was 
considerable, a vast leaven of Christian principles and culture 
extended through the ample population occupying the Roman 
territory, so that 8. Benedict became, in fact, the great 
patriarch and legislator of modern civilization. 

For within a century after S. Maurus had seen the star- 
sown path by which the soul of “the beloved of the Lord” 
had gone up to his crown, the magnificent Benedictine rule 
had spread through Italy, France, England, Germany, and 
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Spain, and thenceforth flourished, through more than a 
thousand years of the world’s story, as a chief treasury of 
religion, learning, and instruction in itself, and the source of 
innumerable offshoots of monastic life.* 

Before the Franks were yet Christians, their country had 
nourished an apostle destined to perpetuate the faith through 
many generations in a fresh branch of the Teutonic family, 
from whom another great missionary was to return and spread 
the light of the Gospel in Gaul. Towards the end of the 
fourth century the marriage of a Roman soldier, stationed near 
Boulogne, with the sister or niece of S. Martin of Tours, had 
produced a son, now known as S. Patrick. This boy was 
carried off by pirates, and sold as a slave to an Irish chief, 
with whom he remained in bondage for six years. After many 
adventures §. Patrick received the tonsure at Lerins, went to 
Rome, lived many years with 8. German, and finally, in the 
year A.D. 432, was sent by Pope 8S. Celestine to Ireland, where 
his sixty years’ apostolate won for it the title of the “Isle of 
Saints.” One great principle established by S. Patrick has 
always sustained the people he converted. His early prayer 
had been—“ Lead me, I beseech Thee, to the seat of the holy 
Roman Church, that, receiving authority there to preach with 
confidence Thy sacred truth, the Irish nation may be gathered 
to Thy fold through my ministry.” His last exhortation— 
repeated throughout his apostolate much like the “ Little 
children, love one another” of 8. John—was, “ The Church of 
the Irish is a Church of Romans: as you are Christians, so be 
ye Romans.” By simple obedience to this saving principle of 
loyalty, the Irish faith has ever been singularly guarded in 
its purity from heresy and the tendency to fall into schism. 
The first apostle of Burgundy was another Irish saint, Colum- 
ban (A.D. 540-3), who studied at Bangor, and thence passed, 
with a party of monks, to the Burgundian court of Gontram, 
the son of Clotaire I., to whom and io his lords he preached 
the Gospel. 8. Columban was led by a kind of passion for 
prayer and solitude to separate from his intimate companions 
and make his abode in a cave, out of which he gently expelled 
a bear, saying to him, “ Depart hence, and return not 
hither.” Which the bear obeyed. The most astonishing 
facts are told of 8. Columban’s mastery over the wild beasts 
and animals of the Vosges, among which he built his mona- 
steries and made his own retreat. The fierce or timid crea- 
tures came to lick his hands and perch upon him; birds nestled 
in his gown, and squirrels ran up and down it. Bears left 
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their prey, or refrained from touching all but the portions 
given them by the monks, and often awaited their leave before 
beginning to devour. About a hundred and eighty miles of 
territory (Franche-Comté) had been depopulated by heathen 
ravages, and the mountain-chains and torrent-beds were over- 
run by wild beasts. Here again we see the marvellous power 
of the Church under the Merovingian kings. Notwithstand- 
ing the exceptional severity of S. Columban’s iron rule, 
which, unlike that of S. Benedict, made no allowance for 
weakness, sickness, diversity of character, variety of gifts, men 
flocked to put themselves under his training, feeling, with the 
inherent magnanimity of the German nature, that the war 
against evil and the wild freedom of the flesh was the noblest 
battle they could wage. long-haired nobles bowed their 
proud heads voluntarily to be shorn of their boasted golden 
locks, the badge of their rank, and cheerfully mingled with 
the hinds and slaves, who, in seeking the monastic life, rather 
gained than sacrificed liberty. 

So wonderful a conquest inevitably raised up storms against 
8. Columban, who was not, like 8. Patrick, personally known 
at Rome, and who obstinately adhered to several obsolete 
Irish customs, differing from those of the Burgundian bishops 
and the Catholics of the time. Gontram’s successor, Thierry, 
was a young man of licientious life, governed by his mother, 
Brunehaut or Breuhilda, who stirred up so great a persecu- 
tion against S. Columban that he was expelled from Burgundy. 
After wandering through Switzerland, where he expelled the 
evil spirits at Bregenz, without finding a resting-place, 8. 
Columban preached to the Lombards of northern Italy with 
great success, and settled at Bobbio. Then his predictions 
against Thierry were fulfilled, and Clotaire invaded and took 
possession of Austrasia and Burgundy, and recalled 8. Colum- 
ban to Luxeuil. But the fiery old Irish Saint felt that per- 
secution and rebuff had only led him more completelyon the 
way pointed out by God, and committing to Clotaire the pro- 
tection of his monks, he decided to remain where he was. And 
then the rugged, fearless old man chose himself out a cave 
near the abbey of Bobbio, which he fitted up as a Lady 
Chapel, and, like 8. Cuthbert and the earlier hermit-monks, he 
gave himself up wholly to prayer and fasting till his death 
(A.D. 615), leaving his staff to 8. Gall, whom, with character- 
istic severity, he had forbidden to say mass so long as he him- 
self should live. 

Almost innumerable settlements and saints sprang up in 
France under the rigid Columban rule. At Remiremont a 
large church, seven smaller ones, and a double monastery, for 
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men and women, were built, and the Laus Perennis, or “ Per- 
petual Praise,” was kept up day and night in seven separate 
churches. The three sons of a Frank noble on the Marne, 
Adon, Radon, and Dadon, founded the three abbeys of Jouarre, 
Reuil, and Rebais. Dadon became afterwards Archbishop of 
Rouen, where his fame as 8. Ouen is well known. S. Phili- 
bert, one of his friends, founded the great abbeys of Jumiéges, 
Noirmoutier, and of Montvillers, for women.* S. Valery, the 
angel-child, first a shepherd-boy, and then the novice-gardener 
at Luxeuil, was so distinguished by his pure angelic life, 
typified by the perpetual perfume which hung about him, that 
S. Columban once said to him, “It is thou, my well-beloved, 
who art the true abbot and lord of this monastery.” After 
S. Columban’s death, he settled at Leuconnaus, at the 
mouth of the Somme, where first the abbey and town of 8. 
Valery-sur-Somme, and then the abbey and town of S. Valery- 
en-Caux, where his relics were translated by our, Richard I., 
grew up about his foundations. The son of a German noble, 
probably sent from Constance to Luxeuil by 8S. Columban, 
named Audomar or Omer, afterwards bishop of Terouanne, 
planted a colony of monks in a marsh, where they raised an 
abbey known as 8. Bertin’s, which became so renowned that 
twenty-two monks in it were canonized. §S. Omer built a 
church on a neighbouring hill, which became the cathedral of 
S. Omer’s, afterwards so famous a nursery of missionaries in 
our own post-reformation persecutions. 

Thus did the narrow, rigid, fiery Irish monk break up and 
burn the soil of France, and was made the means of fitting it 
for the wider and more loving rule of the majestic Benedictines, 
which some years later was imposed by the bishops upon the 
whole country, and which more entirely suited the children of 
a German race. 

The story of the Benedictine influence upon our own re-con- 
version, after the heathen Saxons and the worship of Odin 
and Thor had flooded Britain, is too well known to be dwelt 
upon. It was Gregory, the Roman Benedictine, who, having 
started for Britain and been recalled, afterwards became Pope 
S. Gregory the Great, and speeded 8S. Augustine, the prior of 
his own monastery, to fulfil the work so long delayed. From 
the arcade of that monastery, dearly loved and often visited 
by thoughtful Catholics at Rome, who are wont to go there 
from time to time to gaze on the calm, majestic face of 8. 
Gregory as it is carved in his marble likeness, and to renew 
their thankfulness for the amazing gifts vouchsafed to them 
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by the Church—the train of monks filed down, starting on 
their long and toilsome journey, and after many delays, and 
nearly giving up their intention, landed at Ebb’s Fleet, on the 
Isle of ‘Thanet, then in the kingdom of Ethelbert the Bretwalda, 
whose wife Bertha was a Christian. After the king’s baptism, 
and the permission given by him to restore the British 
churches, 8S. Augustine went to Lyons, and was consecrated 
“Archbishop of the English,” with freedom to fix his see 
wherever it seemed most fit. Great and wise freedom was 
also used by S. Gregory as to the English character and 
customs, and he wrote to S. Augustine, “ You know, my 
brother, the custom of the Roman Church; in which you were 
bred up; but it pleases me that if you have found anything, 
either in the Roman or the Gallic, or any other Church, which 
may be more acceptable to Almighty God, you carefully make 
choice of the same, and sedulously teach the Church of the 
English, which as yet is new to the faith, whatsoever you can 
gather from the several Churches. For things are not to be 
loved for the sake of the places, but places for the sake of 
good things.””* 

S. Augustine made his visitations, travelling as a poor monk 
throughout England, healing the sick, and working many 
marvels on his way. He was received with great honour, 
and in a sort of triumph, in the north, but on the south coasts 
with every insult and injury, till he besought a plague on the 
people, which frightened them from their worship of evil 
spirits. In a.p. 604 8. Augustine died, and his successor 
(Laurentius) was about to leave the rebellious and backsliding 
Angles with reluctant sorrow, when S. Peter appeared to him 
in a vision, and scourged him with many stripes, saying, 
** Why wouldst thou forsake the flock which I have committed 
to thee? To what shepherd wilt thou commit Christ’s sheep, 
who are in the midst of wolves? Hast thou forgotten my 
example, who, for the sake of those little ones whom Christ 
recommended to me in token of His love, endured bonds, 
stripes, imprisonment, and even the death of the Cross, that 
I might at last be crowned with Him?” Laurentius went next 
day and related what had happened to him to the king, when 
Eadbald for ever renounced paganism and his sinful life, and 
was baptized. This was the turning point for England at that 
time. Mellitus and Justus came back from France to 
their labours, succeeding each other in the see of Canterbury 
after the death of Laurentius, and all idolatrous rites were 
thenceforth forbidden in Eadbald’s kingdom. 





* “ Conversion of the Franks and the English.” 
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From one Saxon kingship to another the light was thus 
handed on, but always by help of the vigilant eye and watchful 
guardianship of Rome. S. Paulinus in the north, 8. Birimus, 
sent by Pope Honorius, at Dorchester (Dorcia), near Oxford, 
where he maintained his southern see through five years of 
pagan rule under Penda. In 648 a.p. Cenwealh recovered 
the throne of Wessex, and his first act was to build a 
minster in honour of 8. Peter at Winchester; and when the 
western see was removed thither from Dorchester, the body 
of S. Birinus was carried there also. In Mercia, Oswy 
founded Medishamatide Abbey (Peterborough), and also de- 
dicated to S. Peter. This abbey, which afterwards became 
so famous, was consecrated by Deusdedit, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury (A.D. 664), in presence of four bishops, S. Wilfrid, 
S. Oswy, and a crowd of kings, thanes, earls, and dukes, who 
all subscribed the charter, and listened to the noble words of 
Wulfhere, king of Mercia, spoken with the abounding love of 
a loyal heart. 


And so free will I make this minster, that it be subject to Rome alone. 
And it is my will that all of us who are unable to go to Rome shall here visit 
S. Peter. . . . Whosoever shall take from this my gift, or the gifts of other 
good men, may the Heavenly gatekeeper take from him in the kingdom of 
Heaven ; and whosoever will increase it, may the Heavenly gatekeeper 
increase his state in the kingdom of Heaven. 


The last fruits of S. Gregory’s undying love for England 
were Sussex and the Isle of Wight. Although the South 
Saxon king Ethelwalch, and his queen Ebba, were both 
nominally Christians, they did not spread the faith among 
their subjects, and perhaps they were thus taught to recognize 
the truth that the seed of faith must be sown with a divine 
blessing from the Church before it can become fruitful. S. 
Wilfrid, driven from his diocese of York by persecution, was 
thus made use of to bring this blessing to the southernmost 
shores of England. He converted the savage fishermen of 
Sussex, had the promontory of Selsey given to him as his 
maintenance; and the heathen king Cadwalla, who conquered 
and slew Ethelwalch, gave him also the town of Pagenham. 
It was probably 8S. Wilfrid’s prayers and example which had 
subdued Cadwalla, whose cruelty and fierce character was so 
completely turned to the energy of goodness after baptism, 
that he gave up his crown “for the sake of an everlasting 
kingdom,” and went as a pilgrim to Rome to be baptized at 
S. Peter’s, hoping thence to pass to the joys of Heaven. On 
Haster eve (A.D. 689) Pope Sergius baptized him under the 
name of Peter, love for whom had brought him “from the 
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ends of the earth”; and a few days afterwards, still in his 
white robe, the king fell ill and died. 

This fact has been once more noted for more reasons than 
its great beauty of teaching. It strikes the keynote, again 
and again repeated in exquisite kindred melodies, of the dis- 
tinctive difference and distinction between the conversion of 
England and that of other nations. The great Roman pro- 
vinces of Italy, Transalpine and Cisalpine Gaul, and Spain, 
had been completely sodden and steeped in the corruption of 
Roman civilization, when they were converted to the faith. 
So rapid and universal was the transmutation, to a certain 
depth, of every metal subjected to the fusion of that marvellous 
furnace of pagan Rome, that all the great provinces of the 
rotting empire, and the barbarous nations with which they 
had been overrun, were, so to speak, veneered with a thin 
coating of civilization to one rapid and apparently equal polish. 
Beneath this coating the savage barbarism remained in full 
vigour. 

When, therefore, this pagan varnish was exchanged for the 
externals—and, in many cases, only the externals—of Chris- 
tianity, the barbarism still remained untouched, though the 
force of habit quickly spread a Christian surface above it. 
The Saxon kings and population, on the contrary, were still 
fresh in their noble German habits and instincts when S. 
Augustine landed in the Isle of Thanet, and they received 
Christianity almost rather as the supplement and interpretation 
of their natural principles than as teaching tending in an 
opposite direction; and in this divinely-prepared virgin soil 
the faith took root instantly, struck deep into the hearts of 
the people, and in sixty years had filled all England without 
the shedding of a single drop of blood, solely through giving 
it and its hearers full and perfect liberty of action. 

In this most signal and singular fact lie cause for our 
deepest thankfulness, as well as lasting principles for the 
guidance of thoughtful and discerning Catholics for the time 
to come. “ He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” 

Perfect liberty was joined from the beginning with loyal and 
loving obedience to the Holy See, and the Saxon kings and 
Saxon Church therefore were thoroughly organized without the 
intermixture of any corrupt or obstinate national customs. The 
orders of clergy, the monastic institutions, ritual and externals 
of religion, even the books and music, were all provided for 
by the patterns furnished by Rome, and the traditions thus pro- 
videntially given, were long handed on and cherished in this 
country. The Saxon kings, especially, from the magnificent 
S. Ethelbert at Canterbury, who at once resigned his palace 
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and its precincts for S. Augustine’s use, took up the cause of 
the Church in a long succession, and worked hand in hand 
with whatever bishops or missionaries laboured in their king- 
doms. 8S. Edwin, 8. Oswald (whose great business in life was 
prayer), S. Oswin (who succeeded 8. Oswald in Deira), led 
lives which we should now think saintly in the cloister. S. 
Oswin, above all, whose beautiful life was written by Father 
Faber, is worth considering as an example of the principles 
we have noted as governing the Saxon people after conversion. 
His warm friendship with 8. Aidan, no doubt, laid deep foun- 
dations for his spiritual progress; and S. Aidan, we are told, 
‘loved the king as though he was part of his own soul”; and 
while upbraiding him for his faults, cherished him also with 
spiritual conversation. §. Oswin, therefore, took care of his 
people like a father, relieving their wants, taking special care 
of strangers, and carefully watching while enforcing the 
execution of the law; and, at the same time, diligently 
laboured at his own soul; watched, fasted, and prayed. Of 
him were spoken the beautiful words— 


Truly drawn by the sole contemplation of his Creator, he lived in the royal 
purple as David did, poor and sorrowing; poor in spirit even while he 
‘abounded in wealth and royal state ; sorrowful in spirit, because he trusted 
not his heart to his abundance of good things. In the midst of a noisy court, 
which was ever too much for him, he fled far off, and remained in the solitude 
of his mind, even when his subjects thronged about him. Abroad he carried 
himself as a king, in a kingly way, but inwardly he was a king over his own 
affections, courageously exercising himself in humility and poverty, and 
pouring out his whole soul in works of mercy.* 


Having been, at last, attacked by his jealous colleague, 
‘Oswy, he said to his generous army, who implored him to 
let them cut a way for him, “I pant after martyrdom, and the 
joys of the heavenly kingdom.” Then kneeling down, he 
prayed : 


Father of mercy, and God of all consolation, whose Son is the angel of 
great counsel, whose Spirit is the comforter in difficulties, grant me in this 
strait to choose the better way. . . . Flying I displease Thee ; fighting I 
displease Thee. 


And he waited, trusting in God. He and his servant were 
both slain—we may rather say martyred—and_, buried in one 
grave at Gilling, near Richmond, in Yorkshire. Yet even this 
great cruelty and sin widely differed from the savage treachery 
and bloodthirst of the Merovingian barbarians. It is recorded 





* “Conversion of the Franks and English,” p. 320. 
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of Oswy that this—the one sin of his life—stirred up in him 
such contrition that thenceforth he made every reparation both 
to the Church and in his life ; and when he died was preparing 
to start with §. Wilfrid to end his days in penance at Rome. 
His later life and great penitence were so remarkable that 
they gained him a place in the English Martyrology. S. 
Ceadwalla was by no means the only Saxon king who 
renounced all for Christ’s sake. §S. Ethelred, of Mercia, 
resigned the crown to become a monk in Bardney Abbey; 
S. Sigebert, S. Sebbi, who entered SS. Peter and Paul’s Abbey 
in London, and was buried in Old S. Paul’s Church; Benred 
and Offa, S. Richard and S. Ina, the most famous of them all, 
who founded an English school at Rome, and an hospital for 
pilgrims, now known as §. Spirito. In all these, and other 
instances too many to note, we see a signal love and loyalty 
to Rome invariably, and, as it were, essentially, mingled with 
the thirst for a higher life and heavenly things. 

Time fails us even to mention the long roll of bishops and 
monks whose light shone in England during the period of the 
Saxon kings. It must suffice to say that they carried on the 
same principles in an unbroken chain, sustaining and guiding 
the kings in their course, and, in spite of the serious dangers 
and difficulties in the way, keeping up the practice of journeying 
to Rome, to revive and renew the spirit in which they wished 
to govern their flocks. Five times during his life did S. 
Bennet Biscop brave this terrible task of crossing the Alps to 
Rome, bringing back with him books, music, and teachers, 
with ecclesiastical arts, which made his monasteries of Wear- 
mouth and Jarrow the wonders of his time. 

The labours of the higher clergy, of the archbishops of 
Canterbury in chief, true primates and pastors of the shepherds 
as weil as of the flocks, would fill a volume of themselves. 
The life of S. Theodore alone would be a valuable record of 
the unwearied toil, the unshaken courage, and the lofty prin- 
ciples acted upon by the bishops in that golden age of the 
English Church. The story of the primate’s deposition of 8. 
Chad and restoration of S. Wilfrid is well known, and probably 
there are few men in any age who would have carried out 
principles with such searching zeal and courage, or so run 
the risk of giving local offence. S. Theodore appointed the 
bishop of Rochester, from his great skill in the pure Roman 
(Gregorian) music, as well as for his knowledge of ecclesiastical . 
discipline. S. Theodore discerned the fact that the thoroughly 
Saxon elements of local influence and a certain good-humoured 
looseness in regard to strict discipline had wrought the great 
abuse of buying bishoprics or paying sums to the Crown for re- 
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maining undisturbed, and he therefore ordered that the bishops 
within the limits of Canterbury should always be appointed in 
synod.* The first of his synods was held at Hertford, a.p. 678, 
and was the foundation of another chief element of ecclesias- 
tical- consolidation in England. He divided East Anglia, 
Mercia, and York into dioceses, and drew up one Book of 
Canons for England. 

S. Theodore’s attention was next concentrated on bringing 
English education to a leyel with that of the Italian schools, 
devoting himself, with Hadrian, the abbot of S. Augustine’s, 
to that of Canterbury, which became a source of learning to 
the whole of England. §8S. Bennet Biscop transplanted its 
system to his northern monasteries ; and thus the tone and 
plan of studies was equalized throughout the country. 

Besides secular studies, Latin and Greek, and music, a 
thorough knowledge of the Scriptures was inculcated, and 
language and grammar were looked upon as the keys by which 
“the deep and most spiritual signification of God’s Word ” 
was to be attained.+ A general enthusiasm for learning in its 
true and wide sense then spread through England. Schools 
were established in the convents of women, and nuns wrote 
and. composed in excellent Latin for the time, besides 
studying the Vulgate and the Commentaries of the Fathers in 
the originals. Books were hunted up and prized with 
enthusiasm, and the chief manual work of monks and nuns 
was copying manuscript volumes. The impetus given by S. 
Theodore thus reached so high a point, that when Charle- 
magne, under English influence,t began to revive learning in 
France, he sent for books to England. The learning of 
Wearmouth and Jarrow culminated, as is well known, in the 
extraordinary labours of 8. Bede, who, while there as yet 
scarcely existed a written form or any grammar of his own 
language, translated the Four Gospels and the Psalter into 
English. 

The one thing only which now seemed wanting to the 
intense vitality of the English Church was supplied towards 
the end of the seventh century, when the missionary spirit 
again revived, and burst out in a flow of zeal such as has 
seldom been known in the history of the Church. S. Willi- 
brord, the Northumbrian, with a few companions, had led the 
way by leaving England to convert the Frisians and Franks, 
taking care first to secure the blessing from Rome, which he 


* In York they were elected by the clergy. 
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knew could alone cause the good seed to spring into life. In 
the spirit of this blessing S. Willibrord worked on for fifty years, 
and towards the end of his labours baptized Pepin-le-Bref, 
the son of Charles Martel, the founder of the great Carlo- 
vingian dynasty in France. After fifty years of a most toil- 
some episcopate, 8. Willibrord died (a.p. 744), handing on his 
work to one of his relations, and a still greater apostle, who 
completed what he had begun. 

Winfrid, afterwards §S. Boniface, born at Crediton, in 
Devonshire, was one of a whole family of saints. . His sister 
married S. Richard, and became the mother of S. Willibald 
and 8. Walburga.* From a very early age Winfrid showed 
unusual nobleness and power; and when the monks and 
priests, who at that time travelled through England ona sort of 
perpetual Home Mission, came to his father’s house, the child 
eagerly questioned them about Heaven, the soul, and their 
own vocation ; and after much opposition from his father, was 
at his own wish made over to the Benedictines at Exminster 
to be educated and trained as a future member of the Order. 
From Exminster, Winfrid’s passion for learning procured his 
being sent on to Nutschelle, in Hampshire, an abbey rich in 
books and teachers; and where he gained such a knowledge 
of Holy Scripture, that the whole abbey, and monks from 
outside it, applied to him for interpretation of the Divine 
Word. The chief English converts of nuns sent for him to 
open to them the Sacred Book, and explain the mysteries of 
God; and after his ordination, Winfrid was much sought in 
counsel by his superiors and the bishops, and everything 
prepared him to rise to the highest ecclesiastical offices. 

Winfrid’s own ambition led him in quite another direction, 
and he was only thirsting to cast everything behind him to 
preach the gospel to the heathen. After much reasonable 
opposition from his abbot, he was at last allowed to depart 
with a few companions, and he sailed for Friesland (a.p. 716), 
where they found S. Willibrord’s work lying in ruins. Win- 
frid returned to Nutschelle for the winter, when the monks 
intended to elect him abbot; but Winfrid, by his gentle, 
humble opposition, prevailed upon them and the bishop to let 
him pursue the course towards which God was leading him, 
and bade his companions a final farewell in the year 718. 

The first essential duty, as usual, was to seek a blessing on 
his work*from Rome, and thither Winfrid and his companions 
went; and having confessed and communicated at S. Peter’s 





* §. Willibrord, 8. Lioba, S. Burchard, and S, Willibad are said to have 
been also his relations. 
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tomb, he sought S. Gregory II., who filled the pontifical chair 
at a most momentous time. The insults of the Emperor Leo 
the Iconoclast had caused Rome to shake off ancient ties with 
the Lower Empire, while the converted Lombards and Ger- 
mans were falling back into heresy or absolute paganism. 
he Mahometan power was extinguishing the Kastern Churches 
one by one, had wholly submerged the African, and had 
driven the Spanish Christians from the cities into their 
mountain-holds. Bavaria, Allemannia, and Thuringia were 
either heretic or heathen ; and even France, under the Mero- 
vingian decadence, was eaten up with heresy, simony, and 
licentious living. Beyond the Frisian and Saxon heathen 
stretched the still more ferocious Scandinavian hordes, and 
the illimitable wastes of Slavonic and Tatar barbarism. 

When, therefore, Winfrid presented himself before 
Gregory, with his vast stores of knowledge hidden under his 
childlike simplicity, the Pope asked him kindly for his cre- 
dentials, and after reading the Bishop’s letters, and conversing 
with him daily throughout the winter, gave him a letter from 
himself, ordering him to “haste and kindle . . . that saving 
fire which our Lord came to cast on earth,” authorizing him also 
to administer the Sacraments according to the traditions of 
the Apostolic See. He further bade Winfrid inform himself if 
he met with difficulties in his apostolate. Having bound him- 
self by vow to the service of the Apostolic See, Winfrid then 
left Rome, crossed the Alps, and went down into the whitened 
fields of his future toils. Passing rapidly through Bavaria and 
Allemannia, Winfrid passed on to Thuringia, where, though 
Christianity was not dead, it was so corrupted by revived 
heathenism, that both priests and flocks would go straight 
from mass to pagan rites and debauchery. Here Winfrid toiled 
for some time, but not meeting with much success, he passed 
into Austrasia, took boat on the Rhine, and went to Utrecht, 
just as the conquests of Charles Martel were reopening Fries- 
land to Christian influence. 

For three years Wirfrid laboured at the conversion of the 
Frisians, with a persistence, gentleness, and ingenuity of love, 
which showed his supernatural guidance in the work ; he pene- 
trated the country of the wild Hatti (Hesse), who had never 
before heard the Gospel, and converted numbers of the popu- 
lation. ‘hen having written to Rome, according to the 
‘Pope’s command, for advice under the new circumstances, 
8. Gregory II. sent him word that he wished to see him on 
the subject, and Winfrid accordingly left his work as it was, 
and started on his second journey to Rome. 

This time, after visiting the tombs of the Apostles, and noti- 
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fying his presence to the Pope, Winfrid wrote out at full 
length an exposition of his faith and knowledge of Catholic 
doctrine. After consideration, the Pope told him he was about 
to send him as Bishop to Germany. He was consecrated by 
S. Gregory himself in the Vatican, under the name of Boni- 
face, on S. Andrew’s day, A.D. 723, and afterwards took an 
oath on S. Peter’s relics, to remain faithful and true to the 
Holy See. S. Gregory, on his part, promised always to help 
and protect Boniface, and gave him a book of Apostolic Ca- 
nons and Decrees of Councils, which is credibly supposed 
to be now shown in the library of Wiirzburg Cathedral. In 
the spring of a.p. 724 Boniface returned to his labours, dis- 
missed with beautiful and prophetic words from the Pope. 


Take, therefore, the pastoral staff with the smooth stones of the Divine 
law, that when the giant, who began to destroy all Israel, shall boast of his 
certain victory, thou mayest, like David, meet the enemy of the human 
race in battle. And if, in that combat, the martyr crown be offered thee, 
accept it willingly.* 


The apostolic or missionary bishops had indeed need to be 
sustained by every supernatural and external aid, for their 
limits and jurisdiction were bounded by no power but the 
authority of Rome. They were consecrated episcopi regionarii, 
and the territories of the heathen were open before them to 
any extent. Boniface, therefore, was now armed with almost 
unlimited powers, which served only to humble him more 
thoroughly in his own sight. He first went to the court of 
Charles Martel, for assistance, and there he came in contact 
with a number of wicked priests, exercising their functions 
while living in sin, and spreading numberless heresies among 
the people. Even these men, whose conduct he held in ab- 
horrence, Boniface treated courteously, hoping to win some of 
them by gentleness from their wicked lives. Charles Martel 
gave him a sort of circular letter for the chief officers of his 
dominions, and with this he returned to Hesse. Here he 
felled the great Thunder Oak (Donnereich) at Geismar, where 
the chief worship of ‘hor was carried on. Boniface himself 
struck the first blow with a huge axe, and as his monks con- 
tinued the work, a loud rustling sound was heard, and the oak 
fell, split in four parts, with a thundering sound. Not a 
monk was injured by the fall, and a number of the pagan in- 
habitants were converted and baptized. With the hewn planks 
of this oak Boniface and his companions built an oratory de- 
dicated to S. Peter, which was the first Christian Church in 





* “Conversion of Germany,” p. 82. 
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Hesse. He then made a progress through the country, de- 
stroying the oldest and most popular idols. 

From Hesse Boniface passed to Thuringia, where the chief 
obstacles arose, as in the other half-converted portions of 
Germany, from vicious priests, and the obstinate mingling 
of pagan with Christian rites. ‘The Thuringians are said to 
have been converted after a miraculous intervention against 
the king of Hungary, who exacted tithe of women and 
children, as well as goods, from which Boniface delivered them. 
Thenceforward, churches and monasteries sprang up, and 
Christianity began to make slow but solid progress. Even as 
pagans, the Germans had habitually given generously to their 
gods; bringing the richest spoils of war to be burnt, or 
throwing them into the sea, in the hope of regaining them in 
after-life. 

This grand natural impulse was ripened by grace into 
& maguificence in giving which seemed unbounded. Land, 
woods, clothing, food, and labour were placed at the Bishop’s 
command, and nothing was left for him to beg for but books, 
and prayers, and helpers in the work. And then it was 
that this last great need was answered from England by the 
most supernatural and marvellous response ever recorded in 
the annals of missionary story. For five-and-twenty years, 
during which Boniface still carried on his toils in Germany, 
English monks and nuus poured in one constant stream 
of emigration to help in converting the heathen Germans. 
They flocked into all parts of Scandinavia, setting at de- 
fiance the hardships and dangers of their exile, to share in 
carrying the Gospel news to the fierce pagans, and in 
spreading the boundaries of the Church of Christ. The 
saintly old Abbot S. Wigbert made the sacrifice of his quiet 
life in the beautiful Abbey of Glastonbury, and went out bent 
with age to take charge of the monastery at Fritzlar, where he 
brought up a whole school of English missionaries, whose 
zeal spread the Gospel through every corner of Germany. 
Boniface, who had received the Archbishop’s pallium in a.p. 
732 from 8. Gregory IIT., made his third visit to Rome in 
A.D. 738, and there gathered round him a fresh army of 
illustrious fellow-workers ; and here, besides his own mission- 
ary labours, and occupying himself in the reconstruction of the 
German Church, it is probable that Boniface was of signal 
service to Gregory III., from bis personal knowledge of 
Charles Martel, to whom, soon afterwards, the Pope transferred 
the protectorate of the Church, and sent him the keys of 
S. Peter’s tomb. 

In this act there were probably two objects involved ; 
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first, that of signifying the Pope’s approbation of the signal 
stand made by Charles Martel against the Saracens, who 
had overrun France even as far as Dijon; and secondly, 
to obtain such an influence with Charles Martel as would 
check the fatal lawlessness of bestowing the Church lands 
upon savage nobles and licentious priests. In Rome, among 
those who gathered about Boniface was his own nephew, 
Winibald, whose character stands out in its exceeding beauty, 
purity, and sweetness, even among the crowd of his saintly 
companions. Winibald and Willibald, the two sons of 
S. Richard, whom they had persuaded to go on a pilgrimage 
to Rome, but who had died at Lucca on the way, had become 
distinguished for their spirit of self-sacrifice and mortification. 
Willibald extended his pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and after- 
wards took up his abode with the Benedictines at Monte 
Cassino. Winibald remained in Rome for some time, then 
revisited England to stir up a fresh fervour in missionary 
zeal, and finally returned to Rome just in time to greet his 
uncle, the great Apostle of Germany. 

The veteran soldier of Christ and the fervent recruit were 
soon joined in wider bonds of love than those of family ties, 
and when the Archbishop asked the young monk to come 
and sustain his failing years, Winibald gave himself up for 
life to his uncle’s service. They became the strictest friends, 
constantly exchanging holy thoughts, and seeking out 
together the mysteries hidden in holy Scripture. A number 
of Winibald’s English friends, among them 8. Sebald, 
accompanied Boniface to Germany; but he was not content 
without the two brothers, and after the lapse of some years, 
when Willibald had returned to Rome, the Pope bade him 
leave Monte Cassino and go te Germany, saying, “Our love 
to God is proved by our love to our neighbour. . . . He who 
has attained to great virtue, and yet, preferring his own 
trunquillity to the profit of others, refuses to be a bishop, 
deserves to suffer all the pains of the lost souls, whom, as 
a prelate, he might have converted.” On hearing this, 
Willibald immediately made his sacrifice, and with a few 
companions set off for Germany, where he built the monastery 
of Kichstadt, and became the first bishop of that see. 
Winibald then built a monastery in a wild tract at Heiden- 
heim, under the rule of S. Benedict, and there, while evan- 
gelizing the rough heathen population, advanced daily in his 
own spiritual life. 

Very striking and beautiful is this picture of a Benedictine 
monk of more than a thousand years ago, whose words and 
deeds stand out before us in such vivid colouring that we seem 
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to know Winibald as if he had lived among us. The whole 
strength and secret of that exquisite character is lovingness. 
Pure, and stainless, and gentle as he was, he never shrank 
into himself, or gave way to the fastidious retirement which 
refined purity without lovingness is apt to encourage. No 
matter how rough, and lawless, and savage, and vile the sur- 
rounding heathen might be, Winibald was always among them; 
and though he was firm as a rock in checking their idola- 
trous practices, and separating them from their sinful mar- 
riages or connections, he was still as sweet and gentle as a 
brother with them all. 

With his monks he-was both father and mother in one, 
urging them on in their high calling, but providing for all 
their wants and needs, and nursing them in sickness with the 
utmost tenderness. And whatever he did and wherever he 
went, Divine words of Holy Writ ever dropped like honey 
from his lips; for like most of the saints of that great time, 
the Scriptures were their daily strength and food, the very light 
of their eyes, and the beloved law of their hearts. And it 
was because of this fact, and because of the fulness of the 
Divine word by which they were nourished, that they waxed 
so perfect and so strong, at once lofty in their spiritual growth 
and wide and tender in their love. 

Before Boniface died, the great keystone was firmly set in 
the arch of Christian polity by the transfer of the Western 
Kmpire to the Carlovingian race, which was also confirmed 
in the protectorate of the Holy See. The corruption and 
rottenness of pagan Rome, which had concentrated itself in 
the vicious Byzantine Empire, finally culminated in heresy and 
insolent demands on Rome, while the Lombards threatened 
to invade and take possession of the city on the north. ‘The 
Pope, therefore, in a.D. 753 took refuge with Pepin at Pontyon, 
in Champagne, where he was met with great reverence by the 
the famous “ Mayor,” and taken in solemn procession to the 
palace. Soon afterwards the Pope crowned Pepin, with his 
two sons Charles and Carloman, and his queen Bertrade, at 
S. Denys, under the title of “ Patricians of Rome”; and 
Pepin, setting out for Italy, defeated Astolphus, the Lombard 
king, and bound him to keep peace with Rome. Astolphus, 
however, broke his oath, and laid siege to Rome, when 
the.Pope wrote to Pepin in these remarkable words, speaking 
in S. Peter’s name :— 


I, Peter, called by Jesus Christ to be an Apostle, to whom He committed 
the care of His sheep and the keys of the kingdom of Heaven, I have 
chosen you to be my adopted sons,and ... . exhort and beseech you... 
to deliver my town of Rome, my people, and the Church where my body 
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rests, from the outrages of the Lombards The nation of the Franks 
has shown more love to me, the Apostle Peter, than all the rfations of the 

If you obey quickly, be assured that you will have a great 
reward in this life . . . and without doubt eternal glory. 


How Pepin reduced Astolphus to beg for mercy is too well 
known to need repetition here. The emperor Constantine 
sent him an embassy begging for the restoration of the Exar- 
chate of Ravenna, but Pepin replied that he had risked his 
life many times solely out of love for S. Peter and for the ex- 
piation of his sins, and that nothing should ever induce him 
to defraud the Apostle of his own. He left his deputy Fubrad 
to receive the keys of Ravenna and the other chief towns, 
after which Fubrad went in person to Rome to lay them on the 
Apostle’s tomb with a deed of gift, making them over to S. 
Peter, the Church, and the vicars of Christ for ever.* 

Having thus been the chief providential means of founding 
and drawing together that magnificent structure of the 
visible Church, which wrought and cherished such marvels of 
Christian faith for ages to come, it remained only to S. Boni- 
face to crown his labours by his death. He was allowed to 
foresee it for a whole year before it came to pass, so 
that he was able to make a complete visitation of his diocese 
during the twelve months. He was also allowed to conse- 
crate his own successor, in his coadjutor Lullus. He sent for 
S. Lioba, the Englishwoman whose hidden life of strenuous and 
unceasing missionary work runs in so beautiful an undercurrent 
to those of the Archbishop, and after exhorting her never to 
. quit Germany, nor to be overcome by the sacrifices and diffi- 
culties of missionary life, he gave her his Benedictine cowl as 
a perpetual remembrance of his last words. 

To Lullus he minutely recommended the churches and mona- 
steries, and especially the care of the clergy, and then like S. 
Paul, the great German Apostle told his weeping fellow- 
labourers that his hour was come, and that he was eager to 
depart to be with Christ. He desired Lullus to bury his body 
at Fulda, and to be careful to put the winding-sheet in which 
it was to be wrapt into the box with the books. Then those 
who sobbed about him “knew that they should see his face no 
more.” 

S. Boniface, with a few companions, embarked on the Rhine 
(a.p. 754), went to Utrecht and the Zuider Zee, and to all the 
towns and villages on its shores inhabited by the Frisian 
people, to whom his heart had first been drawn. Wherever 


* 8S, Boniface and the Conversion of Germany,” pp. 277, 278. 
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his boat could navigate, he visited and instructed the people, 
spoke to them of God and the kingdom of Christ, and con- 
verted thousands as he went. In this way he went on to 
Dockinga, the boundary between East and West Friesland, 
where the pagans rose up fiercely against him and resolved to 
sacrifice the missionaries to their idols. 


For some time past, Boniface, knowing by Divine revelation that the hour 
of his death was close at hand, had been more diligent than ever in pre- 
paring himself, as well as his clergy and lay adherents, to resist the assaults 
of their.enemies. That last night of his life on earth he spent in prayer and 
praise, and it was noticed that a bright celestial light shone round the tent in 
which he prayed. The next morning Eoban, with all the clergy and monks, 
came to him, and exhorted him not to desist from preaching, but to announce 
God’s word oniy the more boldly the more furiously the heathen raged. 
Filled with joy at the strength of their faith and love, he went out of the 
tent to preach to the people of the village As Boniface stood at the 
door of the tent, he held a book of the Gospels in his hand. His hair 
was white as snow, his tall majestic form was bent by age, and his counte- 
nance beamed with the fulness of grace and virtue. 


The pagans came on with loud cries, armed with swords and 
spears, and clashing their arms together, and while S. Boniface 


was exhorting his companions they all rushed violently upon 
them. 


Hiltebrant, whose office it was to serve the bishop’s table, and who was 
only half dressed, was the first who was killed. The next was his brother 
Habmunt, the deacon, who was struck down as he came out of the tent. 
Then all the others one after another were despatched ; last of all came the 
turn of Boniface. As he fell, he raised his hands to heaven, and the fatal 
blow almost cut in two the book of the Gospels which he still held in 
his hand. Thus what he had most loved in life, was his sole defence in 
death.* 


All Germany and Gaul were stirred with grief and horror 
at the martyrdom. ‘The relics of S. Boniface were collected 
and buried with honour, first at Utrecht, and afterwards, by 
miraculous indication, at Fulda, where a vast concourse of 
people accompanied the remains. Churches were afterwards 
built at every resting-place on the way, and Pepin erected a 
church in honour of the collected martyrs on a high mound, 
from which a stream of clear water, as at S. Alban’s, burst 
forth. 

Six-and-forty years later the protectorate of the Church 
by the Franks, for which 8. Boniface had laboured, was con- 
summated by the crowning of Charlemagne, the son of Pepin, 
by 8. Leo, in 8. Peter’s, after the midnight mass on Christmas 





* “ Conversion of S. Boniface, Kc.,” p. 289. 
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night (A.D. 800), when the Roman people proclaimed him 
Charles Augustus, crowned by the Hand of God, great and 
pacific Emperor of the Romans.” And thus was gloriously 
fulfilled S. Remi’s prophecy to Clovis, that the Frank nation 
should inherit the power of the Roman empire and exalt the 
Church. 

Very few words of ours are needed to fill up the outline of 
the great threefold story so admirably told by Mrs. Hope. 
Grasping firmly the only light thoroughly trustworthy in 
history, and searching its dark places by this help, under the 
guidance of an editor whose keen research and almost un- 
erring instincts are even more remarkable than his attain- 
ments, the writer has brought out in the fulness of truth 
those great principles which are so much forgotten, or obscured 
in their integrity, among us in this generation. 

He who runs may read in this record, in which the good 
and evil sides are equally set forth,—that the Frank, English, 
and German branches of the Teuton family rose to their un- 
paralleled Christian greatness through their supernatural faith- 
fulness to the Vicar of Christ. The blessing and the sanction 
of §. Peter were at once the seed and the “gentle rain” 
which brought forth the rich harvest of faith and good works ; 
and the fruitfulness of the yield was always in proportion to 
the loyal care with which the bonds between each nation and 
the Holy See were maintained and renewed. And it is 
largely worth noting that as immorality of life and shameful 
scandals arose among the clergy and people, and the simplicity 
of union with the Chief Pastor became corrupted, both faith 
and faithfulness dwindled away, so that both clergy and 
kings, whether Merovingian, Saxon, or German, spread heresy 
and disobedience, as well as the polluting influence of their 
lives. 

And the sole cure and restoration to health was invariably 
found in a fresh recurrence to the Vicar of Christ, and to 
those divinely-given principles of which he is the depository 
and channel. ‘There is no personal feeling or bond to this or 
that Pope; neither softness nor party spirit. One dies, and 
another takes his place. The second Gregory is followed by 
a third, of another nation and antecedents, knowing nothing, 
as men would now say, of his surroundings or his work. 
But whether he were Roman noble or Syrian monk, S. Boniface 
seeks him with the same confidence and with an equally un- 
doubting trust. §. Peter sits under either name in 8. Peter’s 
chair, and the power of the keys and the feeding of the sheep 
and lambs of the flock are still given into his hands. It was 
this clear, lofty, single-hearted belief in Divine principles 
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which smoothed the rugged Alps, and bridged the winter 
torrents, and shortened the weary leagues between the men 
of that day and the Eternal City; and carried them, as if 
winged, through obstacles and dangers which we should shrink 
to face. 

For the children of these great nations have fallen away 
to other principles and different ways of acting. The Holy 
See has been dealt with in modern policy as an aggressive 
enemy, a dangerous tyrant, a permitted evil, or a helpless 
burthen, by those who owe greatness, civilization, and even 
Christian being to its undying love. 

We, in especial, have built up for ourselves another science 
and a new civilization than that which is invariably “added” to 
the seeking first the kingdom of God and His justice, and we 
are now reaping our full harvest of the whirlwind. We have 
put our faith in treaties which are swept away like ropes of 
sand; in vast commercial conquests which the swift, stealthy 
approach of an overwhelming power is snatching from our 
hands ; in systems of poor relief which engender pauperism 
while swallowing up our substance; in laws against crime 
which maintain for us a standing army of criminals; in 
councils and boards of education, whose only office seems 
to be to reveal that the gross ignorance, brutal immorality, 
and hideous crime of our English population degrade us below 
the level of all the countries of Europe. 

It behoves us, English Catholics, above all others, to keep 
our eyes fully open to the great truths of history, and to 
read them by the light of faith. Among the many critical 
moments in the record of our story, this present time is one 
in which a recurrence to Divine and unchangeable principles 
is our only safety. ‘‘ All the kingdoms of the earth and the 
glory of them ” are not only promised, but given, for the time, 
to those who will side with the giver, and take up the 
standard of rebellion against the Kingdom of Christ ; and we 
can never resist their enchantment nor stand firmly on the 
rock, unless we cherish in ourselves both the meekness and 
the strength, the loving docility and the royal-hearted faith- 
fulness, which made Catholic England the jewel of S. Peter’s 
crown. 








Art. III.—LITERATURE AND DOGMA. 


Literature and Dogma: An Essay towards the Better Apprehension of the 
Bible. By Matuew Arnotp, D.C.L. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 


Are We Christians? By Lestiz Srepuen, in the “ Fortnightly Review ” 
for March, 1873. London ;: Chapman & Hall. 


T is an old saying, but a true saying, made immortal by 
Bossuet, that the history of Protestantism is a history of 
variations. The spirit of reform is the unluckiest of spirits. 
He has been allowed no natural or preternatural repose ; and 
his sole hope of quiet has always been in the dissolution of the 
body which he has been doomed to inhabit. Lutheranism was 
a change, and has ever been changing. Calvinism was a 
change, and has ever been changing. Anglicanism, if dis- 
tinctively anything, was a change, and has ever been changing. 
And so of all the other almost innumerable sects who hold up 
their hands protesting—to any one of them Proteus might 
profitably have gone to school. 

Nor is a cause for all this difficult to find. When the seam- 
less tunic of the Church became uncomfortable wearing—torn 
it could never be—the old coat of heresy was donned by the 
reformers. But the old coat was threadbare, and suspicious 
about the seams. Never had it been much else than a sad 
garment, its sole recommendation being that it fitted loosely ; 
but the rough usage of fifteen unquiet centuries had reduced 
it to such a state of shabbiness that it became but a frail 
covering in stormy times. The only hope for it was in per- 
petual patching. In that interesting artistic pursuit Protestant 
apologists have had to pass their days. And so has progressed, 
or, at least, in some sense persisted, that tragedy most amusing, 
that comedy most heart-piercing: the tragedy ending in mar- 
riage, at which Erasmus laughed; the comedy ending in 
murder, over which Loyola wept; that “ glorious, godly re- 
formation,” 

“ Which always must be carried on 
And still be doing, never done, 
As if religion were intended 
For nothing else but to be mended.” 


It would seem, however, that the end has come at last; the 
old coat has literally dropped to pieces. Protestantism as a 
form of Christianity is extinct. No doubt some appearance 
of life is still kept up in the Protestant churches by the 
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galvanic operations of wealthy divines; but really and truly 
Protestantism in England, as well as in Germany, is a corpse. 
It has lost all real hold upon the hearts and intellects of men. 
Of course, we are not denying the existence of many Protest- 
ants who heartily wish to be Christians, and firmly think they 
profess Christianity. But however candid and convinced these 
may be, theyare as a body in no true sense of the word Christians 
at all. Doctor Strauss has lately published a very remarkable 
book, ‘‘ Der alte und der neue Glaube.” In it he proposes to 
himself the question whether any educated person at present 
is a Christian, and he answers with remarkable decision, “‘ No.” 
In the current number of the “ Fortnightly Review,” Mr. 
Leslie Stephen makes the same inquiry, not with regard to the 
really educated class, nor with regard to the class at the op- 
posite pole of development, who follow Mr. Bradlaugh, but 
with regard to that great body of Englishmen “whose intellects 
are not active enough to care for scientific impulse, and yet too 
active to be content with a pure absence of ideas,” and though 
he gives no decided reply, it is obvious that Mr. Stephen con- 
siders all that body of Englishmen believers of a something 
which is not Christianity. Of course, neither Dr. Strauss nor 
Mr. Stephen puts the question with regard to Catholicity. 
Catholicity is regarded by both, though so many millions 
believe it, as a kind of religious curiosity long since deservedly 
relegated to the top-shelf of the theological museum. Of 
course, too, neither Dr. Strauss nor Mr. Stephen knows enough 
of Catholic adherence to Catholic faith to be able to speak 
authoritatively, or with confidence, of the mental attitude of 
Catholics; and Mr. Stephen, at least, is too cautious a writer 
to speak without knowledge. Each furnishes a report of his 
own acquaintance, Dr. Strauss testifying for the highly 
educated class everywhere, Mr. Stephen testifying for the 
great body of Protestant Englishmen; and each says of the 
class for which he speaks that it has renounced Christianity. 
That such a result should at last arrive was of course in- 
evitable. From the moment that the right of private judg- 
ment—the right of every stupidity and of every sciolist to 
determine his faith for himself—was proclaimed as the main 
principle of Protestantism, it was clear that Protestantism had 
simply begun its march to utter infidelity. But thoughthe result 
was inevitable, it is not theless to be deplored. Protestantism 
in any form was bad enough; but Protestantism in any form 
is less bad than what is now taking its place. If it did nothing 
else, it kept alive some faith in the main doctrines of natural 
theology, and some respect for the main doctrines of natural 
morals; and while a man has a consciousness of God, ‘and a 
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conscience for God’s Law, his chances of salvation are far 
from desperate ; he may, indeed, under God’s mercy, go up 
from the low level of merely natural religion to the highest 
heights of orthodox belief. But when every shred of religious 
faith is torn from his soul, and nothing is left him but a 
religious nihilism, without a God and without a hope, His 
position becomes so perilous as to be practically fatal. And it 
is such a religious nihilism that is everywhere taking the place, 
the naturally inherited place, of Protestantism now. ‘lhe 
critical philosophy of Kant led to the annihilating philosophy 
of Hegel. The private judgment of the sixteenth century has 
led to there being nothing left to judge about in the nineteenth. 
The work of Luther has been finished logically by pulling it 
down. ' 

The two latest expounders of the new system are Dr. Strauss 
and Mr. Mathew Arnold. Most people know the former as 
one of the most able opponents of the doctrine of Christ’s 
divinity. A very short time ago Dr. Strauss determined to 
distinguish himself in a larger field. He published the book 
to which we referred above, and in it gave the world his views 
on the main questions of modern theology. Of the four 
questions which he proposes to himself to discuss, the two 
first are of most importance. They are (1), Are we Christians? 
(2) If we are not Christians, is there any religion that we can 
follow? When Dr. Strauss asks are we Christians, he means 
by we all those who, like himself, have independently, and 
with enlightened minds, examined for themselves the basis of 
faith ; and for that body, which he considers a very large one, 
he answers that Christians they are not, and cannot be. They 
cannot believe in the Articles of the Apostles’ Creed ; they 
cannot believe in the Trinity ; the divinity of Jesus Christ is 
evidently a mistake; the biblical account of the Creation and 
fall of man is too plainly a myth; the Devil was obviously 
stolen from Persia; Humanity and Christianity are funda- 
mentally antagonistic. And so on. But if we are not 
Christians, says Dr. Strauss, is there, secondly, any religion 
left us to follow? To this question he gives no definite reply. 
The reply to be given, he says, depends upon what religion 
means. It would appear that that is a matter very difficult to 
settle. Dr. Strauss finds the origin of religion in the feeling 
of awe with which the primitive people regarded the Physical 
World ; and it is his decided conviction that religion was at 
first polytheistic, and that only after some time, when men saw 
that one God was as good as a thousand, did monotheism 
commence. Dr. Strauss’ own private opinion is that God is 
—nothing in particular, and that prayer to God is particularly 
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unscientific. That the soul of man is immortal, Dr. Strauss 
thinks very uncertain; and he is quite certain that we believe 
in our immortality because when other men have died we are 
accustomed to keep them in memory. John Jones believes 
that he, John, is immortal because he had a brother Tom, and 
brother Tom is dead, and yet (wonderful to tell) he, John, 
sometimes thinks about him, remembers him, and would, on . 
the whole, rather like to meet with him where they might 
drink eternal ale. Dr. Strauss declines to say whether, with 
no God in particular, no hereafter, and no hope, a man can 
have a religion. But he hints very strongly that he, Dr. 
Strauss, has none; and as Dr. Strauss is about the finest 
specimen of the educated and enlightened class, we may fairly 
conclude that that class either has no religion or is on the way 
to rid itself of any little superstition it may chance to retain. 
The various members of it may not be Strausses just yet, but 
they will be Strausses, or more than Strausses, by-and-by. 
The great critic is not unapproachable. 

Nor is he unapproached. ‘To the eternal honour of England 
she has produced a man who has even outstripped, nay, 
distanced Dr. Strauss. This man was a poet once. He was 
more. He was a professor of poetry. He was, perhaps is, 
more still; he was an Inspector of National Schools, and as 
such had frequent opportunities of watching how the religious 
idea grows. Jast of all he became known to fame as a very 
independent literary critic indeed, with a remarkable turn for 
calling common things by most uncommon names, and with a 
turn equally remarkable for speaking of the highest things 
in not quite the highest terms. But within the last few 
days he has surpassed even himself. His latest book 
really surprised us. We had been inclined to give him 
credit for very extraordinary performances; but we did 
not hope for anything so extraordinary as “ Literature and 
Dogma.” We had heard of a certain class of persons who 
rush in where angels fear to tread; but in that class we 
were not prepared to find a person who really must have got 
a fair education. We were very well convinced of Mr. Arnold’s 
imbecility when he found himself in face of real difficulties, 
just as we were convinced of Mr. Kingsley’s imbecility when he 
passed from writing novels to writing against Dr. Newman; 
but we never dreamed that such a notable lover of ‘‘ Sweetness 
and Light” as Mr. Mathew Arnold would, throughout 388 
octavo pages, employ himself not in reasoning, nor in trying 
to reason, but in covering things the most sacred with ridicule 
the most insulting. ‘‘Ignorance,” says Mr. Carlyle, “is an 
awkward, lumpish wench, not yet gone into vicious courses, 
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nor to be harshly used ; but ignorance and insolence these are 
for certain an unlovely mother and bastard.”” The mother and 
the bastard are of Mr. Arnold’s kith and kin. It has been 
our lot to read some of the very worst things that have been 
said in the very worst way by Voltaire and the Voltairian 
School; but not even the old fanatic of Ferney was so un- 
bearably impudent as the author of “ Literature and Dogma.” 
Let us give a solitary instance. The professor of poetry is 
speaking of the most Blessed Trinity. He describes the Three 
Persons thus (p. 306). The Father is,— 


A sort of infinitely magnified and improved Lord Shaftesbury, with a 
race of vile offenders to deal with, whom his natural goodness would incline 
him to let off, only his sense of justice will not allow it; then a younger 
Lord Shaftesbury, on the scale of his father, and very dear to him, who 
might live in grandeur and splendour if he liked, but who prefers to leave 
his home to go and live among the race of offenders, and to be put to an 
ignominious death, on condition that his merits shall be counted against their 
demerits, and that his father’s goodness shall be restrained no longer from 
taking effect, but any offender shall be admitted to the benefit of it on 
simply pleading the satisfaction made by the son ; and then, finally, a third 
Lord Shaftesbury, still on the same high scale, who keeps very much in the 
background, and works in a very occult manner, but very efficaciously, never- 
theless, and who is busy in applying everywhere the benefits of the son’s 
satisfaction and the father’s goodness, 


That is Mr. Arnold’s method of describing the Blessed 
Trinity. And by-and-by when (p. 310) he wishes to be rid of 
the dogma he relieves himself by saying, “ and certainly the 
fairy tale of the three Lord Shaftesburys no man can verify.” 
And a little further on (p. 312) when he wishes to go a step 
further and to deny the existence of any personal God what- 
soever, he introduces the subject with the words, “the whole 
difficulty is with the elder Lord Shaftesbury.” We have 
ourselves some regard for light and some regard for sweet- 
ness. We know the difficulties the man will meet who seeks 
a fair measure of either, and we therefore can abstain from 
blaming Mr. Arnold if his measure of each be small. But 
Mr. Arnold knows that large masses of his countrymen will 
regard the language we have quoted as blasphemous and dis- 
gusting. Under these circumstances is there in using such 
language and using it needlessly, any sweetness at all? Mr. 
Arnold is, as he is fond of saying (and we reverence him for 
such frequent confession of an unpalatable truth) gifted with 
no talent of reasoning, no power of following any thought, 
however simple, through any serious inferential process. But 
it does not require very exalted powers of reasoning to 
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discover when one is simply impudent. And we really do 
think that Mr. Arnold is able to see so far. We must, there- 
fore, with, however, all possible sweetness, say he is somewhat 
to blame. Conscious impudence is, after all, a drawback in a 
professor of culture. 

Mr. Arnold’s book professes to be an essay towards a better 
upprehension of the Bible. There may be many, he says, 
with whom the Bible has small respect; but he is not one of 
those. He is deeply concerned lest .Bible religion should 
eventually come to nought. He thinks it has almost reached 
that unfortunate pass, and that unless some one steps in 
chivalrously to its succour we shall soon have the mortuary 
columns of the newspapers announcing its doom. Mr. Arnold 
himself undertakes to be the champion of the Bible. There 
is just one way of saving it, and that way he adopts. Bya 
process, for which he tells us he is specially suited, he extracts 
from the sacred volume its sole important truths, and these he 
commits to a secure immortality in his own everlasting work. 
The Bible may fail, and is very likely indeed to fail; but the 
book of Mr. Mathew Arnold, D.C.L., published by Smith, 
Elder & Co, is imperishable. 

Our author, therefore, starts with the principle that the 
right religion is the religion of the Bible. That principle, he 
says, is admitted by all the Churches, Catholic as well as 
Protestant, and he adds, with indubitable profundity, that 
from the nature of the case it must be admitted. He fortifies 
himself in this very learned position by a quotation. ‘The 
quotation is given in inverted commas (Preface, viii.), but 
without reference, and it is ascribed to Dr. Newman. ‘This is 
the quotation :— The Bible is the record of the whole revealed 
faith ; so far all parties agree.” We have looked for that 
passage in Dr. Newman’s books. We have not found it. It 
is not a matter of much importance; but at the same time 
we do not think that Dr. Newman could have written the 
quoted words after his conversion. We bardly think he could 
have written them at all. The expression “the Bible is the 
record of the whole revealed faith,” has a haze and an indefinite- 
ness about it very much in the style of Mathew Arnold; but 
very little in the style of John Henry Newman. But seeing 
that, according to Roman Catholics, the Bible does not 
contain all revealed faith ; that there are revealed truths which 
are not in the Bible;* it is very plain that if Dr. Newman 





* “ecclesia ...... constante reonservavit hoc principium, videlicet 
esse veritates aliquas revelatas ...,.. quae scripte non sunt.”—Franzelin, “ De 
Traditione et Scriptura,” p. 214. 
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ever wrote the passage quoted at all, he wrote it before he was 
an authority on Catholic dogma or Catholic opinion. As we 
have said, however, the matter is one of the smallest im- 
portance. We have only one purpose in mentioning it here. 
We wish to illustrate for Mr. Arnold how dangerous it is 
after all to speak with the boldness of ignorance. For Dr. 
Newman is living still; and Mr. Kingsley has not been heard 
of greatly since a certain Apologia came to be written. 

Having settled for himself that the Bible is the place where 
religion is to be found, Mr. Arnold stops himself, like Dr. 
Strauss, to ask what religion means. Beyond one point on 
which he insists vigorously, namely, that dogma has nothing 
to do with religion, his view of religion is not remarkably well 
defined. But we shall see by-and-by, that, according to Mr. 
Arnold, definiteness is the chief of intellectual sins. It is of 
the essence of everything to resemble the gown of Nora Creina, 
and the moment a man begins to be accurate, that moment he 
begins to be wrong. But though Mr. Arnold’s notion of 
religion would hardly stand a Socratic scrutiny, he has a 
notion of it—and a very original notion indeed. His principles 
do not allow him to communicate it by definition. But he 
does better. He communicates it by nods that are quite as 
good as winks, after the manner of Mr. Browning in Sordello. 
And he communicates it by examples. Of these latter we shall 
give the reader a few :— 


By the dispensation of Providence to mankind, goodness gives men most 
pleasure. That is morality. The path of the just is as a shining light 
which shincth more and more unto the perfect day. That is religion. Live 
as you were meant to live, is morality. Lay hold on eternal life, is religion. 
Love not sleep lest thou come to poverty, is morality. My meat is to do 
the will of Him that sent me, and finish His work, is religion. 


In fact, Mr. Arnold says religion is morality touched with 
emotion. Contemplate some moral proposition; wait till it 
moves you; make some eloquent remark, or utter some excited 
exclamation, and you have got religion. Religion in reality 
is chiefly made up of dashes, interjections, and notes of ex- 
clamation. 

Mr. Arnold has therefore discovered both what religion 
means and that all true religion is found in the Bible. The 
reader, of course, sees that unless all morality be in the Bible, 
which is hardly true, these two points can scarcely stand 
together. But that may be allowed to pass, for these two 
points are only preliminary to the main business of the book. 
That main business is the statement of a certain principle and 
the principle’s application. The principle is that only in one 
peculiar way and by one peculiar class of men can . Bible 
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be rightly understood. The way is to eliminate everything 
that is not emotional—everything that looks definite or precise, 
or matter of fact. The class of men who can interpret the 
Bible must not be scientific, they must not be able reasoners, 
they must not be men with ‘a system based on principles 
interdependent, subordinate and coherent.” Analytic power 
is a curse, and theological expertness an abomination. The 
men who alone can see what the Bible means are men of 
culture—whatever that means—men of fair spirit, men of 
balance, men who have read the best things that have been 
said and thought since the beginning. A plain person might 
remark that such very extensive ‘reading of such very good 
things would require, in order not to be simply ruinous, the 
very highest powers of mind. But Mr. Arnold does not see 
this, for Mr. Arnold is not a plain person. Be sure you have 
culture, be sure you cannot reason, read the classics of the 
world, and then you can understand the Bible. Of course, it 
is only Catholic commonplace that no private individual, what- 
ever his endowments, has a right to interpret the Scriptures 
independently for himself. Of course such interpretation leads 
and has always led to the most ruinous results. Of course, 
even before Mr. Arnold’s days, not one man in a thousand, not 
one man in twenty thousand, could securely say that he had 
the gifts and acquirements necessary for the interpretation of 
books so various and so difficult as are the Sacred Scriptures. 
But after Mr. Arnold’sdays? After “Literature and Dogma” 
has laid down the law, who can open his Bible with a hope of 
understanding it any more? Who is it that has this delicate 
and refined and sensitive culture, this exquisite literary tact 
and taste, this acquaintance with the best things that have 
been said and thought in all the world, this fairness that 
excludes prejudice and the balance that excludes staggering, 
this affluence of the Zeit-Geist or Time Spirit, which, m 
common with his German compeers, Mr. Arnold makes so 
important ; and who has all these qualities at the same time, 
that he is like Mr. Arnold, utterly uncursed with the power of 
steady consecutive thought? According to Mr. Arnold, no 
man living fulfils the description but one, and he is an Inspector 
of National Schools. His name is Mathew Arnold. Professor 
Huxley, Mr. Darwin, Dr. Newman, Mr. Herbert Spencer, the 
Bishops of Winchester and Gloucester, are spoken of by our 
author with either undisguised contempt or with a sneering 
patronage ; but Mr. Mathew Arnold is very freely and very 
frequently put forward as the man of the time. There is no 
God, he says, but the Stream of Tendency, or the Not- 
Ourselves, and not Mahomet but Mathew is his prophet. 
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Catholics are of course very little concerned with Mr. Arnold’s 
principle of Scriptural exegesis. They hold that the Bible is 
infallibly true; Mr. Arnold considers it always fallible and 
often false. They hold that the Bible is inspired—and we 
remark for our author’s sake that Infallibility and Inspiration 
are different things;—Mr. Arnold regards Inspiration as 
simply impossible. It is, therefore, not very interesting 
to know how Mr. Arnold applies his principle. It is, 
sooth to say, a little wearisome to follow him in his 
wanderings ; for even the style of “ Literature and Dogma” 
is very dreary and nerveless, and what one might call 
phthisical in the extreme. Painful cough, hollow cheeks, 
cold sweat on forehead, tottering limbs, eyes glassy and 
hopeless—that would be the incarnate semblance of Mr. 
Arnold’s new book. In the paper of Mr. Leslie Stephen, 
which is mentioned at the head of our article, there is much to 
object to on the score of unfairness; but as a mere piece of 
literary work it is excellent—strong and clear and direct and 
trenchant. Mr. Arnold’s book has no one good quality that even 
his best friend can discover. We cannot, therefore, put ourselves. 
or our readers to the trouble of attending him in his application 
of his principle to the Old and New Testaments. The most we 
can do is to state briefly a few of the conclusions to which he 
comes and his manner of making them out. This, we think, 
will be found extremely curious. 

To start with the existence of God, whom, as we saw, Mr. 
Arnold calls the elder Lord Shaftesbury. It is pretty gene- 
rally admitted that some supreme being exists, who by His 
power created the world—by His intelligence and volition 
rules it. Men have not been able to come to an agreement at 
any time as to the full nature of this supreme being. But 
they have very generally agreed that he is an individual with 
intelligence and will and power; and they have been always 
accustomed to speak of Him as an intelligent, independent 
person. That has been the almost universal opinion of men 
in all times. And if any doubt might arise as to Pagan views 
of the Deity, no doubt can arise as to Jewish views of the 
Deity. The God of the Hebrews, of Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob, was very fully described in the Bible. Mr. Arnold goes 
to the Bible, and the God he finds there is described by him 
as either—he gives us a choice—the stream of tendency by 
which all things fulfil the law of their being, or the power not 
ourselves which makes for righteousness. But what is this 
stream, and what is this power? Mr. Arnold cannot say what 
either of them is; but he can say what either of them is 
net. The power not ourselves is not a person. It is not an 
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intelligence; it has no volition; it is not Creator; it is 
not Father. It is (as well as we can make out), when dis- 
tinguished from religious emotions which come upon us, and 
which Mr. Arnold therefore calls beautifully, not ourselves,—as 
distinct from these, we say it seems to be nothing. And that 
according to Mr. Arnold is the true doctrine of the Bible. 
Mr. Arnold’s method of coming to this result is instructive. 
The Jews did, he says, undoubtedly call God a Person, their 
Creator, their Father, their King, their leader in battle. They 
undoubtedly said that He had spoken with several of their 
countrymen, had wrought for them the most extraordinary 
and the most palpable wonders, had appointed their governors 
and made their laws. But all this Mr. Arnold turns aside, 
and calls it by an interesting German nickname which charac- 
terizes it as all—lies. And how does he find it out to be all 
lies? In this way. The idea of God as personal maker and 
ruler of the universe is, he says, an idea which never could 
have occurred to the original Hebrew mind; for that idea 
depends on other ideas, which to Mr. Arnold are horribly and 
hatefully metaphysical, such as the ideas of causation, creation, 
and identity ; and that latter class of ideas no Hebrew could 
entertain in the early times. Did any one since the earliest 
times ever dare to speak, much less to print and publish, such 
insufferable nonsense ? Do not the commonest coalheavers 
believe in a personal God? And in order to do so, have they 
to study metaphysics? Do not the Scriptures in every page 
testify that the God the Hebrews believed in, rightly or 
wrongly, was a God so personal that the main objection to 
their mode of conceiving Him is, that they went very near 
making Him only a magnified man? ‘The fact is that Mr. 
Arnold is hoist on his own petard. ‘The stream of ten- 
dency, or the power not ourselves—that is the metaphysical 
conception (if it be anything but nonsense) which not one of 
a thousand Englishmen is capable of grasping, and which the 
Hebrews—a race not given to metaphysics—would regard as 
only a passing fume of too potent wine. The personal God, 
ruling, ordering, loving—that is the concrete Being Whom the 
lowest and simplest and least speculative races can apprehend, 
and have always apprehended. ‘Taking Mr. Arnold’s own 
view of the Bible, therefore, the more simple and primi- 
tive he makes the Hebrews, the more concrete and tangible 
must have been the Deity. There is not a race of men upon 
the earth, and there never was, who could believe in God as a 
stream of tendency. We doubt very much if any one indi- 
vidual could by any process of “ culture” bring himself to such 
a belief. But certainly that never could have been the faith 
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of an entire, especially a simple and unmetaphysical, race ; 
and yet Mr. Arnold assumes that it was, in order immediately 
to make it fit with the Bible. And that is his great method of 
interpretation. 

But upon this matter there is something still more curious 
in Mr. Arnold. One naturally asks the question, why does 
Mr. Arnold himself reject the notion of a personal Deity ?—for 
it is to be recollected that Mr. Arnold, who is so hard on 
systematic belief in others, goes to the Bible with a systematic 
belief of his own, and tries to show that his own systematic 
belief is there. Why, then, is Mr. Arnold, the poet, disposed to 
an unpoetic atheism ? He gives his answer, short, and (he seems 
to think) eminently satisfactory. It is that the existence of 
a personal God, such as the elder Lord Shaftesbury cannot be 
verified. That is all. What does that mean? The word 
verified has a technical, scientific sense. If Mr. Arnold uses 
it in that scientific sense, his meaning is that God cannot be 
put under a microscope, or weighed, or measured, or sub- 
mitted to chemical analysis, or lectured on and experimented 
upon, or labelled or shelved by Professor Tyndall or Pro- 
fessor Huxley. If he wishes to maintain that God cannot be 
verified in that fashion, we are willing to admit that he speaks 
correctly. God cannot be verified in that fashion, but neither 
can the-stream of tendency. But besides the process by 
verification, there are other processes of proof. And if Mr. 
Arnold means to say that the existence of a personal God 
cannot be proved, we must beg leave to say that he does not 
speak correctly. God’s existence, the existence of a Supreme 
Ruler of the Universe, mighty, and wise, and good, can be 
proved in many ways. But to Mr. Arnold we suggest only 
one, and any one who has read Mr. Arnold’s book will know 
our reason for its selection. ‘The proof is, that Jesus Christ 
taught the existence of such a Supreme Being ; spoke of Him 
as His Father; prayed to Him; represented Himself as 
having known Him, seen Him, come from Him; nay, when 
He was called upon at the most solemn epoch of His life, He 
told the High Priest, His tormentor, that that very God would 
send Him one day to judge the world, and that that very 
High Priest would see Him coming on the clouds. Now, that 
things of this kind could be said of Mr. Arnold’s Stream of 
Tendency is purely absurd. That they were said of God by 
Jesus Christ Mr. Arnold admits. We quote only such 
Scripture as Mr. Arnold confesses authority. 

But perhaps Jesus Christ was wrong? If so, Jesus Christ 
was a liar. But perhaps He was a liar? Oh, the riches of 
the wisdom and power of God! When our Lord lived among 
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men upon the earth He had many enemies, all only too anxious 
to say bitter and bad things of His name; and yet they dare 
not accuse Him of a single sin. It is the same now. He is 
hated in many quarters; but such is the awful reverence 
around Him, that even Mr. Mathew Arnold must bow to Him 
as if He were indeed divine. Mr. Arnold has some sharp 
things to say of Peter and James, and John and Paul; but 
he has nothing sharp to say of Jesus. He even speaks of 
Him with admiration, and the only part of his book where 
he gets even to the outskirts of eloquence is when he is 
kissing the robe of Christ. But he distinctly repudiates the 
notion of Christ’s divinity. 

It is not quite easy to follow Mr. Arnold in any part of his 
book ; but in that part of it which he devotes to our Lord it is 
especially difficult to comprehend him. He sets himself 
principally to discover what was our Lord’s own testimony to 
His person and nature, and what was the testimony thereto of 
the principal New Testament Scriptural writers. The latter 
testimony to Christ’s divinity has been ordinarily accounted 
strong. ‘lake, for instance, the evidence of Christ’s resurrection 
from the dead, supplied by nearly every book of the New 
Testament. That Christ died, that Christ arose, that Christ 
lived on earth after His resurrection—these things may be 
true or false ; but if they be false, there is scarcely a writer of 
the New Testament who was not simply a conscious liar. 
Now, Mr. Arnold does not go so far as that; but he goes so 
far as to say that the story they agree in telling about the 
resurrection is a legend! Let Mr. Arnold give up his sweet- 
ness a little. If he have a hard thing to say, let him say it. 
If he believes that Christ never rose, let him call 8. John and 
S. Matthew—who say they saw Christ after He had arisen— 
what they ought to be called in the interests of truth—liars. 
But Mr. Arnold will not venture so far. Then Christ arose. 
Mr. Arnold knows very well that in the circumstances Christ’s 
resurrection proved His Divinity. 

But what is Mr. Arnold’s opinion of Christ’s testimony to 
Himself? In plain language, Mr. Arnold does not say. But 
what he does say, in a very mysterious manner, appears to be 
this: Christ never claimed to be God. Those that thought 
He made the claim misunderstood Him grossly. When He said 
He came from God, was the Son of God, was God, He only 
meant that He came out of the stream of tendency, and was the 
son, being the lover, of righteousness. Now, throughout this 
article we are not arguing with Mr. Arnold ; that we conceive 
to be quite unnecessary, and quite useless. We are only 
offering suggestions as we pass, in order that his method may 
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be more apparent. On the explanation we have just seen him 
giving of the words of Christ we make this suggestion. Let 
us suppose that Mr. Arnold was right; that Christ never 
claimed to be Divine, and that they who understood Him to 
make the claim misunderstood Him. But then the fact stands 
that they really understood Him to make the claim. His own 
disciples so understood Him. ‘The Jews in general so under- 
stood Him, as is plain from the account of His trial. Jesus 
knew all this. He knew well that they thought Him Divine, 
and He knew well what was their idea (not Mr. Arnold’s) of a 
divinity. That being the case, we ask the question, Would 
a holy Being have allowed such a view of Him to be enter- 
tained, even bya single man for a single hour, if the view was 
what Mr. Arnold maintains that it was—misleading, absurd, 
destructive of true morality, and, as the Jews themselves 
would think, absolutely blasphemous? The suppressio veri is 
sometimes a lie. If ever it was a lie, it would have been so 
in this case. On that day when Christ asked the chosen 
twelve, Whom do men say that I am? and Peter answered, 
Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God; and Christ, 
knowing well what Peter meant by the living God, rejoined, 
Blessed art thou, Simon, son of John, because not flesh and 
blood have revealed it to thee, but My Father who is in 
heaven—on that day, we say, if Mr. Arnold’s ideas were 
correct, Christ (if we may utter such words) spoke falsely. 
But Mr. Arnold does not accuse Christ of speaking falsely. 
What, then, does Mr. Arnold mean ? 

The suggestion we have just thrown out is applicable to 
another procedure of Mr. Arnold’s. In illustration of the 
vain way in which people understand the words of Scripture, 
he quotes that portion of the sixth chapter of S. John’s Gospel 
where Christ speaks of the necessity of “ eating” Him to have 
life, of eating His flesh and drinking His blood, and so on. 
Mr. Arnold, of course, has nothing to say of the real Presence, 
except that it is simply a dream. Now, here again we are 
concerned, not with argument against Mr. Arnoid, but with 
illustrating his method. Suppose, then, that study of letters, 
study of the best that has been said and thought in the world, 
enables Mr. Arnold to find a meaning in the words of Christ 
which excludes such a signification as all Catholics and very 
many Protestants have seen there, still the crowd that listened 
to Jesus had not the advantages of Mr. Arnold. They 
believed Jesus to mean directly and plainly what He said ; and 
He did not make any, even the smallest attempt to correct 
them. He went farther: He went on to confirm them in their 
impression, repeating such phrases as we have quoted above 
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over and over, and in still stronger form. He went farther 
still. Crowds were round about Him, for whose good, as Mr. 
Arnold would admit, He was anxious. Disciples were by Him 
whom He had already won, and whom He wished to retain. 
With Him and through His teaching all were to be brought to 
righteousness. But now He sees not the crowds alone, but 
His disciples depart, because the words He had used had given 
them offence. He lets them go, and go in error. And this 
He does while (following Mr. Arnold) He had used phrases 
which (not being men of letters) they had naturally misunder- 
stood; and while far from correcting an error for which He 
himself was responsible, He does His best to fix the error 
permanently in their minds. If all this were true, would 
Christ’s character be upright, as even Mr. Arnold confesses 
it? To let a man for no fault of his own lose his chance of 
righteousness looks worse than cruel: to confirm a man in an 
error into which he has guiltlessly fallen looks nearly as bad, 
if not quite as bad, as a direct lie. But it is Mr. Arnold’s 
method to make no account of things like these. Reasoning 
is not in his line. He is so very sweet as to be more modish 
than persons of fashion. He therefore believes a thing 
because he believes it. 

Mr. Arnold’s view of the Third Person of the Blessed 
Trinity, whom he calls the third Lord Shaftesbury, is as 
interesting as his views of the other two; and his method is 
always the same: the Holy Ghost is only a pneuma or influ- 
ence, and that is proved because there is such a thing as an 
influence recognized by Mr. Arnold. Whatever Mr. Arnold 
has verified, felt, or seen, that is accepted. Beyond that, no 
matter what contradictions the denial involves, Mr. Arnold 
denies everything. Here we have another suggestion to 
make. Our author apparently accepts that portion of the 
Gospel of S. John where the transactions of the Last Supper 
are described. He throughout believes, or affects to believe, 
that Jesus Christ was scrupulously truthful, and (though not 
a man of letters, who had read the best things said and 
thought in the world) rather an intelligent person. Now, in 
the part of S. John to which we have referred, Christ speaks 
of the—what we call the Holy Spirit, and what Mr. Arnold 
calls the influence. Every one, of course, who speaks of the 
Holy Spirit knows He is an influence. But when Jesus 
Christ speaks of Him, does He not speak of Him as something 
more? We submit it with all due deference, not having, 
unfortunately, as yet read all the best things that have been 
said or thought in the world, but we do think that if the 
influence of which Jesus Christ speaks be not also a person, 
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and a divine person, then by all the laws of speech Jesus 
Christ is a lying pretender. For how does He describe the 
influence? As a Comforter, whom He will send to abide with 
the Apostles for ever; as the Spirit of Truth, whom the world 
cannot receive, because it knoweth Him not, nor seeth Him; 
as the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in Christ’s name 
to teach them all things, and to bring all things that they have 
heard from Christ into their remembrance; as the Comforter 
(again we quote from the authorized Protestant version) whom 
Christ will send, and who is so great that it is better to have 
Christ go in order that He, the Comforter, should take His 
place ; as the Spirit of Truth, who will guide the apostles unto 
all truth, and who shall speak nothing but what He shall have 
heard from Jesus. How can Mr. Arnold make the words 
we have quoted stand with his doctrine? Jesus Christ 
himself was an influence; but Jesus Christ was a person. 
The influence with which He contrasts Himself, who is to take 
His place, who is to perfect His teaching, who is to get orders 
and commission from Him, must have been, if there be 
any meaning in language at all, a person too. We may 
point out, moreover, in passing, how in the passages quoted 
Jesus Christ testifies not only to the Holy Spirit, but 
directly to Himself. He testifies directly that He is Divine. 
For even supposing the Holy Ghost was a mere influence 
productive of religious emotion, how could Jesus Christ 
undertake to send that influence when He himself was dead 
and buried, if He himself was not God? Imagine a mere man 
promising that when He himself had passed beyond verifica- 
tion, he would send a Spirit to his fellow-men to teach them 
all truth, and to abide with them for ever; and imagine that 
same man knowing—as, according to Mr. Arnold, Jesus Christ 
knew—that over any such spirit in others he had no control, 
and that such a spirit or influence was a product only of 
brooding over the laws of morality! How could a holy and 
wise Being make such a promise? But, according to Mr. 
Arnold, our Lord was a holy and wise Being. Once more, 
therefore, we are entitled to ask, What, then, does Mr. Arnold 
mean ? 

One other instance of Mr. Arnold’s method, and we shall 
leave him in his literary repose. He devotes a chapter of his 
book to the “ Proof from Miracles.” Mr. Arnold does not 
tell us what he means by a miracle, and we shall therefore 
assume that he uses the word in its popular, which loosely is 
also its proper signification. Ofcourse he denies that a miracle 
is a possible thing, and of course in his system it could not 
be a possible thing; a stream of tendency would hardly be 
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equal to raising a man from the dead. But Mr. Arnold 
cannot conceal from himself that large masses of men have 
believed, and are still believing, not only that miracles are 
possible, but that miracles have been really wrought. He 
cannot conceal from himself that the Bible, which he chival- 
rously volunteers to save, gives the history of many miracles 
plainly and simply. And Mr. Arnold cannot, therefore, avoid 
the question, Howdid men come to believe in such fictions ? 
His method of answering that question is peculiar, and we hope 
characteristic. He quotes a passage from Shakspeare, and 
tells us that there is the answer. This is the passage with 
Mr. Arnold’s introduction. ‘ Under certain circumstances, 
‘wherever men are found, there is, as Shakspeare says :— 


No natural exhalation in the sky, 

No scope of nature, no distempered day, 

No common wind, no customed event, 

But they will pluck away its natural cause, 
And call them meteors, prodigies, and signs, 
Abortive presages and tongues of heaven.* 


Now, for one moment let us make to Mr. Arnold a merely 
literary suggestion. Did he really understand that passage 
when he read it—and it is not a hard passage to understand ? 
We think not. What he had to illustrate was, how men came 
to believe that actual miracles—that is, actual impossibilities 
(according to Mr. Arnold)—had happened. But does the 
passage of Shakspeare illustrate such a proceeding? Why, it 
only illustrates a fact which no man, Catholic or Comtist ever 
denied—namely, that men will occasionally regard as mira- 
culous facts what are not miracles at all. It illustrates how, 
in certain circumstances, men may believe, for instance, that 
cures which are really effected by natural means are effected 
by means supernatural; but it does not illustrate how men 
come to believe a thing to have been effected by supernatural 
means which was never by any means effected at all. We 
would really advise Mr. Arnold not to read so much. Sir 
William Hamilton has very wisely said that reading is usually 
in the inverse ratio of thought. And when Hobbes was 
taunted by a certain university magnate with the narrow ex- 
tent of his reading, the author of the ‘‘ Leviathan” replied with, 
we will admit, a little Philistinism, ‘If I had read as many 
books as you I would probably be just as great a fool.” 
These are not, we are afraid, among the best things that 
have been said or thought in the world, for Mr. Arnold does 
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not appear to have seen them; but they are worth re- 
membering. 

But it is only on applying his method to a particular 
miracle that Mr. Arnold makes his fitness to be a theological 
teacher sufficiently clear. He speaks of the resurrection of 
Lazarus. He cannot get over the fact that the Biblical writer 
believed in the miracle, and that the Christian contemporaries 
of the Biblical writer believed in it too. But he accounts for 
the belief; and he accounts for it in this way. Mr. Arnold 
is rather verbose in the passage, and so we shall give only its 
substance. ‘“ After the death of Lazarus,”’ he says “ Jesus had 
a conversation with Martha, the dead man’s sister. On 
hearing of His friend’s demise Jesus remarked to the afflicted 
girl, ‘ Your brother will rise again.’” It was the after-reminis- 
cence of these words, says Mr. Arnold, out of which the legend 
grew. What a simple way of settling a matter that baffled 
Hume, perplexed Rénan, and did not appear at least twenty 
years ago quite facile to Dr. Strauss! But there was yet 
another way of looking at the matter which does not appear 
to have occurred to Mr. Arnold. The Bible narrative, which 
he admits to be authentic, tells plainly that Lazarus died; that 
Lazarus was buried; that he was in the grave for four days ; 
that at the word of Jesus he suddenly came to life; that he 
returned with his people to his own home. And the Bible 
narrative tells all this at a time when of a surety plenty of 
people were living, who, if the narrative were a lie, could 
and would contradict it; for Lazarus had neighbours in 
abundance, and neighbours who hated Christ and Christians. 
That he died, that he had a funeral, that he was in the grave 
four days, that he leaped up therefrom at a word from a certain 
teacher, that he came back living to his home, are facts about 
which these neighbours could be hardly in error. The Biblical 
writer must have been a very bold person to make all these 
statements before the neighbours of Lazarus, supposing these 
statements were lies. And the neighbours must have been 
very un-Jewish and very unnatural people to listen to such 
lies without a word of contradiction. For even though 
Lazarus’s resurrection became a legend for Christ’s followers, 
it never would become a legend for Christ’s enemies; for 
these latter, supposing it untrue, it remained always simply 
and personally a lie. And it especially remained a lie to be 
hated, stamped out, exposed with many-tongued triumph 
over all the world. It never was so exposed. We are sure 
our readers can make the necessary inference. We hope Mr. 
Arnold can do so too. Anxious for his well-being, there is 
one assistance which we wish to offer. We beg of him to 
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read two poems of Mr. Browning, one of which is called 
‘Bishop Blowgram’s Apology,” and the other of which is 
called ‘“‘ The Epistle of Karshish.” The former must interest 
him as touching upon Mr. Gigadibs, the Literary Man. The 
latter he will find congenial, because Karshish is “the 
picker-up of Learning’s crumbs; and both poems will illus- 
trate for him the difference between a man of letters who can 
reason and a man of letters who can only read. The Epistle, 
moreover, will remind him of Lazarus, and the Apology will 
suggest an escape from his literary difficulties. Mr. Gigadibs 
bought some agricultural implements and went to Australia. 
But we have followed our author far enough. Our object 
throughout has simply been to give specimens of his con- 
clusions and specimens of his method. We have never 
attempted in any serious way to reason with him, except 
when certain suggestions started up unasked from his own 
pages. ‘To reason with him was, we knew, very unnecessary, 
it being enough to state his views; but it is impossible to 
put his book aside without some very serious reflections. 
What, first of all, strikes the present writer after reading 
*‘ Literature and Dogma,” and remembering other books of 
the same tendency which have appeared within the last twenty 
years, is the immense impudence which characterizes what 
are usually called—it must be in Mephistophelian mockery— 
‘the thinkers” of the time. Some of these are, in their own 
peculiar provinces, men of great distinction; and we are very 
unwilling to question their right to be distinguished. But 
how have they attained their professional eminence; how 
has Mr. Darwin made a great name in one way, Professor 
Huxley in a second way, and Professor Tyndall in a third? 
By a life of patient, laborious research, aided by the favouring 
circumstance that rivals were not abundant. And yet these 
men, with no training whatever for the task, with no know- 
ledge whatever of the subjects save what they gather from 
newspapers written by men who are also in blissful ignorance of 
the bearings of what they say, venture upon the most serious 
theological problems with all the confidence, and not a particle 
of the modesty, of S. Thomas or Suarez. It is quite the fashion 
for every shoemaker, Odger among the number, to go a whole 
world beyond his last. How laughable it would be if it were 
not so sadly, lamentable to listen, for instance, to Professor 
‘Tyndall propounding his views of prayer! Professor Tyndall 
is an able man—no one can more willingly than we admit his 
ability—but in theological matters he is utterly out of his 
element ; and it is his own fault. He is like that metaphy- 
sical dove in the famous illustration of a Platonic error given 
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by Kant. The atmosphere of careful analysis, patient investi- 
gation, cautious inference, guarded statement, which sup- 
ported him in his own domain, he thinks he may leave behind 
him when he flies, or attempts to fly, into the loftier spaces 
of religious speculation. He does leave it behind him; and 
as a not unnatural consequence he simply flutters and falls. 
Indeed, we doubt very gravely whether the so-called 
“ scientific men ” of our generation—many of them, at least— 
are quite deserving of that title. Of course a mere expe- 
rimentalist may call himself a man of science, and, in fact, 
he’is so after a manner; but we, personally, should not like to 
give him the name. To our minds no man is worthy of it, 
except a man who, with industry and curiosity, possesses also 
a large amount of logical and constructive power. The 
work of science is not so much the aggregation of facts as the 
ordering, classifying, reasoning from, generalizing, facts; and 
these processes, to be conducted fairly, require in a high 
degree such qualities of mind as we usually think of in con- 
nection with Aristotle and Newton and John Stuart Mill. But 
these are qualities not very characteristic of our modern men 
of science. Who that has ever read their books attentively, 
but has been almost painfully struck with their miserable 
inability, as of thoroughly untrained men, to grasp a subject 
firmly, to take it to pieces orderly, to point out its meaning 
and purpose clearly, and to avoid these blunders of statement 
and inference of which we find no traces in men of really 
logical minds. In the days of Aristotelian scholastics fact was 
neglected and intellectual acuteness cultivated to an almost 
morbid degree. These were the days, consequently, of the 


“Gens ratione ferox et mentem pasta chimeris.” 


But we have changed all that. We have gone into the 
opposite extreme. We load our brains and our books with 
facts, and we take no trouble to acquire the skill and strength 
to use them; and, as a consequence, our facts never tell. 
Take as an instance that notable man of science, Mr. Charles 
Darwin. He proposes a certain theory of the origin of animal 
species. Let us suppose that the various species might have 
originated in his way; but they might have originated in our 
way as well. The theory of simultaneous creation is at least 
as possible a theory as that of successive development. Mr. 
Darwin supports his theory by facts. But what do his facts 
prove? At the very utmost, that his theory is possible. He 
has no fact to show that a man is a developed monkey, though 

let us admit) he has facts to show that man might be a developed 
monkey. Yet he and his followers—his followers especially— 
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who know neither the facts nor the way to use them, go on 
complacently to affirm that the Darwinian theory is not only 
possible, but actually true; and that, too, while the evidence 
which Christians produce, and which Mr. Darwin never 
troubles himself to examine, shows clearly that successive 
development, whether it be possible or impossible, is, as a 
matter of historic truth, only a fiction. Compare that kind 
of intellectual conduct with the ways of Newton. ‘The 
Pythagorean system of the universe was even in Newton’s 
day shown to be a sufficient explanation of all the phenomena 
of the solar system. Many men said it was therefore true. 
But Sir Isaac was a little too logical to make such an inference. 
He very well knew thatt he only correct influence under the 
circumstances was, that the theory of Pythagoras was possible. 
He said no more. 

But this indefensible boldness of which we have been speak- 
ing is not a characteristic of our men of science alone; it is, 
and perhaps in a higher degree, a characteristic of our men of 
letters. We have just seen an instunce—we admit an exagge- 
rated instance—of it in Mr. Arnold. But instances of it, and 
in very high quarters, are only too common. Examine the 
writings of Mr. Carlyle or of Mr. Froude; you will find each 
of them talking of Catholic doctrines and Catholic practices 
with a dogmatic ignorance that is truly astounding. Both are, 
though in very diiferent degrees, men of eminence; both are 
owners of very valuable gifts, though these gifts, we are sure, 
will prove to be rather of the showy than of the substantial 
kind. But what reasoning power does either possess? As 
much as is necessary for a high-coloured word-painter. And 
what does either of them know about Catholicity? About as 
much as Cromwell did of gentleness, or the Regent Murray of 
truth. Both Mr. Carlyle and Mr. Froude owe their knowledge 
of the Catholic religion to the journals and atmosphere of 
London. And what can be gathered there is as much Catho- 
licity as it is Attic salt or ozone. Did either of them ever set 
himself seriously and resolutely to study out with genuine 
fairness the evidence for Catholicity ? It took Dr. Newman 
three parts of a lifetime, and one of the finest minds in 
existence, to conduct and complete the study. Has either of 
the puritan historians ever tried to do likewise? Was any 
large part of the labour bestowed so lavishly in glorifying 
Cromwell and traducing the Queen of Scots ever given to 
finding whether, after all, “‘ popery ” may not be simply and 
solely true? Oredat Judwus. And yet each of these eminently 
conscientious men will speak of popery as a thing that he has 
long since examined through and through, and found to be an 
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abomination. Mr. Carlyle is a great hand at giving rules to 
young people, and many of his rules, though indictable as 
commonplaces, are thoroughly wise. He has very often in- 
sisted on the necessity of preserving a religious silence till 
one bas some guarantee that one understands the thing about 
which one feels impelled to express an opinion. That is a rule 
which every man in the world will do well to follow. More 
especially should it be followed by men who propose to be the 
teachers of the time. 

But the temerity of our learned men is not the only nor the 
most serious subject of reflection suggested by “‘ Literature 
and Dogma.”’ Considered in connection with the paper of Mr. 
Leslie Stephen, and with other evidences which we possessed 
already, it plainly points out the very deplorable fact that, 
taken in the lump, England is perhaps infidel; but surely not 
seriously Christian. It is something that the number of 
English Catholics is even now very considerable, and goes on 
increasing with a hopeful rapidity. It is something, too, that 
among the Protestant Clergy there are many men who still 
cling on tenaciously to the few poor planks that the storms 
have left them. Mr. Leslie Stephen, it is true, does not think 
much of that phenomenon. ‘The old method,” he writes 
(p. 283), “ of arguing from creeds to genuine beliefs, from what 
men say to what they think, has become a mere byword. 
Were it applicable, we should have to suppose that some people 
still believe the Athanasian Creed.” The reader perceives the 
slur which Mr. Stephen throws on, for instance, Archdeacon 
Denison and many other distinguished members of the 
Established Church. We do not, we must say, concur with 
Mr. Stephen. We believe that many of che Protestant clergy 
are earnest, zealous, conscientious men, incapable of hypocrisy ; 
and we believe that they aid the English Catholics a good 
deal in keeping England from swift and utter corruption. 
For it must never be forgotten that the loss of Christianity by 
a nation is invariably followed by moral and intellectual ruin. 
“Virtue,” Dr. Strauss says, ‘‘is its own reward, and only for that 
reason is it right to be virtuous.” That, we have no doubt, is 
extremely fine. But where there are no religious sanctions 
such as Christianity supplies, there will be very little virtue to 
be rewarded; and this not merely in the lowest classes, but 
in the highest. There will, of course, be some show of virtue 
preserved, such as was the case in certain directions, till some 
Saturday Reviewer detected the Girl of the Period. But the 
crash will come at last ; the exposure will in the end be made; 
some Juvenal will arise to write some Sixth Satire; and then 
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what before was vice with a veil will be vice naked and 
not ashamed. And such books as Mr. Arnold’s hasten 
the crash. 

But such books as Mr. Arnold’s may do much more. Of 
course, as against the Catholic Church, or as against any fairly 
educated Catholic person, such books are altogether innoxious. 
But there is a considerable number of Catholics whom they 
would easily harm. There is no denying the fact that opinions 
of “the stream-of-tendency” character are every day becoming 
more fashionable, and that it is thought rather a proof of un- 
usual genius to avow and defend them. Now, there are some 
Catholic young gentlemen who are not proof against the 
fascinations of fashion, and who are not quite so conversant 
either with the theory or the practice of their religion as may 
be desirable. For such as these, books like Mr. Arnold’s 

.might chance to be dangerous. From “ Literature and 
Dogma” itself the danger is not serious. That book, indeed, 
is so evidently childish both in thought and execution, that it 
might be harmlessly left to amuse the nursery. But there are 
men who will defend Mr. Arnold’s opinions, or opinions 
similar to his, with a faculty of reason which has been no part 
of Mr. Arnold’s inheritance. And from men like these the 
danger to certain classes of our Catholic youth will arise. 

In Catholicity, however, wherever there is danger there is 
also a means of escape fromthe danger. During another age, 
and in other countries, the remedy in cases like the present was 
obvious and expeditious. It was a remedy which would hardly 
find general favour in our present times; but it would meet 
with the approval of at least one distinguished, but not quite 
logical patient, Mr. Carlyle. ‘“ If a man go on harming himself 
and harming others,” says that writer, in “Shooting Niagara,” 
“the best thing you can do with him, best for himself and all 
around him, is to take him to the nearest tree and hang him 
up, quamprimum!” We do not quite agree with Mr. Curlyle ; 
here, as in most other places, a certain passionate impatience 
is too much apparent in his speech. Still, though the propriety 
of the quoted passage be more than questionable, the principle 
it suggests is not in its application to books else than a good 
one. If books are dangerous they ought to be destroyed. 
But that principle, however true in theory and however 
desirable in practice, cannot be acted upon in England now. 
We have blessed Liberty of the Press; like the Liberty of 
Private Judgment, it leads, as all men are seeing, to inevitable 
intellectual and moral ruin; but this is a free country, and 
every man has perfect permission to go to the Devil, when, 
and where, and how he pleases. And so the ancient mode of 
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settling such books as that of Mr. Mathew Arnold, with its 
beautiful remark about “ the three Lord Shaftesburys,” is no 
longer available. 

But besides those which will occur to every Catholic, two 
other remedies} remain, which, though they may be not quite 
able to alter the past, will be effective preventives in the future. 
In the first place, we invite Mr. Arnold, and men like Mr. 
Arnold, to study the religion of Catholicity. We assurethem they 
will find the study extremely interesting ; and we assure Mr. 
Arnold in particular that until he has devoted himself to the 
perusal of some of the great Catholic controversialists he can 
hardly be said to have mastered the best things in the way of 
thought and speech that have appeared in the world. But he 
and his friends must be prepared to find the study somewhat 
large ; they must be prepared to find it somewhat novel ; they 
must be prepared to find it somewhat difficult, demanding 
concentred, intense, and patient thought, and not by any 
means to be mastered, as Mr. Gigadibs masters his subjects for 
the “ Cornhill Magazine.” And they must be prepared espe- 
cially to find it bringing them into contact with writers who 
probably were not men of “ culture,’ but who were surely 
men who would break all the bones of one of our modern 
“thinkers” in one short five minutes. But though hardships 
beset his way, still if Mr. Arnold should only take heart and 
try the task he will have his reward. We do not say that he 
will become a Catholic, for conversion depends on many things 
besides inquiry ; but he will have the reward suited to a man 
of letters. We could almost undertake to guarantee that if 
Mr. Arnold will only look up the best things that have been 
said by Suarez and Father Perrone, and if he pay attention to 
the style and system of these two writers, he will evermore be 
saved the shame of writing as he has lately written. For, 
really, even the general conception of his last book is a mon- 
strous bull. He denies the Bible’s inspiration; he denies that 
it is always, or even generally, truthful: most of it, on his 
own showing, must have been written by a pack of impostors ; 
and yet he goes systematically to find the true religion in its 
pages! He reminds us very much of a distinguished Irish 
gentleman who was asked by a friend of his some time in the 
night what o’clock it was. “ Bedad,” he replied, “I don’t 
know; but wait a minute, I’ll light the candle, and go look at 
the sundial.” Mr. Arnold lighted his candle—he went (let 
us say) to the sundial; but he had previously—the naughty 
giant—snuffed the sun from the henvens. Let him study a 
little scholastic logic ; let him read less, write very much less, 
think vastly less of the critics that annoy him; and he will be 
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safe in future from such inconsistent procedures. He will, 
moreover, be more just to Christianity. 

But the main remedy against the infidel literature of the 
time lies not in the honesty of our opponents, but in the 
zealous vigour of ourselves. We must be-ever ready to render 
a reason for the faith that is in us, and ready to render it in 
such a manner as to make it respected by even the most 
fastidious of cultured unbelievers. We must have our youth 
ready to do, in proper proportion, exactly the same. Education 
of the higher kind, scientific, literary, wide, liberal, conceived 
in no narrow spirit, directed with no narrow aims, is, for us, a 
pressing necessity. This is not the place to say by what means 
such an education may be most satisfactorily insured. But 
that, by some means, it should be insured to the Catholic 
youth of these kingdoms is abundantly clear. It would have 
at least one salutary effect, that, namely, of making such 
publications as “ Literature and Dogma” religiously rare. 
There is an idea current with the “ thinkers” of the time that 
among Catholics there are none of whom they need be afraid. 
Not only, they say, is the Roman Church opposed to science, 
but she actually possesses no scientific men. ‘The Roman 
faith,” says Mr. Leslie Stephen, “cramps and ultimately 
destroys all genuine love of speculative truth.” Nothing 
scientific, learned, liberal, say our thinkers in general, can 
come out of Rome. That is a very consoling reflection for 
them to make, and they act upon it.with a bravery that is 
worthy of wide admiration. But this bravery is slightly sus- 
- picious. It reminds one of that memorable warrior, Sir John 
Falstaff, hacking at the corpse of the dead Percy. Our 
‘‘thinkers” attack, simply because they think they can attack 
with impunity, everything that Catholics hold most dear. In 
these circumstances our consequent course is very obvious. The 
“thinkers” have long enough been under the delusion that 
they are the monopolists of knowledge ; it is time to undeceive 
them. They have long enough been carrying the war into 
our camp; it is time to carry it, straight and strong, into 
theirs. The first step in the offensive march will be made 
when we have established among us a proper system of 
University Education; the second step will be made when, 
from very fear, the thinkers will study before they speak ; and 
the third will be made when the Catholic Church is, as she 
alone has the right to be, the teacher of all truth to all the 
nation. Thatend is not yet; but it is not so far off as people 
imagine. When England has at last to select between God 
and the stream of tendency, between Catholicity and Nihilism, 
we have no doubt of where her choice will fall. 
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Arr. IV.—THE GORDON RIOTS. 


Sketch of a Conference with Earl Shelbourne ; Wesley's Popery calmly Con- 
sidered ; Defence of the Protestant Association. 1780. 


COMPLETE narrative of the origin and the achieve- 

ments of that baleful conspiracy which, towards the 
close of the eighteenth century, sought a renewal of the 
horrors of the fell penal code against the Catholics of Great 
Britain has, strange to say, never been presented to the 
student of English history. A plot, warily concocted, carried 
out with diabolical capacity and energy, which had for its 
object the oppression of a large but helpless and most innocent 
portion of the community, and which almost resulted in civil 
war, seems to deserve more conspicuous, detailed, and au- 
thentic notice than can be possibly afforded by a few violent 
partisan pamphlets, or by the abridged and sensational de- 
scription of writers of romance. We have therefore ventured 
to undertake a faithful account of a neglected and almost 
forgotten portion of the religious history of this country, 
but which yet is full of solemn instruction both for Catholic 
and Protestant readers, 

The political condition of the Catholics of England and 
Scotland, even so late as the end of the eighteenth century, 
was such as it is difficult for us at the present day to realize. 
Nearly the whole of the sanguinary laws of the Tudor and 
the Stuart were still in full force against them. No Catholic 
could be attorney, or justice, or post-master, nor sit in 
Parliament, nor vote at elections, nor keep fire-arms, nor 
defend a suit at law, nor be guardian, or executor, nor practise 
law or physic. Any person apprehending a Popish Bishop, 
Priest, or Jesuit, and prosecuting to conviction, was entitled 
to £100 reward, and the convict was imprisoned for life. 
Catholics were disabled from purchasing, or inheriting, or 
taking any lands by descent, devise, or limitation, but these 
were to be given to the next of kin (provided he were a 
Protestant). The punishment for saying Mass was perpetual 
imprisonment, and the same was the penalty for teaching 
in a private family. To convert a Protestant to the Catholic 
faith was the crime of high treason. 

Such, in brief, was the law in England down to the year 
1778, a condition of things worthy a heathen emperor or an 
oriental despot. And there was this additional ignominy in 
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connection with the statute from which the Catholics suffered 
chiefly at the period to which we refer, that it owed its 
existence not to a mistaken religious zeal, but merely to vile, 
political manceuvre. The Act of the 11th and 12th of King 
William originated in party faction. It was brought into the 
House of Commons by the Opposition, without any hope, or 
indeed any desire, that it should become law; but in order 
that the Court party, by rejecting it, as it was confidently 
supposed they would, might incur with the nation the odium 
of favouring the Papists! The Court party saw through the 
snare, and avoided it by passing the severe measures pro- 
posed. Thus from 1699 until 1778 Catholics were the victims 
of enactments of the harshest description that had become 
law simply to serve the purposes of party intrigue. _ 

It must not, however, be imagined that the people of 
England were nearly as bad as their legislators would have 
made them. ‘The instances are many in which the well- 
protected Protestant shielded from the storm his perfectly 
unprotected Catholic fellow-creature. It was made a point of 
honour in several counties not to give the least encourage- 
ment to either priest-hunter or informer. It also not un- 
frequently happened that men were to be met with of suf- 
ficient moral firmness to refuse to add to their own estates, 
by a criminal acceptance of property forfeited for conscience 
sake, an act which they rightly enough judged would condemn 
them to undying infamy. For the Honour of human nature 
we rejoice to record this; at the same time it will be easily 
conceived that these were the exceptions. The reward that 
was held out to cupidity was so great, and impunity in the 
injustice was so certain, that it was not to be expected of the 
ordinary run of mankind that they would abstain from such 
a lucrative spoliation of the defenceless, as offered itself before 
their very eyes in the persons of the Roman Catholics. 

But a change was near at hand. Urged on by a strong 
sense of the indignities and wrongs of which they had been 
for so long a time the victims, and, moreover, encouraged by 
a promise of hearty support from all those who in enlighten- 
ment and culture were greatly in advance of their age, the 
Catholics of England resolved at length to make an effort to 
obtain from the Government some recognition of their right 
to be protected by the legislation of their native land. With 
this object, on the 1st of May, 1778, the Catholic peers and com- 
mons of Great Britain presented an address to his Majesty, 
through Earl Surrey and the Lords Linton and Petre, stating 
their patience and peaceableness during years of past rigour, 
and expressing a hope that his Majesty would see no obstacle 
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between his loyal Catholic people and their admittance to the 
rights common to all British subjects. This address was in- 
tended to pave the way for a motion which it had already been 
resolved to put before the House of Commons, a fortnight 
later, for leave to bring in a Bill for the relief of the Catholics 
of England from their present grievances and shameful 
disabilities. As it was known would be the case before they 
ventured to present it, the address met with a gracious re- 
ception, and, thus encouraged, Sir George Saville, on the 
14th of May, moved for permission to bring in a Bill for “ the 
repeal of certain penalties and disabilities provided in an 
Act of 10th and 11th of William III., entitled ‘An Act to 
prevent the further growth of Popery.’” 

Saville, upon whom Burke passed this encomium, that “ he 
was an instance of true genius with a fortune, which, though 
unencumbered by luxury or excess, was sinking under the 
benevolence of its dispenser,” was in every respect the 
guardian spirit of the persecuted Catholics of those dark days. 
In a splendid torrent of indignant oratory, he denounced the 
long-standing wicked oppression :— 


I plead the cause of an oppressed body of men, who are almost forgotten 
in the patience and silence with which for many years they have endured 
their grievances. The Bill, of which I ask the repeal, is a standing memo- 
rial of civil rancour and discord. It holds out a pecuniary reward to stimu- 
late avarice to do what nature refuses, it renders the Catholic a foreigner in 
his native land, for he can acquire no estate, either by purchase, donation, 
or industry. The effect of this Act upon the clergy is to vblige them to 
conceal themselves either in private houses, or as the chaplains to foreign 
ministers ; its effect upon the whole body of Catholics is to condemn them to 
beggary and ignorance. Protestantism has no right to exist if it uphold 
knowingly so infamous a law. 


He was seconded by Dunning, who with a noble daring 
went into particulars that must have stung with reproach 
many a member of that House of Commons who was living 
sumptuously upon the spoils torn from the old Catholic 
families :— 

This disgraceful law makes it felony in any foreigner to officiate in 
England as a priest, but high treason ina native. By it, Catholics being edu- 
cated abroad forfeit their estates, which are bestowed upon the next Pro- 
testant relative. By it power is given to the son to take the estate from the 
real proprietor, even though he may be his own father. It prevents the 
Catholics from acquiring any legal property by purchase, which word is 
applied by the law to all property acquired by any other means than that of 
descent. All of these disabilities, which are a disgrace to humanity, it is our 
object to repeal. And although this law has been softened in practice, still 
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are the Catholics constantly at the mercy of the basest of mankind, for on 
the evidence of any of these wretches, the informers, whom the law en- 
courages, our judges are bound to enforce all the shameful penalties of the 
Act. To continue these is therefore nothing less than to hold out a most 
powerful temptation for deeds, at the thought of which nature recoils with 
horror ; for they are calculated to loosen the bonds of society, to dissolve 
all obligations, to poison domestic life, and to annihilate every principle of 
honour. 


The motion was received with universal approbation; the 
Bill was accordingly brought in, and passed without a single 
negative ; for, as Saville remarked, ‘“‘ Every member who had 
read over the Act of William III. saw at once that in repeal- 
ing it, he was, after all, not so much doing a favour to 
Catholics as trying to remove a dark disgrace from Protest- 
antism.” And yet this relief Bill, though regarded by those 
in whose favour it was passed as a great boon, did no more 
than repeal part of Ist Act of 11th and 12th of the reign of 
William III., namely, those clauses that offered a reward for 
the conviction of any bishop or priest accused of exercising 
his sacred functions, as also that enactment by which Catholics 
were disabled from purchasing or inheriting property. The 
faithful were still subject to penalties if they attempted to 
teach, or to be present at Mass; they were still prohibited 
from holding any public office; in fact, the greater part of 
the enactments of the penal code remained in full force against 
them. Yet the appeal of the Protestant Association stated it 
as a huge grievance that “the remaining laws against Popery 
were but as a body without the soul.” 

The Act (18 George III. c. 60) which thus gave tardy 
and partial relief to a most ill-treated and long-suffering body 
of men, and which received the support and approval of 
the honourable-minded of every religious persuasion, was, 
however, destined to produce results beyond all human 
calculation. 

The General Assembly of the Protestants of Scotland hap- 
pened to be sitting when the English Act was in agitation. 
Upon a notice being laid before the Assembly that a remon- 
strance against the Catholic Relief Bill should be forwarded 
to Parliament, it was, much to the honour of that body, rejected 
by a majority of one hundred. An Act so tolerant and just 
encouraged the Scotch Catholics to proceed with a measure 
which naturally they had already contemplated, namely, to 
prepare a petition to the legislature for an extension to them 
of the same relaxation of the penal code as had been granted 
to their brethren in England. Accordingly, an address for 
this purpose was drawn up, and received the signatures, not 
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only of the chief Catholics, but also of some of the most emi- 
nent amongst the Protestants of Edinburgh; first amongst 
whom appeared Robertson the historian. All seemed to pro- 
mise fair; ‘an early day was appointed for the presentation of 
the address; and the event was looked forward to with eager 
expectancy by the Catholics, who sought to be relieved from 
an odious and oppressive law, as well as by the real patriot, 
who wished to see a dark stain removed from the statute book 
of a Christian country. Both were doomed for a time to be 
grievously disappointed. 

The report that the Scotch Catholics were secretly at work 
labouring to effect their release from the penal laws which 
had so long weighed upon them, had been spread amongst the 
Calvinists from the first, and had met with derisive incredu- 
lity. When, however, it became known for a certain fact that 
the petition was ready for presentation, that no less a person 
than the Lord Advocate himself had undertaken to present it, 
and that the Government was quite prepared to grant all its 
demands, the panic and dismay of the Scotch bigots rose to 
a critical pitch. Societies were at once formed for the 
‘Defence of the Protestant Faith,” committees were appointed 
to issue pamphlets to inflame the popular mind, fly-sheets 
were scattered about in thousands, describing the “ idolatry 
of Popery,” the “crimes of the Jesuits,” the “slaughter of 
kings and Protestant nations as taught by the Popes.” It 
may be as well to put on record that the most seditious and 
the most criminal of all these foul productions was the work 
of a nonconformist clergyman hired for this especial task by 
the Society for the Propagation of Christian Knowledge. The 
“Protestant Safety Committee,” as it was called, had appointed 
it, as its chief duty, to rouse the western shires of the king- 
dom, to keep the public in a state of constant agitation by 
violent anti-Catholic articles in the newspapers, by alarming 
placards on the street walls, by inflammatory “no Popery ” 
harangues at the corners of the thoroughfares. 

The effect was soon too evident. It began to show itself 
first in angry, menacing declarations against the Catholics, 
made in the provincial synods, at which also resolutions were 
passed to oppose every attempted measure of relief. The 
zealots called upon the people from the pulpits to under- 
take for themselves the protection of the national church, and 
to avoid as plague-stricken all those false shepherds who had 
been bribed to betray the chosen flock of God. There was no 
misunderstanding the intention of all this, and they whom it 
most concerned were naturally the first to perceive, and to 
endeavour to defeat it. So a message was sent to Lord North 
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through some of the northern members, stating that the 
Catholics of Scotland, unwilling to be the cause of any civil 
disorder, would refrain from making the proposed application 
to the legislature for a participation in the legal benefits that 
had been conferred upon their coreligionists in England. 
A circular to this effect was widely spread throughout Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, and other centres of the Protestant agita- 
tion, in the hope that it would assuage the fanatical fury of 
the bigots. 

But it was too late. The prospect of a season of violence 
and riot, greed for plunder, added to the excitement of irre- 
ligious hate, had roused the worst blood of the fiercest mob in 
Europe. And so well known was the magistracy of Edin- 
burgh at that time, and so little apprehensive were the con- 
spirators of any attempt at effective opposition to their designs, 
that public notice was given that it was the intention of the 
Protestants of Edinburgh to assemble for “the defence of 
their king, their country, and their creed, now threatened by 
the emissaries of the Pope.” They specified the time of their 
rising, their place of meeting, and the object they had in view,’ 
and concluded by summoning all “ good men and true” to 
come forth to their aid. On Sunday, Jan. 31st, 1779, the fol- 
lowing incendiary letter was found scattered through every 
street :— 


MEN AnD BretHren— Whoever shall find this letter, will take it as a warn- 
ing to meet at Leith Wynd on Wednesday next, to pull down that pillar of 
Popery, lately erected there. 

(Signed) A Prorzstant. 

P.S.—Please to read this carefully ; keep it clean, and drop it somewhere 
else. Addressed to every Protestant into whose hands this shall come. 


True to their word, only a little earlier than they had noti- 
fied, did the Edinburgh mob assemble to. carry out their 
programme. Late in the afternoon of Tuesday, 2nd February, 
the Bishop’s house and chapel were surrounded by crowds 
-mad with zeal and whiskey. ‘The first intention of the rioters 
was to pull the building down piecemeal, and make a bonfire 
of the fragments; but their impatience getting the better of 
their instructions, they broke in the windows, and threw 
lighted torches into the apartments. A few moments and all 
was in a blaze, which, spreading to several adjoining houses, 
soon made a great conflagration. While this was going on, 
the Lord Provost and magistrates, with the Deacon Convener 
of the trades, held a meeting in Goldsmiths’ Hall, and passed 
a resolution to the following effect: ‘‘ That General Skene be 
applied to—that all tradesmen shall keep their servants and 
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apprentices within doors—that the magistrates shall assemble 
at Fortune’s tavern, and that the City guard shall patrol the 
streets!” Meantime unopposed, the rioters repaired to the 
old Catholic chapel in Blackfriars Wynd, to which they set 
fire, as well as to half a dozen houses close by, taking care 
to beat down with crowbars the timber-work of the upper 
flats, so as to secure the entire destruction of these “ nests of 
Popery.” While thus engaged, a cry was raised, “To the 
traitors who have aided the Relief Bill,” and, catching at the 
inspiration of vengeance, the mob rushed forthwith to punish 
those who had ventured to show sympathy with the efforts of 
the Catholics to obtain some mitigation of their grievances. 
Robertson, McDonald, Lockhart, and Crosbie the advocate, 
were the four who had made themselves chiefly conspicuous 
by their courageous support of the oppressed; and to the 
houses of these gentlemen the rioters hastened to take ample 
revenge. They, however, had received timely warning of 
what they had to expect, and the mob on its arrival saw such 
preparations made for defence that they were compelled to 
content themselves with breaking a few windows. ‘To console 
their diappointment, the rioters (now swelled to many 
thousands, and receiving hourly increase by the arrival of 
sympathizers from the outlying districts, and furthermore 
encouraged by the criminal apathy of the civil authorities) 
proceeded to fire the town in several places at once, spreading 
the intelligence as they poured along that the magistrates were 
against the Papists, and that the military had sworn not to 
discharge a single shot upon their fellow Protestants. 

The danger that thus menaced themselves, their city, and 
all society, woke up the magistracy a little from their hitherto 
scandalous indifference. Some troops of dragoons were ordered 
into the town, the Duke of Buccleugh’s fencibles were paraded 
before the mob, and a proclamation was issued by the Lord 
Provost ;—this, for the moment, was all that the law felt 
itself bound to do for the defence of property and life, in the 
very presence of raging conflagration, and of a vast body of 
seditious ruffians, bent upon nothing less than universal havoc 
and spoliation. The city firemen, when marched with their 
engines to the various scenes of destruction, refused to play 
upon the flames, “having no wish,” as they said, “to take 
part with the Pope against the Protestants.” 

Fortunately for Edinburgh and its people, there existed at 
this time a body of shrewd, sensible men, the heads of the 
various city crafts. To the efforts of these it is due thai the 
Modern Athens did not incur a fate similar to that which, 
eighteen months later, overwhelmed London. Moved by their 
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representations, and by the certain assurance they gave him 
that unless the most energetic measures of repression were 
speedily adopted, Edinburgh would be soon nothing but a heap 
of ashes, the Provost and his advisers seemed at last to realize 
the danger, and to recognize their duties. Orders were issued 
to the troops to fire upon any assemblage of men that refused 
to disperse after sufficient warning. At the same time 
another proclamation made its appearance, which, in spite of 
its unmanly cowardice, had the effect of convincing the rioters 
that their hour of impunity was past. It may not be amiss 
to rescue from oblivion this unworthy document. After 
humouring the mob by the assurance that no repeal should 
take place of any of the laws in force against the Papists, the 
proclamation continued thus :— 


After this public assertion, the magistrates will take most vigorous 
measures of repression, being satisfied that any future disorder will proceed 
only from the wicked views of bad men. The magistrates are aware that 
the riots have hitherto been due to the apprehensions of well-meaning people. 


This disgraceful statement implied two singular circum- 
stances : first, that hitherto the civil power had not done its 
duty ; and, secondly, that the rioters had been in a manner 
justified in their past acts of violence. Feeble and servile as 
it was, still, united with the order given to the troops to treat 
the town as being for the time under martial law, it met the 
emergency sufficiently. A few days, and Edinburgh had 
resumed its usual aspect. The ruins of two chapels and of a 
score of houses, the presence of the military in the streets, the 
appearance of nineteen rioters (all of whom were, however, 
pardoned) before the magistrates—these were the only traces 
that seemed to remain of a conspiracy which had completely 
paralyzed the civil power, and had established a reign of 
terror over a city numbering 80,000 inhabitants. 

In Parliament, the tampering policy of the Scotch magis- 
tracy during the no-Popery riots was made the subject of the 
severest animadversion; and in the debate of March 15th, 
1779, the Lord Advocate for Scotland was reminded by Mr. 
Wilkes of the Scottish Catholic Relief Bill, and was asked 
whether he had come to the House prepared to fulfil the 
engagements he had made to “the most deserving and the 
most ill-treated of his Majesty’s subjects.” The answer of 
the Lord Advocate was that he had consulted the Catholics of 
Scotland, and had been informed that they deemed it more 
prudent, in the present excited condition of men’s minds, to 
defer putting forward their claims—a reply that provoked this 
rejoinder from Wilkes: ‘It seems to be imagined that the 
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Government of Great Britain is to be overruled in its admi- 
nistration of justice by whatever sentiment is uppermost 
amongst the vilest scum of the population ”; to which he added 
these ominous words: “ The mob of Edinburgh has set a fatal 
example to that of London.” 

The ‘‘Committee for Protestant Interests,” that had 
arranged the above plot, which, contrary to their intention 
and hopes, had only half succeeded, contrived nevertheless to 
be the authors of a more fatal disaster in England. They 
stand before us branded with two especial disgraces—it was 
they who contrived the infamous penal code in Scotland, and 
from them came the suggestion of the formation of that 
society in England similar to their own, which, under the 
name of the “ Protestant Association,” was to bring about 
such terrible events. Indeed, some months before their own 
comparative failure, the Scotch zealots had resolved (to use 
their own phrase) “to come to the aid of their brethren in 
England ”’; and already their correspondence with the fanatics 
in London and other places was carried on with a regularity 
that told of a resolute and well-concerted plan. 

“The Protestant Association” had but one great object, 
namely, by every means, by sermons, by pamphlets, by pla- 
cards, by street ballads, by alarming handbills, by the incessant 
rumours of a thousand impending dangers, to arouse through- 
out the kingdom a universal panic and indignation against the 
Catholic body. ‘The end of this, they hoped, would be to 
terrify the Government into a repeal of the Relief Bill, and 
the re-introduction of all the disabilities of the Code of 
William IIT. 

Until the autumn of 1779, this diabolical Association worked 
on in secrecy. Its agents were everywhere—they penetrated 
into the lowest alleys, into the worst ale-houses—they were 
busy in the fourpenny debating clubs, and in the cellars 
where apprentices held benefit meetings—among the sailors* 
of Wapping, and the slaughterers of Newgate Market. For 
these, the lower, ignorant classes of society, the agents of the 
Association proclaimed the wildest follies: “the King and 
his Ministers were about to be assassinated by order of the 
Pope,”’—there were “20,000 Jesuits hidden in the caves of 
Surrey, who were ready at a signal to blow up the banks and 
bed of the Thames, so as to drown London and Westminster.” 
To the more sensible, better educated portion of the com- 
munity, they spoke of the danger that would threaten the 
Protestant succession if the Papists acquired power—of the 
civil liberties so dearly bought by the Revolution, all of which 
the Catholics were bound by their creed to disannul on the 
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first opportunity. All this incessantly repeated, seen upon every 
wall as they walked the streets, and found occupying a con- 
spicuous place in every newspaper, began at last to take effect 
even upon men the least fanatical. From its very persistency, 
they ;came to imagine that so much clamour and sensation 
proceeded from something. The wisest, indeed, still launghed— 
better had they made themselves ready. 

In this state of agitation of the public mind came forth from 
the Association its celebrated “ Appeal to the People of 
England.” We will give our readers an extract from this 
production, which Burke stigmatized as ‘a seditious docu- 
ment, its object being to excite general odium against the 
Catholics, so as to cause the repeal of the most just Act ever 
passed ; in style contemptible, in reasoning futile, in design 
malicious.” 


To tolerate Popery, is to be instrumental in the perdition of immortal 
souls, and of millions that only exist in the prescience of God, and is the 
direct way to provoke the vengeance of a holy and jealous God against our 
fleets and armies. In the commission given to the princes of Israel to break 
down idolatrous altars is stated the duty of all princes and rulers to prohibit 
the practice of idolatry within their jurisdiction, and to extirpate every 
monument of it. The indulgence granted to the Papists will operate, sooner 
than was apprehended, the subversion of the State and the ruin of the nation. 
Popery is not only high treason against the King and the State, but also high 
treason against God. We therefore call upon the people, and particularly 
the clergy of the metropolis, to preserve the civil Constitution and the Pro- 
testant religion, by petitioning Parliament for the repeal of the late Act. 
We invite the people dispersed all over the kingdom to establish associations 
similar to that of London, with committees to correspond with the head 
Association. The present Act has put the sword into the Papists’ hands, 
and England will again be deluged with the blood of martyrs. 


From this extract a just idea may be formed of the character 
of that infamous appeal, in which, after twelve months of busy 
plotting in secret, the Protestant Association proclaimed itself 
to the world, and more than hinted: at its future work. Its 
compilers were challenged by several Protestants of note to 
produce any Catholic publication so opposed to Sacred Scrip- 
ture and the doctrines of Christianity, as this diabolical pro- 
duction. Such as it was, however, it answered perfectly the 
purpose of its framers. Men of every grade in society flocked 
in numbers to enrol themselves members of the Association. 
Subscriptions poured in sufficient to defray the expenses ten 
times over, and even to satisfy the monetary cravings of 
Joshua Bangs, the secretary. The enthusiasm spread with a 
rapidity which seemed calculated to involve the whole nation 
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in a practical denial of the first principles of religion and 
common sense; so that, in a few weeks, the Rev. Daniel 
Wilson, chief manager, was able to announce in the public 
journals, that the great Protestant Association was in readi- 
ness to act against “the enemies of God,” that every man 
who had signed his name, was “ sworn to defend the House of 
Hanover and the true Protestant interests,” and that a general 
meeting would be summoned early in December for the trans- 
action of important business, and particularly for the election 
' of a “suitable president.” A suitable president! The phrase 
was ominous, but the choice made by the Committee was still 
more so. While all peace-loving, well-disposed persons were 
indulging in the hope that the menaces of the Association would 
be confined to angry words, or at most to violent but legal 
efforts against the Catholics, they were bitterly disappointed 
by the publication of the following in the daily papers :— 


At a general assembly of the members of the Committee of the Protestant 
Association, it was unanimously resolved, that on account of the noble zeal 
for the Protestant interests which has distinguished the public conduct of 
Lord George Gordon, his lordship shall be requested to accept the position 
of President of our Association. 


Lord George Gordon was third son of Cosmo, Duke of 
Gordon. At an early age he entered into the navy, but retired 
from the service during the American war. Soon after he 
obtained a seat in Parliament, where he at once made himself 
conspicuous by his eccentric behaviour and puerile violence. 
Having joined the Presbyterian body, he forthwith assumed, 
not only the most obnoxious doctrines, but even the manners 
and the language of their earliest founders,the Cameronians. Of 
a prim, formal, meagre figure, clad in sombre garments, his long 
hair falling lank upon his shoulders, his restless eye glaring 
with triumphant spiritual pride, with a harsh, loud voice, and 
much vehement ungainly gesture, he seemed the very personi- 
fication of a Puritan leader of the time of Claverhouse. 
“ Scotland,” said Mansfield, “set us an example of violence, 
and obligingly sent us a commander to head it.” Burke 
described Lord George Gordon as “a Don Quixote, armed 
with the resolution of the Protestant Association for a lance, 
and his own letters upon true Presbyterianism for a target.” 
This is far too complimentary, for he possessed neither the 
noble-mindedness northe moral worth of the eccentric Spaniard. 
lt would be more true to regard him as a compound of the 
characters of Habakkuk Mucklewrath and Corporal Hum- 
gudgeon, well fitted to pour forth “a word in season” to the 
wild Western Whigs of the old Scottish Covenant, or to 
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uplift his testimony” against the Black Indulgence at the 
Grass-market at Edinburgh. Sufficiently eccentric to be 
dangerous, he had yet consciousness enough to give purpose 
and malice to his actions; at once a hypocrite and a fanatic, 
but probably without direct choice or design; for the real 
hypocrite, especially in religion, becomes, by unconscious 
degrees, fanatical, while the real fanatic is never for long 
wholly pure from the taint of hypocrisy. 

Such was the man who, in an evil hour, was chosen to head 
the Protestant Association. He had been not only an eye- 
witness, but also a busy plotter during the conspiracy in 
Scotland, and thus he was able to carry on his fresh under- 
taking, instructed against failure by the mistakes of others. 
His first public manifestation of what was fermenting in his 
gloomy brain, occurred in the course of a violent speech 
delivered in the House of Commons on the 5th of May, 1779, 
in the course of which he remarked :— 


A million and a half of people are not to be despised; he might be told 
he was uttering treason ; but they should keep the King to his coronation 
oath. Who could prevent them? General Gage, General Burgoyne, or Sir 
William Howe? They would do no more against them than they had done 
in America. 


He concluded a wild, incoherent harangue, by moving,— 
“That the petition of the Scotch Papists be read, that the 
House come to the resolution of dismissing the same, and of 
giving no encouragement whatever to the Roman Catholic 
religion in Scotland.” No seconder being found for this, he 
cried out, ‘‘Oh, Lord Frederick Campbell, for God’s sake 
assist me; I speak the desire of a million and a half of Pro- 
testants.”” Some months later, in the debate of November 
26th, on the address to his Majesty for the speech from the 
throne, Lord George again hinted at what was so soon to come. 


Will any gentleman answer, that the people shall pay more taxes without a 
revolt at home? I mention the possibility of a revolt, because our Constitu- 
tion has borne so much already. When the people shall show an inclination 
to demand redress, I will accompany them with the greatest pleasure. I am 
afraid I speak too loud, so as to give an appearance of passion to what I say, 
but I assure the House that these are my most deliberate sentiments. I 
advise Lord North to save the country and his own life, to turn from wicked- 
ness and mend his ways, for as yet the public clamour for revenge is not 
raised against him. 


Notwithstanding frequent outbursts such as these, which 
were usually accompanied with his favourite threat, that he had 
**120,000 able men in Scotland, who would quickly remedy 
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the state of things,” no notice was taken by the Government, 
who, unfortunately, fell into the blunder of mistaking a 
malignant enthusiast for a harmless fool, while his fellow- 
members (a few excepted) endured his oratory with a kind of 
amused listlessness, and spoke of him contemptuously out of 
the House, as the comedy of each parliamentary session. 

Under such a leadership as that of the dangerous man whom 
we have been endeavouring to depict, it will be easily imagined 
that the thousands who swelled the lists of the Association 
(and who were mostly from the turbulent classes) began to 
grow impatient of mere speech-making and of the dull occu- 
pation of voting resolutions against the Catholic Relief Bill. 
But to do them justice, not the most violent of them all seemed 
to despise the employment of constitutional and legitimate 
means, more thoroughly than their worthy President himself. 
Indeed, he seems to have lost but little time in giving the 
profligate wretches who everywhere crowded round him the 
clearest idea of what sort of work was shortly to be put into 
their hands. At the very first meeting, held at the Crown and 
Rolls, Chancery Lane, Lord George read part of the penal 
laws of Charles and William, and said, “ By assenting to the 
Quebec laws and to the late Act in favour of the Papists, the 
King was in the position of James II. after his abdication : 
it is my opinion that his Majesty has broken his coronation 
oath.” On May 5th, 1780, the House of Commons was 
preparing to rise, when Lord George surprised them by a 
speech more than usually treasonable : 


Scotland, he said, was ripe for insurrection: all the inhabitants, 
except the Papists, were ready. They had invited him to be their leader, 
and he had accepted the post, for he preferred death to religious slavery, and 
would perish with arms in his hands or prevail. 


And on May 9th the following advertisement appeared in 
the public press :— 


This is to give notice, that in compliance with a petition addressed to the 
President of the Protestant Association, the committee has resolved that 
another general meeting of Protestants be held before the London petition 
is presented to the House of Commons. All true friends of Great Britain, 
and of civil and religious liberty, are exhorted to unite in support of the 
Protestant interest before it shall be too late. Those of London and the 
environs, who wish the repeal of the late Popish Bill, are desired to sign the 
Protestant petition, which they may have access to at the President’s house 
in Welbeck Street every day before four o’clock. 

GrorcE Gorpon, President. 


This delay was to give time for the presentation of petitions 
from other parts of England, from Wales and Scotland, before 
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the appearance of the monster petition of London. At length, 
on Tuesday (29th May) at Coachmakers’ Hall, Long Acre, 
was held the last preparatory meeting of the Committee of 
the Association, at which Lord George Gordon gave utterance 
to the following unmistakable treason :— 


The Popish Relief Bill was carried so rapidly that the people had no time 
to oppose it, or to make themselves acquainted with the consequences. 
Indulgence to Papists is inconsistent with the principles of the Revolution, 
endangers the succession of the House of Hanover, and threatens the country 
with destruction. I wish so well to the cause that I will go to the gallows 
in it and for it, but I will not present the petition of a lukewarm people. 
The only way is to go in a bold manner, and show we are resolved to defend 
Protestantism with our lives. If you mean to spend your time in idle 
debate, you had better at once choose another leader. I am ready for all, 
but I am not a man to do things by halves. There is no danger you go into 
that I will not share ; and remember, the Scotch carried their point by their 
firmness. 


After this plain speaking, a resolution was put that “the 
whole body of the Protestant Association do attend at St. 
George’s Fields on Friday next, at ten o’clock, to accompany 
Lord George Gordon to the House of Commons, on the deli- 
verance of the Protestant petition.” This being, of course, 
carried, his Lordship said, “If I am attended by less than 
20,000 men, I will not present your petition.” 

To leave, as it seemed, the Government without the shadow 
of an excuse for its shameful negligence when on the brink of 
so much danger, Lord George, the very same evening, gave 
notice in the House that on the following Friday he should 
present the Protestant petition, accompanied by the whole 
body of his Association ; in addition to which, all the news- 
papers of the next morning contained the following notice :— 


Protestant Association ! Whereas no hall in London can contain 40,000 
persons, it has been resolved that we do meet on Friday next, the 2nd, in St. 
George’s Fields, at ten o’clock—that this Association do divide into four 
sections, namely, London, Westminster, Southwark, and Scotch, the Pro- 
testants of the city on the right, the Protestants of Westminster on the left, 
the borough of Southwark forming the main body, and the Scotch residents 
in London the rear division—that all do wear blue cockades to distinguish 
them from the Papists, and also from those who approve the late Act in 
favour of Popery—that the magistrates of London, Westminster, and 
Southwark, are requested to attend to overawe any evil-minded persons who 
may wish to disturb the legal and peaceable deportment of his Majesty’s 
Protestant subjects. 

By order of the Association. 
GrorGeE Gorpon, President. 
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Thus for three entire days was the Government-in possession 
of full intelligence of the dangerous and illegal proceeding 
that had been resolved upon; yet it did nothing; and this 
inexplicable and criminal apathy not unnaturally gave rise 
afterwards to the charge against it of having encouraged this 
rising, so as to be able to throw odium for the future upon all 
popular demonstrations. It is related of the French ambas- 
sador that when he heard of the resolution of the Association, 
and that no steps were to be taken to interfere with it, he 
exclaimed, with a keen knowledge of mankind, ‘‘ Well, then, 
in about nine days your London may be reduced to ashes.” 
The ridiculous invitation, at the conclusion of the above notice, 
calling upon the guardians of the public peace to sanction by 
their presence the acts of those who were about to break the 
law, was a master-stroke of the mediocre genius of John 
Wesley, and excited universal derision. Forty thousand men 
bent upon violence, and already guilty of seditious language, 
wanted protection, and looked to the civil power for it! As 
Milner justly observes: “The managers of the Association 
foresaw the consequence of assembling together so large a 
body of people; or rather, intending from the beginning all 
the mischief that ensued, concerted beforehand the means of 
throwing the blame of the riots upon those very persons 
against whom they were directed.” 

By the hour of ten on the ever-memorable morning of 
June 2nd, 1780, the open space, known then as St. George’s 
Fields, Southwark, presented the lively appearance of a 
military parade-ground on a day of national rejoicing. Drums 
beating, bands playing, banners flying, and forty-five thousand 
men, all wearing blue cockades and marshalled in their ranks 
with almost soldierly precision, told the affrighted citizens of 
London and Westminster that the Protestant Association was 
ready to carry out the fiercest menace of its furious Presi- 
dent. The singing of hymns and psalms, with which their 
leaders amused the time until the arrival of Lord George, was 
a shrewd device, that gave an air of religious solemnity to 
the vast assemblage, and served to stir up their fanatical zeal, 
impressing upon the common mind the pleasing idea that it 
was aiding some high cause instead of indulging in vulgar 
riot. 

It was not yet noon when the screeching of the bagpipes 
and the clamour of many voices proclaimed the near approach 
of the man who was destined to be the author of more crime 
and misery than perhaps in his sane moments even he could 
have contemplated without concern. Lord George came to 
the gathering of his followers, accompanied by — field 
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preachers of the Kettledrummle and Poundtext stamp. A 
short stirring speech, followed by a long extempore prayer 
of the most extravagant and almost blasphemous character, 
and then the whole living mass, six abreast, each man wearing 
the blue cockade of the Association, moved forward on their 
march to the Houses of Parliament. ‘To prevent confusion, 
the mob had been marshalled in three divisions, the first of 
which followed the route by London Bridge, the second 
crossed the river by Blackfriars, while the third, preceded by 
the President’s coach, passed over the bridge at Westminster. 
In front marched a man bearing an enormous roll of parch- 
ment, containing the signatures to the petition for the repeal 
of the obnoxious Bill. The day was intensely hot, and as the 
rioters frequently refreshed themselves with ale and spirits 
on the way, by the time they reached Palace-yard, most 
of them were ripe for any amount of drunken frolic and 
outrage. 

It was half-past two in the afternoon when a great shout 
announced the arrival at their place of destination of the 
three divisions of the “No-Popery Mob.” Obeying the 
instructions given them beforehand, many of them rushed 
forward to secure possession of all the avenues from the outer 
gate up to the very entrance of both Houses, which latter 
they attempted, but in vain, to force. Others in the mean- 
while crowded into Parliament Street to encounter such 
members as had not been fortunate enough to reach West- 
minster before the rioters. Each member as he was met was 
stopped, and compelled to assume the blue cockade, and in 
many instances required to take an oath to vote for the imme- 
diate repeal of the Catholic Relief Bill. But with the excep- 
tion of Ellis, Burke, and a few others, who had honourably 
distinguished themselves for years against the malignant 
spirit of the Nonconformists of that period, no members of 
the Lower House appear to have been maltreated. It was 
against the Lords that the leaders of the mob directed their 
especial vengeance. The Archbishop of York, and Bathurst, 
president of the Council, were dragged from their carriages 
and severely hustled ; Lord Mansfield’s carriage was smashed, 
and he himself narrowly escaped with his life; the Bishops of 
Lichfield and Lincoln would have certainly been murdered, 
had they not contrived to find a refuge in the house of 
Atkinson, an attorney, where they changed clothes, and, thus 
disguised, concealed themselves on the leads of the adjoining 
houses; Lords Townshend and Hillsborough made their 
appearance in the House covered with mud, their garments in 
rags, and without their wigs; Lord Stormont’s coach was 
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broken into a thousand pieces, and he himself remained in the 
hands of the mob for half an hour. The confusion in the House 
may be imagined, as member after member made his appearance 
bearing upon his person the marks of the indignities and 
violence he had received. As the Duke of Richmond rose for 
the purpose of putting a motion to the House, he was inter- 
rupted by Lord Mansfield, who informed the Peers that Lord 
Boston was that moment in danger of being murdered by the 
rioters under the very windows of their committee-room. At 
this intelligence the members rose manfully in a body, and 
carried by acclamation a proposal of Lord Radnor that they 
should proceed at once with drawn swords to his rescue. At 
the moment they were about to make the gallant and despe- 
rate attempt, the unfortunate peer made his entrance covered 
with blood, and his clothes torn from his back. 

In the midst of the wildest disorder, with the roaring of the 
mob without, and in momentary danger, should the doors be 
forced, of being slaughtered at their posts, the members of 
both Houses, nevertheless, maintained their presence of mind, 
and yielded nothing either of their dignity or privilege in the 
face of brute force. In the Lords, Earl Shelbourne rose in his 
place to ask what steps had been taken by Government to 
guard against that of which it had received more than sufficient 
warning; while in the Commons Dunning censured the 
ministers for having neglected to commit Lord George 
Gordon the first night that he threatened them with the cut- 
throats of the Association, and went so far as to accuse them 
of engaging the mob to insult and overawe the members of 
the Opposition. Mr. Rous moved that the assistance of the 
civil power be called in to the aid of the British Parliament, 
besieged by the “ dregs of the populace and the scum of the 
Scotch fanatics.”” When something like order was restored, 
Lord George Gordon rose, and, in the midst of interruption 
and hisses, informed the House that “ the Kirk had gained a 
great victory over the Papacy ” ; that he had with him “ a peti- 
tion signed by 120,000 of his Majesty’s Protestant subjects, 
praying forarepeal of the Act passed last session in favour of the 
Roman Catholics.” He concluded a speech of the usual descrip- 
tion, by moving to have the said petition brought in. He found 
one man, Alderman Bull, who was not ashamed to act as his 
seconder. Leave was therefore given for the introduction of 
the monster petition of the Protestant Association, which it 
had taken careful months of unflagging zeal to swell to its 
present gigantic proportions. Thus far successful, Lord 
George next moved “ That the House do immediately take 
this Protestant petition into consideration,”—again seconded 
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by Alderman Bull,—the question was put to the vote, when 
there appeared—For the petition, 6; against it, 192. 

But it must not be supposed, that during the several hours 
that were consumed over the excitement occasioned by the 
arrival of the mob, and over the noisy altercation consequent 
upon the introduction of Lord George’s petition, that the Presi- 
dent of the Protestant Association showed himself in the least 
degree wanting to the disgraceful cause which he upheld, or to 
the ruffianly thousands to whom he looked for his chief support. 
With a restless irritation, he was incessantly moving in and 
out of the House, and from the gallery that looked down into 
the lobby, acted the part of fugleman to direct the cheers or 
the groaning of his lawless followers. He also addressed those 
nearest to him, telling them what members were speaking, and 
whether they were favourable or opposed to their wishes. On 
one of these occasions he said :— 


The Speaker of the House has just declared that you are here under the 
pretence of religion, but you are a good people and have a good cause. Mr. 
Rous has just moved that the civil power be sent for; but don’t you mind, 
keep yourselves cool and be steady. 


A gentleman coming up and endeavouring to dissuade him 
from continuing his discourse, Lord George called out in a 
loud voice to the mob: “ This is Sir Michael le Fleming, and 
he has just spoken for you like an angel; but as for Mr. 
Burke, I am sorry for him.” After which he began to caress 
Sir Michael in a childish manner. The Rev. Thomas Browne, 
Chaplain to the House of Commons, venturing to rebuke the 
mob, and to warn Lord George that he would have to answer 
for all the consequences of that day’s excitement, the latter 
exclaimed: “Now, this is the clergyman of the House of 
Commons—I insist that you ask him what is his opinion of 
the Popish Bill.” Upon which the mob roared out, “'Toh 
with the parson, no Popery for ever.” Lord George then 
retired, but shortly afterwards re-appeared, flushed and 
excited, and addressing the rioters, said :— 


You have been called a mob, and peace officers have been sent for to dis- 
perse you ; some have mentioned calling out the military, but I hope nobody 
will think of taking that step, as it would infallibly tend to create division. 
The Scotch had no redress till they pulled down the Mass houses. The alarm 
has gone forth for miles; but you have a good prince, and no doubt his 
Majesty will send down word to his ministers privately, to repeal the Act 
when he hears what his subjects wish. 


Several of the mob cried out, “Do you wish us to go, 


Geordie ?”” To which he replied :— 
You are the best judges of what you ought to do; but I will tell you how 
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the matter stands. The House is going to divide upon the question whether 
your petition shall be taken into consideration to-day or on Tuesday next. 
There are for taking it now only myself and six others ; but if it is not heard 
at present, it may be lost, for to-morrow the House does not meet, Monday 
will be the King’s birthday, and on Tuesday the Parliament may be dissolved ; 
so I leave it to you whether you should go away. You may stay or do as 
you please, but in Scotland they did not mince matters. Would you not 
wish to be in the same state as they are in Scotland? or would you have 
your petition considered now? We are very much opposed ; but I do not 
like delays—a repeal, a repeal, no Popery. 


He was going on in this dangerous strain, when three 
gentlemen,,coming out into the lobby gallery, thrust them- 
selves between him and his audience. They were Colonel 
Gordon and Generals Grant and Conway. Colonel Gordon, 
addressing his relative, said: “My Lord, do you intend to 
bring your rascally adherents into the House of Commons? if 
you do, the first man of them that enters, I will plunge my 
sword, not into his, but into your body, my Lord.” General 
Grant besought him, for ‘‘God’s sake, not to lead those 
wretched people into danger.’”’ The poor enthusiast turned 
from them without deigning an answer, crying out at the game 
moment to the mob: “ You see, in this effort to persuade me 
from my duty, an instance of the difficulties I have to encounter 
from such wise men of the world as my friends here at my 
side; but I tell you and them, that the King has broke his 
coronation oath.” This was too much for the loyalty of Conway, 
who, seizing him by the arm, exclaimed: “ Were you not 
insane, I would deal with you as a traitor.” Then, facing the 
crowd, which began to show signs of impatience and uneasiness, 
he coolly delivered himself of these few soldierly words :—“ I 
am General Conway, of whom you have heard—a military man, 
who deems it his duty to protect this House with his sword. 
We are all armed, and are not to be intimated nor over- 
powered by a rabble. There is only one entry, and that is 
narrow; men of honour defend this pass, and many lives will 
be lost in the attempt to force it.” Thus speaking, and 
menacing the crowd with his hand, the General withdrew, 
followed by his friends, who took care that Gordon should 
accompany them. Their return into the House was the signal 
for renewed uproar. ‘So disgraceful a day,” said Burke, 
“‘was never before beheld by a British Parliament. The 
rioters hold possession of the lobby of this House, and we, the 
representatives of the nation, are prisoners in the hands of 
a vile faction.” “I wish to know,” said Ellis, “from Lord 
George Gordon himself, whether it is his wish to bring these 
men, whose wild outcries now strike our ears, within the walls 
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of this House?” Upon which, Colonel Holroyd, addressing 
Lord George, said: ‘‘ My Lord, at first I thought you were 
only mad, and was going to move that you might be sent to 
Bedlam ; now, I see there is much more malice than madness 
in this business, and declare that, if you attempt to go out 
once more and address that mob, I will instantly move that 
you be committed to the Tower.” ‘The audacity of the con- 
spirator quailed before this display of honest valour, and the 
leader of fanaticism and riot, the chosen champion of physical 
force, shrank back into his seat, overawed by the higher 
moral power of Right. 

Meanwhile, without the House the aspect of affairs was every 
movement becoming more threatening. The justices and the 
constables, who had been sent for at an early hour, had seen 
at a glance how utterly impossible it would be for them to 
attempt to cope with numbers so immensely superior to their 
own. ‘They had therefore contented themselves with re- 
maining drawn up near at hand, and occasionally rendering 
assistance to Sir Henry Molyneux and the doorkeepers under 
him in the difficult task of guarding the entrance to the 
House of Lords. In this they had hitherto been hardly 
interrupted, the chief body of the mob finding sufficient 
occupation in listening to their President and observing his 
movements. When, however, Lord George disappeared, and 
in the custody, too, of the men who had bearded and defied 
them, it seemed to strike the crowd that, triumphant and 
insolent as it had shown itself to be, it had nevertheless been 
surprised into an ignominious defeat. As this became more 
and more apparent, when, having waited a considerable time, 
Lord George did not again show himself in the gallery of the 
House, the mob raising a shout, or rather a roar of indignation 
and disappointment, pressed on towards the lobby, with the 
evident intention of trying their strength against its defenders. 
Fortunately for the few brave men, who, stationed there, were 
risking their lives in the cause of order, there came up at this 
moment « strong party of horse and foot guards, with Justice 
Addington at their head. At sight of this, the first really 
formidable opposition that had presented itself to their violence 
during the whole day, the rioters halted, and the magistrate, 
taking advantage of their hesitation, addressed them in a few 
earnest words, imploring them to disperse, adding, however, 
with a most unpardonable want of firmness, that if they would 
do so, he was ready at once to dismiss the troops. Nothing, 
of course, was farther from the intention of the many inferior 
leaders of the rioters than to suffer the latter to return to their 
ordinary course of life. without taking a signal vengeance 
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upon that hated class against whom they had plotted so long, 
and, as it now appeared, so unsuccessfully. But this was a 
scheme not to be arranged in a moment, and, therefore, after 
a short deliberation, in which (as it was afterwards proved) 
centres of meeting were fixed, and some half-dozen obnoxious 
persons were marked out to be remembered when the time 
came, the order was given, and the mob, after three cheers 
for Lord George and the Protestant Association, began slowly 
to disperse. 

In the meantime the House of Commons had voted its 
adjournment until Tuesday, the 6th of June, and the exit being 
free, the members took their departure, pondering upon the 
events of the day, not without misgivings for the future. At 
dusk the guards were ordered home—the streets in the 
neighbourhood of Palace-yard were gradually deserted—here 
and there a few citizens remained, discussing the threatening 
events of the day, and congratulating each other on their 
peaceful conclusion. 

But what the real conclusion was, we hope to be able to 
relate in a future article. 





Art. V—THE CHURCH AND MODERN MEN OF 
SCIENCE. 


Histoire des Sciences et des Savants depuis deux Siécles. Par ALPHONSE DE 
CANDOLLE. Geneva, 1873. 


HIS is a remarkable book. The scientific eminence of its 
author would demand respectful consideration for any 
statements as to facts put forward by him, as also that his 
inferences from such facts should not be put lightly on one 
side. In the present instance, however, M. de Candolle has 
collected so large a mass of data, has taken such. evident pains 
to be just and impartial, and has advocated his views with so 
much temperateness and moderation, that he has earned a 
special right to a patient and attentive hearing. In spite, 
however, of his manifest desire to be impartial, it is, we think, 
no less manifest that he is actuated by an unconscious, though 
very natural, bias in favour of Switzerland and of Geneva. 
The work will be primarily welcome to lovers of physical 
science. It will be so because more than half of it is taken 
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up in investigating the conditions (geographical, historical, 
social, political, and religious) which favour or retard the 
march of scientific discovery. Most cultivated minds will, 
moreover, feel an interest in its contents, since more than a 
hundred pages are devoted to what the author deems the 
prebable future of the human race, while shorter chapters are 
devoted to the somewhat divergent topics of language, disease, 
the supernatural, free-will, and vitality. 

From Catholics, however, the book demands particular 
attention, as the author again and again addresses himself to 
the question respecting the influence of the Church, and 
especially of its discipline, on the progress of scientific dis- 
covery and, by implication, on the general process of social and 
political evolution. 

In order to investigate the conditions favourable to scientific 
discovery, M. de Candolle has recourse to the awards of the 
great scientific societies of Paris, London, and Berlin respec- 
tively. Thus he avoids that temptation to partiality towards 
his own special pursuit, to which a scientific writer must in 
such an inquiry be evidently exposed. He gives a list of 
the ninety foreign associates of the Academy of Sciences at . 
Paris from 1666 to 1870. He also gives lists of the foreign 
members of the same academy, of the Royal Society of 
London, and of the Academy of Sciences at Berlin, at four 
different periods; namely, at 1750, 1789, 1829, and 1869. 
Then taking all these names together, he analyzes them 
according to their nationalities, and according to the propor- 
tion borne by the numbers of elected scientific men of different 
nations to the amount of the population in their respective 
nations. He also then examines the scientific rank of the 
different countries at the respective periods of 1750, 1789, 
1829, and 1869. Finally, he passes in review the various 
nations, to examine how they are circumstanced with regard 
to eighteen conditions, which he sets down as favourable to 
the progress of physical science. 

It may be well here to consider first such of the results 
arrived at, as will have especial interest for us Catholics. 

M. de Candolle shows very conclusively that the physical, 
and especially the biological sciences, have been promoted by 
eminent discoverers, the far greater number of whom were 
not even nominally Catholics. 

This fact he makes evident by comparing the number of 
Catholic and non-Catholic foreign associates of the French 
Academy and foreign members of the Royal Society of 
London, and especially by comparing the Catholic and Protest- 
ant populations of Switzerland. The Swiss Catholics are to 
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the Protestants as 50 to 150 ; and yet, while thirteen Swiss Pro- 
testants have been chosen members of the French Academy, 
not one Swiss Catholic has ever been so chosen. 

He also points out the remarkable number of men of science 
(such as Linné, Hartsoker, Euler, Jenner, Wollaston, Olbers, 
Blumenbach, Robert Brown, Berzelius, Encke, Mitscherlich, 
Agassiz, &c.), who were the sons of Protestant ministers, and 
finally calls attention to the number of distinguished naturalists 
who were the descendants of Protestant exiles or of voluntary 
emigrants from France, Belgium, Italy, and Austria; such as 
the Bernouillis, Trembley, de Saussure, Bonnet, de Candolle, 
Cuvier, Herschel, &c. &c. 

We have not the least disposition to dispute our author’s 
facts, which are advanced with moderation and fairness, if with 
a certain complacency, which is excusable enough in him. We, 
however, altogether demur to certain of his inferences from 
them, and utterly deny that the influence of Catholicism is 
prejudicial to the intellectual and physical, any more than to 
the moral well-being of any nation. We equally deny the 
inference that Protestantism has anything in it more favour- 
able to scientific research and discovery than has Catholicism. 

Indeed, M. de Candolle himself says: ‘‘ J’attribue fort peu 
cette différence aux dogmes”’; and he says so with reason as 
regards any positive effect of Protestant belief, since Protest- 
antism has no dogma, and makes no affirmation whatever 
that Catholicism does not make also. 

How little Protestantism, in so far as it remains positive, 
has to do with scientific culture is shown us (p. 127) by M. de 
Candolle with respect to his own city. He says of Geneva: 


Pendant prés de deux siécles (1535 & 1725), les principes absolus des 
premiers réformateurs ont régné complétement chez les laiques et les ecclé- 
siastiques. ... pendant toute cette période aucun Genevois ne s’est dis- 
tingué dans les sciences. ,De 1720 4 1730 le principe Calviniste d’autorité 
vint & faiblir ; ’éducation et les mceurs changérent dans un sens libéral, et 
depuis 1739 . . . . Gendve n’a cessé de produire des mathématiciens, des 
physiciens et des naturalistes, dans une proportion remarquable pour sa faible 
population. 


Nevertheless, we fully admit that where Protestantism 
prevails, physical science is more favourably circumstanced 
than in places ‘thoroughly Catholic. And we also admit that 
this will generally be so, as the result of differences in both 
religious teaching and discipline, and notably through the 
marriage or celibacy of the clergy. 

With these anticipations and admissions, M. de Candolle’s 
facts seem to fully accord. It may be well then that we should 
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look them fairly in the face, and see if they demand any 
apology on our part, and whether they should be a matter of 
either surprise or regret; whether, in fact, we should wish 
to have them otherwwe if we could. We are far from thinking 
that we should wish them otherwise, for we are convinced 
that the advantage which, in this respect, Protestant coun- 
tries enjoy is simply due to the gradual decay of religious 
knowledge and decline of religious zeal, which necessarily 
accompany the introduction and progress of Lutheran or 
Calvinistic heresies. 

As we have seen to be the case in Geneva, and also else- 
where, the gradual abandonment of what was at first retained 
as positive belief in Protestantism has gone hand in hand with 
the progress of physical science in Protestant countries ; and 
we are convinced that, abstractedly considered, absolute Anti- 
theism and Atheism are still more favourable than Protest- 
antism to physical science, inasmuch as they still more 
effectively hinder the mind from directing its attention to 
other considerations than the sequences and coexistences of 
sensible phenomena. 

M. de Candolle somewhat absurdly puts down, in his lists of 
savants, all non-Catholics, such e.g. as Humboldt, Franklin, 
and Priestley, &c., as Protestants ; thus giving to Protestant- 
ism a fictitious importance. Could the truth be easily arrived 
at in such matters, we believe the lists would justify our 
assertion of the greater scientific influence of opinions still 
less dogmatic than those of Protestants. Much as we regret 
it, we cannot but fear there would be little difficulty in making 
a far longer list of non-Catholic physicists who share the 
theological views of, e.g. Professor Huxley, than of non- 
Catholic physicists who share the religious opinions of e.g. the 
late Professor Faraday. 

Yet, in spite of the advantages of Antitheism over Protest- 
antism abstractedly considered, we should none the less be 
prepared to expect @ priort that a community in which 
Antitheism was universally professed would be less favour- 
able to physical discovery than one in which Protestantism 
was professed; and this for two reasons. First, because (the 
restraints of fundamental religious belief being removed) its 
morality would be lower, and the action of the passions less 
restrained. Secondly, because the comparatively’feeble aliment 
supplied to the religious instinct by Protestantism is enough 
to favour and promote a pious contemplation of nature, while it 
is insufficient of itself to fill and satisfy the mind and so act 
as a successful rival in interest to merely natural knowledge. 
Yet a moral Antitheism which should not forbid a senti- 
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mentally pietistic contemplation of the universe, might be the 
very best possible nidus wherein to develop an enthusiastic and 
passionate pursuit of physical science purely and simply for 
its own sake, which is the kind of pursuit most likely to 
result in discoveries calculated to make their authors for ever 
famous, and is that sort of pursuit which M. de Candolle 
advocates. 

But no Catholic—no rational being whatever, who having 
once realized what theism means accepts it; i.e. no true 
theist—can follow physical science, or any other pursuit 
(whether health, wealth, or what not), purely and simply 
for its own gake! ‘To any one who has once understood and 
accepted the religious idea, that idea must be dominant, and 
everything else held in subordination and subservience to it. 

Protestantism does in words present to the mind the same 
fundamental truths as Catholicism does; but the difference 
with which the latter, as compared with the former, brings 
those truths home and makes its children practically realize 
them, is simply infinite. 

It is then the very fulness of religious life, the very exuber- 
ance of the wealth the Church throws open to Christians, 
the profuseness with which it presents for their acceptance 
measures of religious mental food, pressed down and running 
over, which tend to divert the intellectual and voluntary 
activity of Catholics from mere considerations of terrestrial or 
cosmical phenomena to matters which all must concede to be 
infinitely higher, nobler, and more important, if once they 
realize God and their own souls as actual and immortal 
realities. 

In connexion with the foregoing considerations may be 
noticed the facts which M. de Candolle adduces respecting the 
decrease in the number of the Catholic clergy who from time to 
timehave attained to eminence in the domainof physical science. 
Down to the end of the eighteenth century the number was 
considerable ; at the present day the Rev. Father Secchi stands 
almost alone. This decrease our author proposes to account for 
either by the increasing speciality of the several sciences, each 
demanding a constantly increasing concentration of mind as a 
condition of eminence, or by the changed material condition 
of Catholic clergy since the great French revolution; none 
being now left with considerable revenues but without cure of 
souls, as was the case with so many of the illustrious Abbés 
under the ancien régime. 

There is, however, yet another consideration. The existence 
at the same time of many priests eminent in physical science 
may denote one of the three things. (1.) It may either denote an 
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overflowing and superabundant amount of zeal and devotion, 
prompting clerics to works of supererogation, as in the case of 
the eminent members of the Society of Jesus, and of some 
others; or (2.), it may denote a superabundant clergy with 
the presence of a natural taste for physical science which there 
was no need to curb or limit; or, (3.) finally, it may denote a 
lowering of the religious level and the access of a secular 
spirit, conditions which cannot be denied to have been but too 
prevalent during the pre-revolutionary period, and more or less 
throughout the whole eighteenth century. Catholics have 
shown in the past, and show to-day (by such examples as 
Leverrier, Van Beneden, Sullivan, Secchi, and many others), 
that the practice of their religion is quite compatible with 
eminence in physical science. No more than this is to be 
desired. To place a proficiency in physical science as 
amongst the things most desirable for Catholics generally, 
would be equivalent to a denial, not only of revelation, but even 
of natural religion. 

The prejudiced spirit which a devotion to physical science 
is apt to generate, is exemplified by the expressions employed 
by M. de Candolle himself, who gives as one of the causes 
favourable to scientific discovery, the presence of a public 
‘* curieux de choses vraies ou réelles, plutét que de choses imagi- 
naires ow fictives,” the former class being composed of sensible 

henomena, and the latter including matters of religion. He 
also* deliberately rejects the use of the word “nature” and 
its derivatives, and consequently of “the supernatural” and 
its derivatives. 

That the sons of Protestant ministers should contribute 
largely to scientific discovery also harmonizes well with the 
view here maintained. In many of these families we might 
expect to find just that order and regularity of life, that 
sobriety of morals, that absence of positive religion, but 
presence of more or less religious sentiment, which offer the 
combination most suitable for the formation or development 
of character best adapted for eminence in a career of physical 
science. 

That part of the discipline of the Church which M. de 
Candolle joins with Mr. Francis Galtont in stigmatizing, is 
the celibacy of the clergy. Their objection to this regu- 
lation is the withdrawal of so many of the best-disposed 
minds of each generation from all direct share in the pro- 
pagation of each succeeding one. Who can estimate, they 





* Op. cit., p. 436. 
t his work on Hereditary Genius. 
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exclaim in common, the deteriorating effect on the population 
of Europe, of this wide-spread abstinence—this abandonment to 
the less virtuous part of the community of the task of its con- 
tinuation, with consequent transmission of lower and more 
degraded characters and inclinations, to the exclusion of the 
higher and nobler ones? It cannot be denied that there is a 
certain amount of truth in this objection; but its quantity 
seems to us to be strangely exaggerated by these writers, 
while other considerations we think show that clerical celibacy 
has effects so beneficial as to far more than merely com- 
pensate for those of its consequences which, abstractedly con- 
sidered, havp an unfavourable tendency on social and political 
development. The view of these writers seems exaggerated 
on two accounts. First, because the effects of inheritance 
itself appear to be over-estimated by them; and secondly, 
because by “ dispositions morales,” M. de Candolle seems* 
to mean rather amiable and kindly feelings, than any con- 
scious direction of the will towards duty as such. 

The last-named writer indeed differs from Mr. Galton, and 
attributes a much greater effect to education and early 
association than he does, and M. de Candolle’s observations 
extend over a far greater number of instances. He says :f 

M. Galton a étudié, d’aprés les dictionnaires biographiques, 65 des princi- 
paux savants depuis Aristote jusqu’’ nos jours. Il a constaté lesquels 
avaient eu des péres, fréres, fils ou autres parents rapprochés, plus ou moins 
célébres. Je ne doute en aucune maniére de limpartialité du choix, mai 
en bornant mes observations 4 l’espace de deux siécles sur lesquels abondent 
les informations, en m’appuyant sur quelques centaines de noms au lieu de 
65, et surtout en employant les listes de membres étrangers formées lente- 
ment et scrupuleusement par les trois corps scientifiques les plus compé- 
tents qu’on puisse trouver, j’ai évidemment_une base plus large et plus solide 
que celle de M. Galton. 


As to the result at which he arrives, he says: tf 


De ces faits et des renseignements biographiques &4 moi connus dont 
je parlerai tout 4Vheure, je conclus dans un sens plutét contraire & Vaction 
de ’hérédité proprement dite. Elle me parait avoir eu peu d’effet, excepté 
dans les sciences mathématiques. Ce seraient les influences d’éducation, 
exemple, de conseils dérivés, &c., qui auraient été préponderantes. 


Our author departs altogether from the belief that scientific 
acquirements and special scientific aptitudes are transmis- 
sible. He brings forward against this belief his facts as to the 
excessive proportion of distinguished men of physical science, 
who were the sons of Protestant ministers. 





* Op. cit., p. 324. Tt p. 94. Tt p. 101. 
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As to this he remarks: * 


Si la capacité pour les sciences était une affaire d@’hérédité, il y aurait 
bien plus de fils de médecins, pharmaciens, &c. sur nos listes, que de fils de 
pasteurs..... Les études que les hommes de l’art médical ont faites, les 
travaux auxquels ils doivent se livrer habituellement par leur profession, 
sont bien plus dans la sphére des sciences que les études et les travaux d’un 
pasteur. 


Secondly, he adduces against this belief the fact that the 
numbers of distinguished savants who have had similarly 
distinguished sons is vastly greater in Switzerland than else- 
where. As heredity cannot but be the same everywhere, the 
explanation of this fact must bo sought in some other cause, 
and M. de Candolle finds it in the altogether exceptional 
manner in which education and family life are conjoined in 
Switzerland. 

Thirdly, he advances against this belief the fact that so 
many eminent men nearly related have been eminent in 
diverse branches ; so that these special faculties and aptitudes 
must have been acquired, and not inherited. 

Je citerai sans avoir 4 faire la moindre récherche : les deux Humboldt, 
(Eersted et son frére, jurisconsulte et ministre d’état en Danemark ; Hugo 
de Mohl, botaniste, frére de Jules de Mohl, orientaliste, de Robert de Mohl, 
jurisconsulte, et de Maurice de Mohl, économiste et conseiller des finances ; 
Tiedemann, fils d’un philosophe célébre; Madame Necker, auteur de 
VEducation Progressive, fille de géologue de Saussure ; Ampére, érudit et 
littérateur, fils de physicien, etc. Dans lhypothése d’une hérédité fréquente 
de dispositions propres & chaque science, ces exemples seraient extra- 
ordinaires. t 


M. de Candolle of course does not deny any more than 
we do, a certain tendency to inheritance ; and in the scientific 
order he finds it just as we should 4 priori expect it, namely, 
in powers of calculation, resulting in effects which, as we 
know, may be produced by a machine. It is true also that 
our author thinks that the action of inheritance is more per- 
ceptible in what he cails “faits morals,” than in “ faits 
intellectuels.” 

To this we may reply: (1.) First, that his opinion as to the 
greater force of heredity in “ faits morals” is based only on 
his personal experience, which he himself remarks is “sans 
doute peu de chose.”” (2.) Secondly, that (as we said before) 
his “‘ moral facts” refer mainly to amiable feelings. But 
real morality is a matter of intellect and will, rather than 
feeling. 








* Op. cit., p. 103. fT p. 112. 
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Moreover, even if it were true that our feelings and senti- 
ments were specially heritable (of which he gives us no proof 
whatever), the progress of mankind would be much better 
served by a less quantity of amiable feeling and a greater 
quantity of well-instructed moral perception and vigorous 
will, than by a greater amount of amiable feeling, accom- 
panied by a religiously ill-instructed intellect, directed by a 
weakened if not perverted will. 

We feel greatly indebted to M. de Candolle for his proofs as 
to the supreme effects on the character of education, counsel, 
and example. With such proofs in our hands, the super- 
abundantly beneficial effects of clerical celibacy must be patent 
to all Catholics, though of course more or less hidden from 
the eyes of those who, like M. de Candolle, are, by their un- 
happy position, personally unacquainted with the internal life 
of Catholicism and its effects on the individual heart and will. 
To Catholics, the suggestion that S. Francis of Assisium, 
S. Ignatius, S. Vincent of Paul, S. Francis of Sales, or in our 
own day, the Curé of Ars, would have had a more beneficial 
effect on the world’s morality by becoming fathers of families 
than by leading the lives they did, is simply ludicrous. 

We conclude, then, that in spite of all the admissions and 
concessions we have made, we could not wish the facts to be 
other than they are, and that the subordination amongst 
Catholics of physical science to other studies or contemplations 
is a matter far from demanding either apology or regret. 

Nevertheless we do not deny that the conduct of Catholics 
would be more perfect if they were to add to their interest in 
things supernatural a greater regard for the beauties and 
wonders of God’s natural creation. Moreover, considering the 
nature of many of the controversies of the day, we are con- 
vinced that a more deliberate and careful cultivation of physical 
science by English Catholic laymen of wealth and leisure is a 
matter greatly to be desired. 

If, however, we concede that a gradual religious atrophy 
has favoured the absolute devotion of many minds to physical 
science, we do not for a moment allow that it has been favour- 
able to the cultivation and development of philosophy. It is 
indeed remarkable, that those very countries of Europe which 
have lagged behind in physical science have possessed an 
exceptional degree of philosophical culture.* Not to mention 
writers of the epoch of Suarez, we find amongst moderns 





* Amongst the hopeful signs of the future for the United States, is a ten- 
dency to appreciate and cultivate philosophy,—a tendency which far more 
than compensates for any slight inferiority as to physical science. 
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a Sanseverino, a Liberatore, a Balmes, and a Kleutgen. 
It is true that the names widely known and appreciated as 
philosophers are those of North Europeans, such as Descartes, 
Locke, Hume, Kant, &c. But we are confident that this fact 
is due partly to that decay of philosophy which accompanied 
the rise of physical science, partly to the establishment, 
wherever heresy or infidelity prevailed, of an inveterate preju- 
dice against the traditional Catholic philosophy ; which philo- 
sophy has indeed been, for a time, widely abandoned but most 
certainly has never been refuted. 

M. de Candolle, it is true, asserts for the moral sciences a 
substantially similar distribution to that of the physical 
sciences. But, in the first place, he includes amongst these 
moral sciences, History, Political Economy,and even Statistics ; 
and, secondly, he derives his estimate from the awards of the 
French Academy of Moral and Political Science, which from 
our point of view, is not only an incompetent body, but one 
almost certain to be hostile to and prejudiced against culti- 
vators of the traditional philosophy. Moreover, physical science 
itself must ultimately rest upon a philosophical basis, and the 
importance of the work of those teachers who cherished through 
evil times the true philosophy, will one day be generally 
recognized, and it will then be manifest who are those that 
have most powerfully contributed to the progress of humanity. 

M. de Candolle throws light on many social questions 
of more or less importance. Thus the hitherto favourable 
effect of aristocracy on the progress of science is brought out 
remarkably. Of the. 90 foreign associates of the French 
Academy, 41 per cent. were of noble family, while 52 per cent. 
belonged to the middle class, and only 7 per cent. to the class 
of artisans and labourers. 

The scientific men of France have sprung in much larger 
proportion from the lowest social class ; the three classes of 
those elected by the Societies of London and Berlin being 
35, 42, and 23 per cent. respectively. Nevertheless, even 
here the disproportion is enormous, considering how small a 
portion of the total population the upper classes constitute. 

Our author, however, recognizes some good effects for 
science in democracy (however politically disastrous), and 
amongst them he places its tendency to divert the higher 
class of minds from political activity to the profit of higher 
culture. He says :— 

Pour moi, qui en ai profité d'une maniére trés-positive, il me serait im- 
possible de ne pas étre reconnaissant envers la démocratie absolue de mon 
pays. Si je laisse une faible trace dans la science, je le dois certainement au 
loisir que deux révolutions et certains procédés administratifs m’ont imposé, 
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i age oh la maturité d’esprit se trouve le mieux combinée avec la force 
intellectuelle. . . . En général, quelle que soit la forme ou la tendance 
d'un gouvernement, les hommes qui cultivent la science pour elle-méme 
doivent s’estimer plutét heureux s’ils sont en défaveur dans la région 
gouvernementale. 


It is alsointeresting to note that the smallness of a state 
is, according to M. de Candolle’s tables, a condition favour- 
able to its scientific eminence. He brings forward as evidence, 
the Swiss cantons and Denmark; and general prosperity and 
cultivation seem especially to belong to small communities, as 
the Italian republics, the German free cities, and the ancient 
states of Greece. If pre-eminent intellectual and physical 
splendour shines forth at some centre of a wide area, as Paris, 
it seems so to shine at the expense of that wide area of which 
it is the centre. The provincial cities of France have little 
to boast of in comparison with the various chief towns of 
Germany and Italy. 

M. de Candolle asserts that the process of the world’s political 
evolution takes place by successive alternate processes of cen- 
tripetal integration and centrifugal disintegration. 


Une fois la nation parvenue & une compléte uniformité, sans institutions 
locales autres que celles qu’on veut bien laisser ou donner, sans aristocratic 
indépendante et responsable, sans diversité réelle de mours et d’opinions 
dune province & l'autre, on voit commencer une phase particulitre qui con- 
duit, par une voie lente, & de nouvelles constitutions de peuples. 

Chaque individu, dans un vaste pays uniformisé, compte pour si peu 
parmi les millions d’unités humaines, et les minorités y sont tellement im- 
puissantes, qu’on prend Vhabitude de courber la téte. On ne porte plus au 
pays qu'un intérét vague et théorique. Chacun ne pense qu’d soi et sa 
famille. . . . . Dans un systéme républicain, c’est le triomphe des ambi- 
tieux, des intrigants. . . . . Ordinairement cet état de choses conduit 
trés-vite 4 un pouvoir monarchique absolu, mais dans l’un et lautre cas, ce 
n’est plus que la force brutale d’une insurrection ou d’une révolution de 
palais qui peut donner au malheureux public la satisfaction de changer de 

Alors commence le travail de dislocation. La grande 
association uniformisée n’a plus de force contre des ennemis intérieurs ou 
extérieurs. Personne n’a de motif ni de pouvoir suffisant pour résister. Les 
chefs se divisent, les provinces se revoltent, les étrangers envahissent, et 
aprés des événements, qui peuvent étre lents comme la chute de l’empire 
romain, ou rapides comme le fractionnement des possessions espagnoles en 
Amérique, de nouvelles nations se trouvent formées qui décriront 4 leur tour 
leur ellipse, 


These considerations possess a peculiar interest at this 
epoch, when it seems possible that we may be about to 


witness a widespread process of political dismemberment. 
282 
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Should it take place, it will not be physical science alone that 
will be the ultimate gainer, however much evil may inci- 
dentally and for a time accompany the phenomena of political 
disintegration. 

The process of European centralization has gone on con- 
tinually increasing since the disruption of the empire of 
Charlemagne. The constitution of the Prussian-German 
Empire is its last expression, and the previous centralization 
effected in the Swiss Confederation and unification of Italy 
seemed to indicate that there was little enough hope of our 
again seeing small, active and thriving autonomous political 
communities. 

But all the while beneath the surface a contrary and 
centrifugal movement seems to have been preparing. It has 
found manifest expression in the kingdom of Hungary, while 
the cause of home-rule in Ireland (reinforced perhaps by 
the recent attempt to establish a maimed and secular Irish 
University) seems to be rapidly gaining a wider and wider 
acceptance. 

But the most startling revelation of the transformation 
which had been silently effected took place in Paris in 1871 ; 
and, in spite of repression, it is a question whether the 
passion for democratic decentralization is fast becoming more 
and more spread amongst the French population. 

Now also Spain, a country which, were its conservative forces 
stronger, would be especially well fitted for local autonomy 
and federation, is rapidly marching in the same direction. 
The revolutionary kingdom of Italy, apart even from the con- 
sequences of its spoliation of Christ’s Vicar, shows many indi- 
cations of collapse and subdivision into a republican federation 
which may in part (e.g., Venice, Genoa, Pisa) repose on a 
really traditional basis. 

The Austrian empire cannot be confidently affirmed to 
grow in cohesion; and although Hungary, having gained its 
own ends, has aided the Germans to deny a similar benefit 
to the Czechs, a still further disintegration is predicted by 
many who foresee it with regret. 

Lastly, the new German Empire, which has had in its 
favour so strong a national sentiment, is itself actually 
destroying that sentiment through its brutal disregard of the 
rights of conscience, and of the first elements of freedom. 

It is by no means impossible then, that the often talked of 
“United States of Europe ” will one day be realized; and 
hateful as may be the processes by which that realization will 
probably be effected, the result may be less detestable than 
the consolidation of monarchies like that of Prussia. 
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In a multitude of small autonomous republics, when order 
has once succeeded in subduing the disorder of revolutionary 
passions, it is easy to foresee certain advantages, however 
numerous and great may be the accompanying disadvantages. 

In the first place, as M. de Candolle tells us, physical 
science will be placed under the most favourable conditions, 
and the same may be said for literary and general culture. 
Secondly, each government will be well acquainted with the 
needs and conditions of its own population; thirdly, we 
may hope for the natural evolution of an aristocracy in which 
once more social distinction may be generally accompanied 
by functional.activity ; and lastly, the demoralizing effect of 
vast capitals, such as Paris (demoralizing two hemispheres at 
once) will be greatly attenuated by their lessened power of 
attracting to them individuals removed from the salutary 
effects of home influences, and of a local public opinion. 

But if the general neglect by monarchs of their first and 
supreme duty, the protection and advancement of God’s 
Church, is to be chastised by their general deposition—if the 
elimination from the political arena of the kingly office is to 
be the just retribution for conduct the prodigious folly of 
which is yet more amazing than its deep culpability—then a 
noteworthy consequence follows, and a remarkable contrast 
presents itself. 

There is one king whose kingdom is not of this world, 
though supreme over it, and one sovereign whose “ tem- 
poral power” not only remains intact, but seems even to be 
augmented by the destruction of his “civil princedom.” 
There is a supreme ruler and infallible judge of both kings 
we peoples, who is at the same time the servant of the servants 
of God. 

Should the civilized world become split up into small and 
diversely aggregated atoms in the way above suggested 
as possible, how magnificent will then be the contrast 
between Christ’s kingdom, spread over the whole globe, and 
any mere earthly state! His Vicar will rule throughout all 
lands as the one only widespread power—a power as un- 
bounded by geographical limits as uncontrollable by physical 
force—a power ruling without appeal the highest questions of 
interest to man—at once the greatest, as the last of monarchies. 

Leaving, however, for the present these loftier matters, and 
returning to the consideration of the work before us, it is 
with extreme pleasure that we find M. de Candolle, combating 
against the late Mr. Buckle’s views as to the relation of 
statistics to the freedom of the will. Although, to refute 
Mr. Buckle at the present day is a task which may be de- 
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scribed as a slaying of the slain, it is none the less a con- 
solation to find that his views have one vigorous opponent 
the more in the ranks of physical science. In his contention, 
however, we must say that our author’s criticism by no means 
equals the copious, vigorous, and effective attack made on 
Mr. Buckle by an English Catholic fifteen years ago.* 

M. de Candolle’s definition of civilization is as follows :t— 
1. The non-employment of force, save for legitimate defence, 
or the repression of illegitimate violence; 2. a great division 
of labour; 3. individual liberty of opinion and action, upon 
the condition of not injuring others. 

This definition strikes us as at once redundant and incom- 
plete. It seems redundant in that abstinence from the injury 
of others includes the non-employment of illegitimate force. 
It seems incomplete in that it is so simply negative. In a 
really civilized community there should surely be recognized 
the positive duty of aiding those who have just claims on our 
assistance, and in many cases of postponing or declining legi- 
timate gratifications, if thereby we may largely promote the 
permanent welfare of others. We would venture to suggest, 
as a shorter and yet more complete definition of civilization, 
“a state of society in which there is a widespread tendency 
. carry out Christian principles into all the smaller relations 
of life.’ 

In his essay on “ The Advantage to Science of a Dominant 
Language,” ¢ M. de Candolle recognizes the great benefit of a 
common scientific tongue ; but he is, we think, a little unjust 
to Latin. The facility with which it was employed in the 
middle ages to accurately express all the niceties of the con- 
troversies of that nan | and the easy construction of sen- 
tences adopted, shows, we believe, that it could have been 
equally accommodated to the exigencies of modern science 
had its employment remained as general as before the destruc- 
tive movement of the sixteenth century. 

One prophecy of M. de Candolle, very interesting to Eng- 
lishmen and Americans, concerns the rapid future increase of 
our own tongue. From the present rate of multiplication 
of the different populations, he estimates that in a century the 
three principal languages will have increased in the following 
proportions : 

English will have increased from 77 to 860 millions. 


German - ‘ 62 to 124 * 
French a * 40; to 694 ” 





* See “ Rambler,” New Series, vol. x., 1858, pp. 27 and 88. 
+ p. 366. p. 292. 
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In the present aspect of political affairs on the continent, 
and especially considering the different conceptions of religious 
freedom common in Germany and Switzerland on the one 
hand, and in England and the United States on the other, the 
fature predominance of English language and literature—and 
consequently of English political and social conceptions—is a 
matter of serious congratulation. Indeed it appears to be a 
most providential circumstance that English classical literature 
should be destined one day to become the classical literature 
of the world. | 

As to the predominance of good over evil in the literature 
of England when compared with that of other countries, we 
may quote Dr. Newman. He says:* “I would not saya 
word to extenuate the calamity, under which we lie, of having 
a literature formed in Protestantism ; still, other literatures . 
have disadvantages of their own ; and, though in such matters 
comparisons are impossible, I doubt whether we should be 
better pleased if our English classics were tainted with licen- 
tiousness, or defaced by infidelity or scepticism. I conceive we 
should not much mend matters if we were to exchange litera- 
ture with the French, Italians, or Germans... .. As to 
France, who is there that holds a place among its writers so 
historical and important ? who is so copious and versatile, so 
brilliant as that Voltaire, who is an open scoffer at every- 
thing sacred, venerable, or highminded? Nor can Rousseau 
. . be excluded from the classical writers of France.” He adds 
grave and valid objections to Pascal, Descartes, Rabelais, La 
Fontaine, and Montaigne, citing Hallam’s assertion that Mon- 
taigne had “led the way to the indecency too characteristic of 
French literature.” 

As to Italy he animadverts upon Ariosto, Pulci, Boccaccio, 
Macchiavel, and Giannone. 

Dr. Newman continues: +t “ Not only are things not better 
abroad, but they might be worse at home. We have, it is true, 
a Protestant literature; but then it is neither atheistical nor 
immoral ; and, in the case of at least half a dozen of its highest 
and most influential departments, and of the most popular of 
its authors, it comes to us with very considerable alleviations. 
For instance, there surely is a call on us for thankfulness, that 
the most illustrious amongst English writers has so little of a 
Protestant about him, that Catholics have been able, without 
extravagance, to claim him as their own,and that enemies to our 
creed have allowed that he is only not a Catholic because, 





* “Lectures on University Subjects.” p. 93; 
+ Op. cit., p. 97. 
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and as far as, his times forbade it.. . . Arival to Shakespeare, 
if not in genius, at least in copiousness and variety, is found 
in Pope; and he was actually a Catholic, though personallyan _ 
unsatisfactory one. Again, the special title of 
moralist in English literature is accorded by the public voice to 
Johnson, whose bias towards Catholicity is well known.” 

But who can tell the importance in the future of the addi- 
tions to English literature made by the author himself who 
has been just quoted. No other living writer has, in spite 
of sectarian jealousy, taken so profound a hold on the existing 
generation of Englishmen. The name of Dr. Newman is a 
household word far and wide in England, and the works of no 
other contemporary author have a fairer promise of future 
life and a permanent place in the treasury of English classics. 

M. de Candolle is an ardent disciple of Mr. Darwin, and he 
delights in illustrating “ natural selection” from the most 
varied sources. One application which he makes of the 
doctrine is curious. In an article on “ Alternation of Dis- 
eases ”* he offers an explanation of the alleged decreasing 
efficacy of vaccination by the cessation through its agency of 
a certain process of natural selection. 

During the earlier and virulent period of the disease those 


persons naturally most apt to take the poison would be — 


killed off; but the effect of vaccination being to check by 
degrees this destructive process, a large number would again 
come to be born who happened to possess that peculiarly 
dangerous constitution, now less exposed to speedy elimina- 
tion. Whether or not there is any truth in this notion, it is 
at least ingenious. 

In spite, however, of our author’s zeal for “ natural se- 
lection,” many of the facts he adduces, as to the past history 
of man, are so confusing and contradictory that they would be 
fatal to that hypothesis, were it not so elastic and Protean 
that its advocates find no difficulty in making whatever facts 
are —_- to their notice, harmonize with it. 

If we show that the history of mankind has been a history 
of progress, they will reply that “ natural selection” emi- 
nently accords with progress. If we say that there has been 
no essential advance since the ancient Egyptians and Chinese, 
they will say that the action of natural selection is as com- 
patible with a stationary condition as with change. If we 
could establish that since any given remote period social 
changes had been continually for the worse, and that thus the 
history of mankind has been a history of retrogression, they 
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would reply that natural selection is as likely to result in re- 
trogression as in progress. Finally, if we show that there 
has been both retrogression and advance, they meet us by 
saying that both retrogression and advance are phenomena 
which the action of natural selection would lead us to expect. 

Nevertheless there are certain facts and considerations 
presented to us by M. de Candolle which seem to tell against 
the views both of Mr. Darwin and of Mr. Herbert Spencer. 
Thus he calls attention * to the fact that it is in the human 
species only that classes of society are formed. We do not 
find amongst even the most intelligent vertebrate animals of 
social habits,-such as monkeys, dogs, and birds, that similar 
individuals associate together. On the contrary, the strongest 
and most voracious individuals contend against each other and 
exclude the one the other. The best, considered physically, 
do not appear to congregate. The most rapid do indeed find 
themselves side by side in flight or migration; but this is the 
result of a merely material condition, and in no respect volun- 
tary. Moreover families associate together in groups even less 
than individuals do. 

As to social insects, the so-called “classes” are not classes 
at all in the sense applied to that term in human society. 
They are (as amongst slave-making ants), either individuals 
of another species, or they are (as with the workers amongst 
bees) individuals stunted in development by a systematic- 
ally defective nutrition. 

The existence of “classes” then is the result of the intel- 
lectual activity of man, and could never have been evolved 
from the mere activity of brutal instincts. 

Again, the curious facts M. de Candolle brings forward + 
respecting sudden and remarkable modifications of offspring 
induced by temporary internal parental conditions, harmonize 
with the view, that if species are developed by a natural 
evolutionary process, that process is rather due to a deep- 
seated internal positive cause { than to any merely negative 
external agency like that of “ natural selection.” 

Against the notion that true human nature may have been 
evolved from a brutal state, may be brought forward the fact 
adduced,§ that the less intelligent and foreseeing individuals 
will be those who by icopeaiaalle hasty unions, will tend most 


to be the parents of succeeding generations ; as also the other 
circumstance he alleges, | that high intellectual culture tends 


both indirectly and directly to impair fecundity. 





* Op. cit., p. 348. Tt Lp ee 
t See Chapter XI. of the “ Genesis of Species.” scmillan. 1872. 
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Again he tells us,* that natural selection can only act on 
man in a manner “douteuse, temporaire, et extrémement lente,” 
and that a “ direction souvent regrettable de l’espéce humaine” 
may be attributed to it. On the face of the matter then it is 
difficult to see how civilization could ever have been developed 
from barbarism by “ natural selection,” as this process ex- 
hibited by our author himself. He says : t— 


En définitive, état de société appelé barbarie parait ne favoriser absolu- 
ment que la beauté physique. I] est contraire 4 la moralité et peu favorable 
aux progrés de intelligence. 


Surely then, if there is so much in “ natural selection ” 
hostile to human progress, it is gratuitous to ascribe that 
progress exclusively to “natural selection,” especially since 
the existence in man of an intellectual principle at once 
explains it, while even the existence of classes of society cannot, 
as we have seen, be accounted for save by the operation of 
such a principle. 

As to future progress, we are reluctantly compelled to avow 
that there are many facts far from reassuring. Certainly the 
development (which seems imminent) of a state of society in 
which each man is a warrior, cannot but be considered as a 
very notable and melancholy retrogression, compared with the 
condition of Western Europe in the thirteenth century. This 
is fully recognized by M. de Candolle. He says: t— 


Il est clair qu’en imposant par contrainte une profession essentiellement 
contraire a la liberté de chaque instant, d’une nature dangereuse, et qui vous 
force & faire des choses auxquelles vous répugnez, comme de prendre le bien 
d’autrui et de tuer, on revient aux pratiques des barbares. 


Respecting the probable future of the whole human race 
and its destinies at a moderately remote and at an extremely 
remote future, M. de Candolle§ is far from confirming the 
brilliant vaticinations of a Herbert Spencer, a Galton, or a 
Biichner, who all anticipate the realization of a terrestrial 
paradise of peace and prosperity. 

As toa matter of a few thousand years merely, our author 
considers it probable that but three great races of men (more 
or less intermingled) will exist: Negroes in the tropics, the 
descendants of Europeans in the coldest climates, and Chinese 
in the intermediate regions. 

In 50,000 or 100,000 years, he predicts other probabilities, 
but with many reservations as to unknown cosmical and patho- 
logical possibilities. Amongst these are the using up of metals 
and coal, which will render the existence of steamboats and 
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railways impossible, and altogether make the existence of the 
most civilized people the most miserable, while tranquil, agri- 
cultural populations of warm countries, with few wants, will 
be relatively the best off. 

Farther he predicts the gradual submersion of the land by 
the constantly erosive action of water, entailing a great 
destruction of terrestrial animals and plants; and though man 
is better able to preserve himself, yet from the want of wood 
and metal, he will be unable to save himself by ships. Com- 
pelled to inhabit scattered islands, man is to be reduced to a 
condition of isolation of which we can now hardly form an 
idea, and which is to precede his utter and final extermination. 

In criticising Messrs. Herbert Spencer and Galton, M. de 
Candolle remarks * :— 


En général, les deux auteurs dont je viens de parler, tout en faisant des 
réflexions trés-justes et quelquefois trés-originales, trés-dignes d’attention, 
me paraissent avoir un peu trop oublié l’inégalité de développement des 
classes et des peuples. L/histoire est pourtant d’accord avec la théorie pour 
montrer & quel degré la marche du cété d’intelligence et de la moralité, est 
irréguliére et douteuse, méme dans le laps de temps de plusieurs milliers 
d’années. Depuis Socrate jusqu’é Lavoisier, combien d’hommes éminents 
n’ont pas péri d’une mort misérable, victimes de la force et de l’ignorance 
du grand nombre! Combien de populations d’élite n’ont pas disparu ! 
Combien d’invasions de barbares n’ont pas eu lieu ! 


There can, we think, be little question but that M. de 
Candolle’s view of the picture is the more reasonable one upon 
the data accepted in common by him and by the writers he 
criticises. But what a pitiful result does he not present to 
us, what an anti-climax to the constantly repeated vaunts and 
boasts regarding civilization and progress ! 

M. de Candolle’s sentiments as to immortality are unknown 
to us; but Mr. Herbert Spencer and his school, like Biichner 
and Vogt, regard belief in it as a puerile and baseless dream. 

It is difficult to us to understand how those who accept the 
dismal dogma of annihilation can really feel much interest 
as to whether the human race endures a few thousands of years 
more or less. 

If, after a period of increasing prosperity, its doom is gradu- 
ally and miserably to decline and finally become extinct, 
without leaving any trace of its existence save in the form of 
fossils or fragments— 

“ Blown about the desert dust 
Or sealed within the iron hills 
No more—” 


* Op. cit., p. 423. 
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it seems to us that the end might just as well come “ sooner ” 
as “ later.” 

If the soul be merely mortal, not only is each individual the 
phenomenon of a passing moment, but the existence of the 
whole human race is, as it were, but a mere bubble, rising and 
bursting on the surface of a vast and desolate ocean. When 
such beliefs become widespread, it is easy to understand the 
progress of that system of nihilism of which Schopenhauer 
was the prophet. It cannot be denied that there is a certain 
sad consistency in those who decline to advocate a purposeless 
activity—care, strife, anxiety, and toil without aim and without 
recompense. ‘The spread of materialism amongst isolated 
individuals has again and again been accompanied by a corre- 
sponding spread of self-murder—now even advocated in our 
popular literature. The spread of this desolating negation 
amongst nations may also lead to processes of national disin- 
tegration such as the world has not witnessed for many cen- 
turies. We seem to have a threatening foretaste of this 
melancholy process in the self-mutilations of Paris, and further 
examples may be approaching in Spain, if not also in Italy. 

God in His mercy may intervene to check speedily the 
spirit of denial, and so make such transformations compara- 
tively harmless. But otherwise the Holy Father’s words must 
be fulfilled, and the revolution, running its full course, will 
destroy itself with its own hands. Christian civilization being 
then demolished, human society will be reduced by force to a 
re-assertion of its most elementary principles for individual 
self-defence. The Church will be the only institution to 
survive the wreck of all those who have so disastrously for 
themselves attacked her. Under her auspices will doubtless 
then arise a new and fresh Christian civilization, and she 
will then be seen by all as plainly—that which her children 
now know her to be—the only true promoter of human pro- 
gress, the only sustainer of really beneficent activity, and the 
constant advocate of such human manifestations as are at once 
truthful, beautiful, and good. 
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Art. VI—MR. FROUDE ON THE ENGLISH IN 
IRELAND. 


The English in Ireland in the Eighteenth Century. By James AnTHony 
Frovpe. Vol.I. London : Longmans & Co. 


iw is no department of the literary profession which 
requires: loftier qualities than that belonging to the 
historian. These qualities, too, must run as well in the 
moral as in the intellectual order. It is not enough for 
the historian to possess some of the highest of the poet’s 
faculties, though the possession of such faculties is, for 
the worthy fulfilment of his vocation, absolutely a neces- 
sity. Nor is it enough that with the poet’s power of vision he 
possesses the philosopher’s power of wise and precise descrimi- 
nation. It is absolutely requisite that the historian be not 
only a great man but also a good one. His office is the pure 
objective presentment of pure objective truth. Any sacrifice of 
truth made by him, even for mere purposes of literary effect, is 
an abuse of his profession ; but if he sacrifice the object of his 
.office to party purposes, he ceases to be a historian, and 
becomes, by universal acclaim, something much lower than a 
writer of romance. He must never write except without 
prejudice. He must ever tell the truth, and tell it with that 
lofty impartiality which has made the name of Tacitus a name 
to be respected for ever. History must be always for him 
an end in itself, and not a means to an end. His own person- 
ality, with all its political, social, and historical prepossessions, 
must be forgotten as he writes; and he must view and 
reproduce the past with solely the eyes and the power of a 
pure intelligence. He is essentially a judge, and not a special 
pleader. 

Now, the vocation of a historian being so lofty and sacred, 
it is no wonder that the veritable historians of the earth are 
not many in number. Such a union of such rare endowments 
as go to make one is not, we may be sure, found very often. 
A real poet is a much more lightly equipped being than a real 
historian ; and we have it on fairly good authority that a real 
poet—with the requisite gifts and the requisite training—is 
discoverable, perhaps, not oftener than once in fifty years. 
But porvanr poets—wanting some in natural endowment, 
others in disciplined habits—we have in large abundance. It 
is the same with historians. In this world generally there is 
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nothing so common as mistaken vocations; and there is no 
department of human life in which it is easier to mistake one’s 
vocation than in the business of writing history. It is so 
natural to think that because one is skilled in word-painting, 
therefore one is called to make the past live for the present. 
It is so natural to think that because one is conscious of one’s 
attachment to truth, that therefore one is called to discover the 
truth and to tell it. But it is not so very natural, and itis 
certainly not so very common, to remember that not merely 
the power of word-painting, nor merely the inability to be 

uilty of wilful misrepresentation, is sufficient for the historian ; 
and that for the calling with which he supposes himself called 
both these qualities, along with many others, are absolutely 
indispensable. And yet these things, if a man do but consider 
what history moans, must be remembered. 

That Mr. Froude possesses, and in large measure, many of 
the qualities which we ascribe in perfection to the ideal 
historian, is, we believe, undeniable. He has, as we shall 
have to say, evoked a large amount of very angry criticism, 
and, as is generally the case, such criticism has not been 
marked by just discrimination. It is not our manner in any 
case to indulge in wholesale abuse, and, in fact, we do not like 
to be abusive at all. But in respect of Mr. Froude our con- 
demnation of him could not be other than qualified. There is 
no one of his books which does not possess properties which 
we are bound to admire. We know, for instance, of no writer 
in later times who, in the best sense of the word, is more 
picturesque; and, barring occasional pleonasms, we know of 
few writers whose style is more accurate. Nor are these the 
highest of Mr. Froude’s literary qualities. He is undoubtedly 
somewhat cynical and a little too much addicted fo regaling 
himself on gall and wormwood ; but in all his books there is 
such a certain manly, almost angry, contempt for what the 
author thinks mean, or unveracious, or cowardly, that one is 
disposed to accredit Mr. Froude, not only with some of the 
highest intellectual, but with some of the highest moral powers. 
Take, for instance, that address on Calvinism delivered when 
he was Rector of St. Andrew’s University. There is nothing 
in modern non-Catholic literature whose general tone is nobler 
and more elevating. After reading it, one can hardly believe 
the things that we fear have been said only too truly of Mr. 
Froude. 

For, in the most essential quality of the historian, Mr. Froude 
has been found to be wanting. For him the highest thing is 
not the presentment of objective truth, but the success of ‘his 
own subjective opinion. We should be far from saying, as 
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was once said of him by the Saturday Review, that he does not 
scruple the direct falsification of evidence ; but it must be said of 
him that he views evidence with such a lamentable unprepared- 
ness of mind that the results are the same as if he had been 
consciously untruthful. He professes to be impartial, and 
probably he tries to be so. But he rarely succeeds in the 
trial. It has been remarked that there is hardly one of the 
leading characters of Byron’s poems who is not Byron himself. 
Something similar must be said of Mr. Froude—Mr. Froude’s 
history is leavened by Mr. Froude’s nature; and it is his 
nature to be a partisan. In the pruspectus to his History of 
England he tells us that his composition of that work was 
purely accidental. The profession which he had originally 
selected he was obliged to abandon, at the same time that his 
first mistake in determining his vocation debarred him from 
other lines of life which he should have wished to follow. As 
a refuge from “an enforced leisure,” he took to the writing of 
history. This candid account explains all. We can only 
grieve that Mr. Froude’s second choice was no wiser than his 
first. In neither case had he the requisite call. 

From the publication of the earliest volumes of the “ History 
of England,” it was sufficiently evident where Mr. Froude’s 
great deficiency as a historical writer lay. The subsequent 
volumes only made the nature and extent of the deficiency 
more painfully clear. With all his brilliant ability it became 
obvious, even to those who believed him incapable of conscious 
falsehood, that he could scarcely be trusted. But it remained 
for his last publication to sign his death-warrant as a historical 
writer; and that last publication, aided by his last lectures in 
America, has undoubtedly made it quite impossible for him to 
expect to be credited in that capacity any more. We hardly in- 
deed remember anything so sad in its way as the result of Mr. 
Froude’s late fiasco against Ireland. It is popularly reported 
thatthe brillianthistorian was miserably unsuccessfulall through ; 
that the common-sense of our cousins was more than a match 
for his pungent rhetoric, and that he, who had, a strong and 
solitary knight-errant, undertaken the conquest of American 
opinion, was positively hunted out of the country by a strike 
of Irish servant-maids. But we do not allude so much to his 
own personal fate in America as to the fate of his book at 
home. “The English in Ireland” has been either laughed at 
or scoffed at by every one who has read it. Scarcely any of 
its critics have spoken of it save with unqualified censure. 
And it has in some quarters excited an indignant hostility 
quite unparalleled in literature of late years. 

Nor are we surprised that this is the case. Mr. Froude’s 
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“ English in Ireland” is one of the least historical of his- 
torical books that we have ever seen. It abounds in errors 
of fact; it abounds in errors of judgment; it is undisguisedly 
and almost passionately one-sided; and there predominates 
throughout it all, the presence of a bitter, splenetic spirit, 
utterly unbeseeming a dignified historic work, and utterly 
unworthy of Mr. Froude himself. We cannot deny it the 
possession of some valuable qualities. It publishes many 
interesting facts hitherto altogether unknown, or known only 
partially. It preaches in many places a lofty heroism in the 
conduct of national and of private life, which is very acceptable 
in these unheroic days. It sustains the author’s character as 
a writer of great point and brilliancy, and occasionally its 
eloquence is of the very highest kind. But all these excel- 
lences are nothing in the balance as against its one great vice 
of unfairness. That unfairness is so very obvious that at first 
sight one can hardly consider it unconscious; and we do not 
therefore blame the critics who have lately been making 
suggestions similar to that of the Saturday Review. We hope, 
however, in what we have to say, to give Mr. Froude invariably 
the benefit of the doubt, and to rather incline to softness than 
to severity ; and we shall take special care not to follow his 
own method of treating his opponents. We shall not argue 
by insinuation. 

The opening portion of Mr. Froude’s book is entitled 
“Preliminary.” This portion is written with a certain 
amount of philosophic pomp not natural to Mr. Froude, and 
it is devoted to a statement of general principles which are 
supposed to determine the conduct of nations. Before we 
pass on to the main business of the treatise, it will be well to 
consider one or two of these principles. We shall thereby be 
able to appreciate Mr. Froude’s ability in political and social 
speculation. He opens with a principle of some magnitude 
both in conception and in expression. Put simply, it is the 
following :—If two nations or parts of nations are contiguous, 
and if it be for the interest of either to be superior, they will 
remain independent just as long as the weaker can maintain 
its independence successfully. Mr. Froude advances this 
principle not as a mere opinion, but as a law that has ruled 
and ought to rule nations; and he infers from it that England 
and Ireland should be one nation, which was to be superior 
being determined by which was the stronger. Now we have 
an opinion that Mr. Froude’s first principle, put thus simply, 
hardly needs refutation ; but we shall at the same time point 
out a few of the suppositions and the consequences which it 
involves. 
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In the first place, there is no force in Mr. Froude’s principle 
as applied to the connection between England and Ireland, 
which does not apply with force a hundredfold to the case of 
England and France. England and Ireland are farther apart 
than England and France. It would be very much for the 
interest of France to have possession of England. Mr. 
Froude’s principle is therefore a standing excuse for and a 
standing exhortation to a French invasion of England. And if 
it be said that the French and the English are not homogeneous 
peoples, we answer that neither were the English and Irish at 
the time of the Norman invasion, and that the homogeneous- 
ness of neighbouring nations can hardly be required—if we 
are to believe history—to justify the conquest of one by the 
other. But in the second place, let us apply the principle to 
the case of France and Belgium. You have there two nations 
standing side by side. There is between them no such 
barrier as the Channel of St. George, especially as that 
channel was for the rude navigators of the twelfth century. 
The peoples of Belgium and of France are identical in race, 
almost identical in customs and manners, and, one may say, 
perfectly identical in language. Every one knows, and the 
revelations of late years brought it out pointedly, that for 
France, Belgium would be the most important and most 
valuable of possessions; but does any one say, therefore, that 
France has a right to the possession of Belgium? We hardly 
believe that even Mr. Froude would say it. Or take still 
another case. Canada and the United States are contiguous. 
Their populations are homogeneous, as far as homogeneous- 
ness can be said to exist on the North American continent. 
It would be very much for President Grant’s interest to annex 
the Dominion, and at all events he may (which will be all the 
same) come at any moment to think so. Has he, therefore, 
Mr. Froude’s philosophic permission to tear away the last 
vestige of English power in America, and to make the Monroe 
doctrine dominant from Greenland to the Gulf of Mexico? 
Let us charitably imagine that Mr. Froude’s common sense is 
better than his philosophy. 

As the complement of the principle of which we have just 
been speaking, Mr. Froude has another in the very next 
page. It is what we may call the doctrine of International 
Darwinism. The law of nations as of nature is the survival of 
the fittest. ‘“‘ Strength,” we are told, is a rude but adequate 
test of superiority or “ inferiority.”” The right of a people to 
self-government can consist in nothing but their power to 
defend themselves, and no nation has a right to resist invasion 
unless she has the perfect power to resist it. The big bully is 
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to be master in Dame Terra’s school, and no little fellow whom 
he fags to death has the smallest right to oppose him. Where 
Mr. Froude got that doctrine it would be hard to say. We 
knew very well that there was a modern body of inquirers, 
supposed to be presided over by Mr. Carlyle, who talked very 
much in the style of the old Scandinavian :— 


“ Force rules the world still, 
Has ruled it, shall rule it ; 
Meekness is weakness ; 
Strength is triumphant 
Over the wide earth ; 

Still is it Thor’s day.” 


But we had never seen the doctrine presented in its nakedness 
as it has been by Mr. Froude. We need hardly point out the 
atrocious consequences to which a prevalent belief in such a 
doctrine would give rise. It would be, applied to nations, 
what the Rob Roy doctrine— 


“ That they may take who have the power, 
And they may keep who can,” 


would be as applied to individuals. The survival of the fittest 
supposes a perpetual struggle to discover who the fittest are ; 
and thus unceasing international strife is the first principle in 
the political gospel of Mr. Froude. 

But foolish and fatal as are the principles of our author— 
and we have selected as samples the two that he himself puts 
primarily forward—the purpose of their manufacture is abun- 
dantly clear. England’s right to seize Ireland is shown not 
merely because the countries were contiguous, and because it 
was England’s interest to be superior, but because the English 
were the stronger and the more fit to survive. And thus, onhigh 
& priori grounds the conquest of Ireland becomes a thing whose 
justice it is folly to question. But the justice of the conquest 
rests not on such grounds alone. It rests on the peculiar 
character and condition of the Irish people. These are such, 
and have always been such, that any rule save their own ought 
to be received by them with gratitude. And this gives Mr. 
Froude an opportunity of illustrating from the various epochs 
of Irish history, commencing with the Norman invasion, that 
for most of her sufferings Ireland has fundamentally herself to 
blame. At no time scarcely was she worthy of good govern- 
ment, and at all times she failed in what we have seen is the 
first duty of a conquered country, — she failed to submit. 
So Mr. Froude is led by his line of exposition to asperse as 
much as possible the Irish character; and he follows that line 
undauntedly. ‘lhe Cromwellians, who described the Irish as 
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a people of God’s wrath, to be dealt with as the Canaanites 
were dealt with by Josue, were in general content with 
language which, though strong and scriptural, was deficient 
in point; but Mr. Froude runs through the whole gamut of 
ill-will, from passionate invective to sniggering sneers. 
Sometimes he is forced to be complimentary to the people of 
Ireland, but his compliments are barbed with insult. For 
instance, ‘‘ Ireland’s great men,” he says, and he adds imme- 
diately, by way of needful explanation, “for great men were 
born in Ireland as elsewhere.” And though he tells us, what 
we knew to be pfetty well founded, that the Irish are unstable, 
passionate, reckless, yet he adds a thing of which we were in 
ignorance, that in the case of an Irishman “ there is always, 
even behind the most fervid language, a cool calculation of 
interest.” In fact, Mr. Froude omits no opportunity of shying 
not merely brickbats, but bad eggs at the Irish. And obviously 
it was for the sake of such exercise that Mr. Froude’s book 
was written. 

But before we refer specifically to our author’s list of 
charges against Ireland, we must do him the justice of 
admitting that his severity falls not on Ireland alone. He is 
almost, if not quite, as severe on her English rulers. He has 
something good to say of the Normans, and, of course, he has 
something good to say of Cromwell; but. for all the others 
who undertook the management of Ireland he has, in the 
main, wrath and contempt. The burden of each successive 
chapter is the same ; the fatuous imbecility of English rule ; 
the wretched see-saw between blind severity and blind 
indulgence. England, we are told, managed Ireland by 
playing off the internal factions against each other, main- 
taining a general equipoise, which method of making things 
comfortable inevitably produced agrarian conspiracies, mock 
patriotism, rebellion, and the still weltering chaos of discon- 
tent and disloyalty.* Again, we are told that England 
governed Ireland for what she deemed her own interest, 
making her calculations on the gross balance of her trade 
ledger, and leaving her moral obligations to accumulate, as if 
right and wrong had been blotted out of the statute-book of 
the universe.t All this is extremely true, and it is well to 
have it admitted by an authority like Mr. Froude; but we do 
not think it harmonizes quite perfectly with Mr. Froude’s 
doctrines of force as the proper pacificator of disputes and of 
strength as a standard of international morality. 

We now come, however, to Mr. Froude’s main thesis, which 
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underlies and unifies his last production, the thesis, namely, 
that the Irish as a rule have been cruel, currish, cowardly, 
licking the hand that struck, and snapping at the hand which 
strove to fondle. The charge of cruelty is an old one in Irish - 
history ; but it has generally been a charge not against the 
Irish, but against their conquerors. Mr. Froude, however, 
while admitting that the latter did a good deal of “killing ” 
from time to time, thinks that the former were at least worthy 
rivals. As we do not purpose to dwell at any length on this 
matter, we shall refer only to that fact upon which Mr. Froude 
er ap relies. What we may call the affair of 1641, Mr. 

roude regards as the most diabolical slaughter ever planned 
by a human brain, a slaughter in which it was intended 
to include every English Protestant living in Ireland, and 
which was accordingly, excogitable only by the brain ofa 
Papist Celt. Now it is rather strange that the very 
same evidence which is produced by our author in support of 
his terrible view would prove that Protestant ghosts were 
seen, we suppose, bathing, and heard, we are assured, 
calling for vengeance, from under the bridge of Portadown. 
It might, moreover, be admitted that Mr. Froude’s facts are 
true, and yet it might be contended that even his own History 
of England would supply plenty of parallel provoking facts on 
the other side. But, in truth, there is no evidence for the 
view of Mr. Froude. Its only support is in the lying tales of 
panic-mongers, who wanted an excuse for robbery and 
murder. ‘The history of Bishop Bedell, Protestant Bishop of 
Kilmore, makes the real nature of the rising of the North 
apparent. So far were the native Catholics from desiring to 
slaughter English Protestants indiscriminately, that the Bishop, 
with as many fugitives as liked to join him (and at one time they 
numbered nearly 1,400), were allowed to reside peaceably in 
his lordship’s palace. That his lordship’s notions of the Irish 
insurgents were very different from those of Mr. Froude is 
plain from the fact that it was with the insurgents he preferred 
to remain. That the insurgents were not such ruthless 
savages as Mr. Froude supposes is plain from the fact 
that when Bishop Bedell died he was buried with almost 
royal honours by the Irish army. But this charge of 
wholesale cruelty against the Irish is scarcely worthy of 
serious consideration. We refer to it here simply in order 
to be a little methodical, and because it is made a very pro- 
minent charge by Mr. Froude. And we decline to deal in 
recriminations. ‘lhe tw quoque argument is never a remark- 
ably good one; and recent controversies make it altogether 
unnecessary to use it here. 
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Another ruling characteristic which our author finds in the 
Irish Papists is their currish craft. He discovers an exempli- 
fication of it in Hugh O’Neill; and to this exemplification we 
wish to refer, as giving us an opportunity to put forward a 
broad general answer to the book of Mr. Froude. Hugh 
O’Neill, our author tells us, was intriguing with Spain at the 
same time that he was full of loyal professions to Queen Eliza- 
beth. Hugh O’Neill is, of course, only a single instance, and 
logicians are not accustomed to argue from single instances to 
general rules. But let that pass, logic not being the strong 
point of Mr. Froude. We have, however, a very sufficient 
answer to this case of Hugh O’Neill. Admit him to have 
been treacherous and hypocritical, still these accomplishments 
were acquired by him, not in Ireland, but where he got his 
education, at the English court. In that court, what is known 
as Machiavellianism was developed into a science. It was the 
object of Elizabeth and of her courtiers to make O’Neill as 
much like themselves as possible. Mr. Froude is not quite 
fair when he complains that the chieftain practised the noble 
arts taught him by his masters. And O’Neill’s conduct 
becomes all the less reprehensible when one remembers that 
twice had Elizabeth tried to have his uncle Shane assassi- 
nated. 

But, as we have said, we touch on this case simply because 
the reply to it suggests a principle of very general and very 
effective application. The principle is this. In Ireland there is 
an admixture of races; those races have not yet amalgamated ; 
they certainly had not amalgamated in those times of which 
Mr. Froude has written; and it very frequently happens in 
Mr. Froude’s book that the Papist Celt is saddled with crimes 
that are not his own. Moreover, bad company is dangerous. 
Man, and therefore Irish man, is a mimetic animal; and 
every man finds it far easier to imitate bad men in ill-doing 
than to imitate good men in well-doing. Now, in general, 
the persons that have come to regenerate Ireland were not 
exactly lights to be put up on a candlestick. Let us, follow- 
ing the method of Mr. Froude, briefly inquire. 

We begin with the Normans. The Normans are people of 
whom Mr. Froude has very elevated ideas. And according to 
him they were more or less martyrs to the cause of Ireland. 
For when they came there, he says,* with something of a 
constabulary method of expression, “they took charge of a 
nest of armed savages, with no settled industry, and no settled 
habitations, and scarcely a conception of property.” It was 
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so kind of these chivalrous gentlemen to take the Irish into 
custody, and to prevent them, in their state of intoxicated 
barbarism, from harming themselves! But, somehow, this 
representation of the case does not dovetail with a few gene- 
rally admitted facts of history. These Normans, in the first 
place, do not seem to have been altogether suitable apostles 
of civilization. Thierry puts them down as the colluvies of all 
sorts of continental free lances and robbers. Of those of 
them that had come to England, naturally the most restless 
and the most needy would follow that incarnate representa- 
tion of Mr. Froude’s history, Strongbow; and it is very 
doubtful if such persons as they would set a very good 
example to the people whom they “took in charge.” But in 
the second place, our author’s description of the Irish at the 
conquest is apparently overdrawn. They were scarcely “a 
nest of armed savages, with no settled industry, and no settled 
habitations, and scarcely a conception of property.” Long 
before the Norman invasion they had among them what Mr. 
Froude has perhaps heard of as the Brehon code, and this 
code bears very curious testimony to the existence of an Irish 
civilization at all events as high as that of the Normans. We 
shall not go to the trouble of mentioning its provisions,* nor 
shall we ask Mr. Froude to consult the Irish writers who have 
written about it. But we shall refer him to one authority who 
is certainly no bigoted lover of Ireland. If he will consult the 
first volume of Mr. Hill Burton’s History of Scotland, he will 
find here and there some reasons to modify his views of the 
barbarity of the ancient Irish. 

But taking things even as Mr. Froude puts them, what was 
done by these Normans for Irish civilization? As many of 
the Irish as could be caught were civilized off the face of the 
earth, and the chivalrous followers of Strongbow took their 
empty places. In the second year of the reign of King John 
it was pronounced “not murder” to kill a mere Irishman; 
and in the reign of Edward the Fourth the further advance 
was made of putting a premium on Irish assassination. This 
is the law :— It shall be lawful for any Englishman to kill 
any Irishman who cannot ‘prove’ [to the Englishman’s 
satisfaction, of course] that he is out for honest purposes; 
and the bringer-in of the said Irishman’s head, with his 
aiders to the same, may distrain and levy with their own 
hands, &c.” Of course, in such circumstances as these, every 
Irishman who cared for his life kept at a respectful distance 
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from the new colony; and, because in pure self-preservation 
the Irish people elected to dwell in the remote and less 
accessible parts of the island, they are called by Mr. Froude 
‘wild and wayward vagabonds.” A little earlier* he informs 
us that “there was not originally any one advantage which 
England possessed which she was not willing and eager to 
share with Ireland,” a statement which is simply astounding. 
About the same place we are assured.that the Normans intro- 
duced, where no such thing existed before, some kind of 
order and law, a statement which is still more remarkable. 
As a matter of fact, no matter, what disorders reigned in 
Ireland before the invasion, that event only introduced others 
still greater. There were not only the attacks of the new- 
comers on the natives, but there were the perpetual squabbles 
among the new comers themselves. From Strongbow to 
Henry VIII. the Normans in Ireland were playing that French 
game which the great English feudal lords were never strong 
enough to engage in, except once in Stephen’s time, and once 
again during the wars of the Roses. From day to day it was 
Butler against Fitzgerald, De Burgh against De Lacy, with- 
out any central power to control them, nay, with England, 
when she found the families growing dangerously powerful, 
secretly setting them on to intestine strife. Of course we 
do not wish to forget that in course of time some of the 
foreign families became attached to the Irish race, adopted 
some of their customs, and ruled their Irish retainers with a 
chivalrous generosity. But in so far as they did all this they 
ceased to be Normans. Civilization came not from them to 
the Irish, but from the Irish to them. 

The next band of regenerators of any importance arrived 
in'Tudor times. We may cail them by the general name of 
Undertakers. In speaking of these we find our author 
become more than ordinarily paradoxical. For instance, he 
tells us in page 49 that Elizabeth and her Undertakers were 
very anxious to protect the Irish owners in the possession of 
their lands; that England had a scrupulous anxiety to secure 
their estates to the Irish owners. Mr. Froude thinks that 
any such respect for Irish property was foolish ; and it is his 
opinion that Elizabeth should have planted Munster with 
Protestants “resolutely and thoroughly.” After so much it 
is curious to hear him speak of the causes of the Desmond 
Rebellion. He tells us that disgust with Irish anarchy had 
led to the discussion of schemes for resettling the South by 
the English; that volunteers came forward from England 
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offering, in exchange for the lands, to bear the cost of military 
occupation ; that Cecil hinted that first the Irish should forfeit 
their lands by some act of rebellion; that the volunteers took 
the hint; that the country was mapped out, and that claims 
began to be made on the Irish estates through the medium of 
defunct Norman charters; that the Irish saw what was 
coming; that their susceptibilities were excited, and that they 
rebelled. Wholesale confiscation was the consequence. How 
this manceuvring of Cecil and of the Undertakers shows 
an English anxiety to protect Irish landowners it is not very 
easy to perceive. 

Between the Tudor times and those of which Mr. Froude’s 
book purports specially to treat, namely the hundred years 
subsequent to the Williamite wars, the only other apostles of 
Irish civilization whom we think it worth while to notice are 
the Cromwellians. And of them we need only say that their 
scheme of regeneration is abundantly well known. They 
would regenerate by exterminating. Their sole baptism for 
Ireland was the baptism of blood. The slaughter at Drogheda, 
of which Mr. Froude speaks so carelessly, was perhaps excep- 
tional; but the spirit that dictated it was dominant in all the 
years of Oliver’s Irish rule. The country was reduced to a 
state even more horrible than its condition after Kinsale. 
The printed declarations of the Council, 1653, speak of 
numbers starving on the highways, and of children left to be 
devoured alive by beasts and birds of prey. Women, like 
famished wolves, were known to rush upon a horseman, tear 
him from his saddle and devour his beast ere it had time to 
completely die; and there are even accounts given us of 
children killed by their parents and devoured. We have even 
a story that in its surroundings looks more horrible still. A 
Colonel Richard Lawrence, being out one night with his troop, 
came upon a large fire, around which he found “ a miserable 
company of old women and children, and betwixt them and 
the fire a dead corpse lay broiling, which, as the fire wasted, 
they cut off collops and ate.” It is for no sensation 
purpose we mention these horrors. They are known to all 
readers of Irish history. We mention them for the sole 
motive of drawing the reader to observe how they were 
caused. Sir Charles Coote had laid down as a principle that 
in order to settle the Irish difficulty, not only the Irish foxes, 
but the Irish cubs must die; and he had put the principle to 
practical account in Wicklow, where he ordered that no Irish 
person should be spared, save and except these not very usual 
entities, “infants of a span long.’”’? The Cromwellians followed 
the plan of Sir Charles in some places; in others they adopted 
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one quite as effective, and not quite as provocative of the 
revenge of despair. They starved, or tried to starve, the 
nation to death. Scythes were imported from England to cut 
down the corn which the Irish would have to live upon in the 
winter time. 

When Mr. Froude has sketched the history of Ireland for 
the previous seven centuries he has the reader ready to enter 
with him upon his main business, the history of the eighteenth. 
And we are anxious that the reader should remember here 
what we deliberately declare to be the purpose of all portions 
of the book before us. Its obvious, though not its avowed 
purpose, is by ruining the Irish character to-ruin the Irish 
cause. A secondary, but we think only a secondary purpose 
with Mr. Froude, was to insinuate a defence for the English 
method of governing Ireland. With that method of course 
Mr. Froude finds fault. But he finds fault with it for a reason 

recisely the opposite to that which makes it be generally 

lamed. It is generally blamed for its cruel severity; Mr. 
Froude blames it because it was not severe enough. Three 
or four attempts—we may specify Cromwell’s—were, he thinks, 
made to rule Ireland wisely ; but from weakness and want of 
persistence in the rulers these attempts fell through. For it 
is clearly and almost avowedly Mr. Froude’s sentiment, that 
the only policy fitted for Ireland is the policy of extermination. 
‘True freedom,” he says, ‘ the inhabitants of the sister isle 
never sought or cared for; all they wanted was to be left free 
to plunder and kill.” And when in his American tour he 
states his reason for that extraordinary undertaking to be 
because American opinion is worth to the Irish 500 pieces of 
cannon, he hints pretty clearly what must in the end be, 
according to him, the mode of solving the Irish question. The 
British empire is to be saved as the German empire was 
made, by blood and iron. And such being the view of Mr. 
Froude, we see a plain reason for his plain purpose in his 
latest performances. Let all the world know, he says, that 
we must rule Ireland with an iron rod. But let all the 
world know, he adds, that Ireland is unworthy of being ruled 
in any other way. And therefore does he set himself definitely 
and persistently to blacken the Irish. And it is only by 
keeping that thought in mind that one sees sustained con- 
nection in the book of Mr. Froude. Without that gleam of 
darkness visible it is a chaos. 

Now what are these charges which Mr. Froude makes 
against the Irish character? It is not easy to collect and 
methodize them, for they are scattered through a vast variety 
of pages, and are very often so finely pointed as to be barely 
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perceptible ; but they may, we think, be reduced to two 
classes—charges against the general Irish character, and 
charges against special Irish acts. When we have put a few | 
specimens of both these classes before our readers, we shall be 
able to determine not only whether Mr. Froude’s Irish policy 
is practicable, but also whether it is necessary. Of course, if 
we are doomed to go again through the old Cromwellian 
furnace, we must try to take the ordeal as cheerfully as we 
can. But we would not like to try it; and we therefore hope 
that we may discover reasons for thinking that Mr. Froude’s 
Irish policy is not a necessity. 

The principal crime which Mr. Froude puts to the account 
of the Irish is the crime of a cringing cowardice. He does 
not yenture so far as in plain direct speech to call them 
cowards ; but all through his book he persistently insinuates 
that they are; and to prove that they are is essential to his 
argument even as conceived by himself. If they were a 
valiant race, bent on death sooner than submission, it would 
not be possible to defend the useless attempts stretching 
through centuries to bring them to obedience ; and it would 
be altogether impossible to advocate against them that policy 
which Mr. Froude recommends for the future; but the Irish, 
our author says, would neither ‘ submit honourably nor resist 
courageously”: they could do nothing but be inappeasably 
discontented, and this inappeasable discontent has been 
attended by a ‘paralysis of all manliness.” Mr. Froude’s 
proofs of the characteristic cowardice of the Irish race are not 
very numerous. One, to which he refers at some length, is 
the result of the rising in 1641. The Irish army at that time 
was, he believes, overwhelmingly stronger than the army 
which smote it hip and thigh, and scattered it as a single lion 
would scatter a pack of curs. But on this instance of Irish 
impotence it is not necessary to speak. Recent writers have 
so exposed Mr. Froude’s facts and figures that we may regard 
this portion of his book as expunged. But there is another 
line of argument which Mr. Froude follows with great verve 
and gusto, and which has at first blush undoubtedly some 
appearance of. cogency. It rests on a contrast between the 
Irish and the Scotch. The latter made a strong and sturdy 
and valiant resistance to English encroachment; and even 
when they were beaten, had won the respect and admiration 
of their conquerors: but the Irish always made a poor fight. 
They were quick enough to rebel, quick enough “ to plunder 
and kill,” but as for standing up and battling heroically for 
what they considered their freedom, the people of Ireland 
never the courage to do it. 
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Now it is no part of our present business to exalt Irish 
bravery by depreciating Scottish ; but we think this contrast 
of Mr. Froude very unhappy. It used to be the boast of 
the invincible Englishman, and his highest boast too, that he 
never knew when he was beaten. That is a knowledge which 
the Irish people, even according to Mr. Froude, never could 
acquire; but it is a knowledge which the people of Scotland 
acquired very quickly. If the weaker of two is beaten and 
submits, his submission may be taken as a proof of discretion ; 
if he be beaten and will not submit, his defiance of his victor 
is, we think, scarcely a proof that he is wanting in valour. 
But in truth this contrast of Ireland with Scotland demon- 
strates nothing so much as Mr: Froude’s ignorance of the state 
of the case. Scotland had never to fight, as Ireland has been 
always fighting, against enemies stationed in her own house- 
hold. The country of Mr. Carlyle was at the time of its 
conquest by England a poor barren country. English adven- 
turers were too cunning and too fond of good things to bother 
themselves about “ the bannocks of barley meal’’; and conse- 
quently, though for purposes of safety Scotland was some- 
times invaded, sometimes occupied, it was never colonized by 
an English population. With Ireland it was very different. 
For her every one was ready. The man who looked upon the 
world as his oyster, ‘‘ which he with sword would open,” and 
the man 


“ Whose most ingenious wit 
With legal maxims did not fit,” 


was only too willing to settle as a sentry and proprietor on 
Irish soil. The land was excellent, and was believed to be far 
better than it is in reality. The wool of Irish sheep was 
famed throughout Europe, and the most rapid and most 
extensive English fortunes were there made by sheep-farming. 
And so English adventurers were always prepared to pass 
over to Ireland, and, give them but their letters of marque, 
they were never wanting to ‘‘stir up a convenient treason,” 
and to carve out their own slices from the lands of the King’s 
Irish enemies. Ireland, in fact, became both colonized and 
garrisoned at the same time, and by the same people; and it 
was the garrison colony which kept her for England down 
from the days of Cromwell on to the days of William, and 
even to our own. If such a course had been adopted in 
Scotland, supposing the country rich enough to make such a 
course feasible, what kind of fight would the Scotch have 
made? This is asked on the supposition that the attempts of 
Scotland to retain her independence are worthy of the praises 
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lavished on them by Mr. Froude,—a supposition which, as we 
do not wish to give needless offence, we have no desire to 
question; but Mr. Froude can hardly be ignorant that it has 
been often questioned. If he will run his eye over the fifth, 
sixth, seventh, and eighth volumes of Guthrie’s “ History of 
Scotland,” he will find reasons for doubting whether, in 
contrasting Irish bravery and persistence with Scottish 
bravery and persistence, the latter can have its horn exalted. 
Scottish valour has been too often tempered by such acts of 
discretion as the abandonment of Mary and the sale of 
Charles I. 

But an Irish crime of far greater magnitude in our author’s 
eyes than cowardice is their adhesion to the Roman Catholic 
religion. After the Celt, the thing that Mr. Froude hates 
most is the Papist. He obviously believes that a follower 
of the Pope is either a debased idiot or a malignant rogue. 
At the same time he thinks that the Irish might have been 
brought to Protestantism if Protestantism had been presented 
to them in a proper shape, and in an effective manner. Not 
Anglicanism, which is cold and formal, but Calvinism, which 
is emotional and simple, is suited to the Celtic character. 
Now, we cannot help wondering that Mr. Froude has such a 
contempt for Catholicity. Even in our own times he has seen 
it deliberately selected as the one reasonable form of Chris- 
tianity by many of the ablest living men; and the Church 
which has won to it such spirits as Dr. Newman and Arch- 
bishop Manning not only has even thus some primd facie 
ground for its credibility, but is for evermore lifted beyond 
the region of contempt and derision. A man may not believe 
in Popery; but the day is gone when any man who looks 
about him can speak of Popery as it was the Protestant 
fashion to speak of it in the heyday of Tresham Gregg; and 
we are sorry to find Mr. Froude repeating or re-echoing 
the foolish, somewhat screamy abuse of the “ no-Popery ” 
ages. 

eBat even if Popery be so abominable, and if the Irish be 
such persistent Papists, did it never occur to him that possibly 
—speaking from Mr. Froude’s standpoint—the Irish are not 
to blame? He appears to admit that the blame must be 
borne partially by those who offered the Irish not the 
Calvinistic but the Anglican form of the Reformed religion. 
But we do not attach much weight to the admission. In 
making it Mr. Froude is evidently not quite conscious of what 
he is saying. Anglicanism is a creation of a much later date 
than the time of Elizabeth, or James I,, or Cromwell; and it 
is a notorious fact that the early English reformers were, 
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when they were anything definite, disciples of Calvin. But 
besides the form of Protestantism which was offered to the 
Irish, was there not some little thing to prevent its acceptance 
in the manner of offering it, and the men by whom it was 
offered? When we mention the names of Loftus and Mont- 
gomery and Borlase, we suppose ourselves to have said 
enough as to the character of the Protestant missionaries ; 
and we have only to ask, was it not somewhat difficult for a 
plain Celt to believe that a religion could be true which had 
such apostles? And then, furthermore, however desirous a 
person may be to be converted, he does not like to be converted 
at the point of the bayonet, or by the threat of the halter. If 
reasons were as plenty as blackberries, Sir John Falstaff would 
not give a reason upon compulsion. Even on their own 
supposition that Catholicity is false, the English have adopted 
a strange way for overthrowing it. The thing that a man 
clings to longest and hardest is the thing for which he 
has suffered. His blood and tears are on it, and for him 
it is holy for ever. The main reason, of course, why Irish- 
men remained Catholics, was their knowing that Catho- 
licity is true; but England was careful to provide them with 
a secondary reason also, viz., their knowing that Catholicity 
was persecuted. They felt themselves challenged whether 
they would abandon an old friend and save themselves, or 
stand by the old friend, even in his misery, and give their blood 
for the sake of older and better years. We are confident that 
the vast majority of Irishmen needed no other motive for firm- 
ness in their religion than those afforded by divine grace ; but 
Mr. Froude’s countrymen did all they could to ensure that 
there should not be even a considerable apostate minority. 
They unconsciously and unintentionally completed the work, 
and fulfilled the prayer, of S. Patrick. 

Besides the two great charges of which we have been 
speaking Mr. Froude has many others to make against the 
Irish people, whether of the present or of the past. They 
have no literature; they have no native architecture, and they 
never borrow anything in that department without ruining it 
by some Irish modification ; their women are remarkably pure 
and modest ; but Ulster ladies of high degree were for a long 
time given to wearing garments of scant dimensions; they 
have no taste in domestic arrangements, and you will hardly 
find one Irish cottage with the blush of roses upon its walls ; 
one sees in Ireland a complete absence of cleanliness of 
person and habit ; and a vast variety of other defects which, 
though in themselves very ridiculous, are yet valuable, as 
pointing out the animus with which Mr. Froude’s book was 
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written. Those which we have just collected we must also 
leave mere public opinion to answer. We pass on to the last 
portion of Mr. Froude’s book, that in which he desires to 
impress the reader with the general idea that even in the 
eighteenth century the Irish were characterized by the most 
insufferable lawlessness and the most barbarous atrocity. The 
— of trying to make out these charges is of course 
evident. The former portions of the book are supposed to 
have shown that the Irish were in Norman, Tudor, and 
Cromwellian days governable only by the strong hand. The 
last portion shows that the same phenomena lasted down even 
to our own century. That, taken in connection with the 
various disturbances of the last ten years, sustains Mr. Froude’s 
general conclusion. The general conclusion we have expressed 
before. The reader will remember it in connection with 
Mr. Froude’s delicate allusion to the ‘ 500 pieces of cannon.” 
The lawlessness and atrocity which Mr. Froude ascribes to 
the Irish of the eighteenth century he finds especially 
exemplified in two classes of Irish actions, actions of smug- 
gling and actions of abduction. For any of our readers who 
have a taste and time for light reading we would recommend 
this section of the book. In writing on the abductions 
especially Mr. Froude will be found equal to Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon. For this we are sincerely sorry. The Muse of 
History has a character; and Mr. Froude has a name. Still 
as Mr. Froude appears to rely for the furtherance of his 
purpose upon these chapters of his book especially—his 
narrative of historical events being merely padding—it is 
necessary to say a few words about them. 
In respect of the cases of forcible abduction, let us suppose 
that they were numerous. But Scotland is an immaculate land 
in the eye of Mr. Froude, and abductions at the time he 
speaks of were quite as common there as in Ireland, and 
more common. Sir Walter Scott informs us that in all cases 
of Scottish abduction the sympathies of the female Scottish 
population were on the side of the abductor. That is a 
charge which might be made to tell against the nation north 
of the Tweed, and it is a charge which not even Mr. Froude 
can make against the women of Ireland. But, furthermore, 
in Ireland who were the abductors? Itis Mr. Froude’s busi- 
ness to make out that they were Papist Celts. But he hardly 
succeeds. ‘To any one who knows the state of Ireland at the 
time it must be quite evident that for one outrage by Papists 
on Protestants, there must have been twenty in the contrary 
direction. And Mr. Froude himself unwittingly admits some- 
thing of the same. ‘The herges of these performances,” he 
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says,* “were often highly connected.” But if they were 
highly connected, they were not Papist Irish. For as 
MacFirbis says (and what was true in his time was true for 
150 years later), “‘it is a contrast to the old glories of the 
Gaedhill that not one in a hundred of Irish nobles possesses 
as much of his land as he could be buried in.” Besides Mr. 
Froude gives us the names of some of these abductors, at the 
same time that he calls abduction “a form of crime peculiarly 
Celtic.” The names are such as Lucas, Stock, and Cotter; 
and these are about as Celtic as the popular names of Brown, 
and Smith, and Jenes. Here, therefore, we make applica- 
tion of the distinction already laid down. All of Israel are 
not Israelites ; and all who inhabit Ireland are not Papist 
Irish. The Papist Irish have sins of their own in abundance 
to answer for; let us spare them the necessity of being 
responsible for the sins of the sons of Cromwellian and 
Williamite drummers. We do not wish to say that the 
Papist Celts did never act after the model of their regene- 
rators. We suppose that they, like other men, fell through bad 
example. But then let the burthen be put fairly on deserving 
shoulders ; and because a man born in Ireland or imported 
into Ireland, and retaining unmixed the characters of his race 
and his religion commits a crime, let not that crime be put 
down as peculiarly Irish, and the perpetrators of it repre- 
sented to the world as Papist Celts. If the colonists are 
ruffians, let it not therefore be assumed that ruffianism is 
indigenous to the soil. 

But in point of fact Mr. Froude does assume something of 
the kind. He admits that the “Irish gentry,” that is, the 
English colonists, were lawless. But he finds out that the 
Irish gentry were not to blame. They were corrupted by 
those Papist Celts, the Irish people. ‘‘Ireland,” he says, 
demoralizes every one who goes to live there; there is a fatal 
fascination about both land and people which undermines the 
most steadfast resolution.” That we must beg leave to 
consider very extraordinary. The relations of master and 
slave, which the English in Ireland ever tried to establish 
and consolidate between themselves and the Irish, did not 
certainly tend to the improvement of either. Both Virginian 
planters and Virginian slaves were injured by Virginian 
slavery; but he would be regarded as rather a wild person 
who would say that all the blame was to be laid on Quashee, 
or on Virginian air. If the Virginian planter found himself 
injured by the society of his niggers, he always had at hand 
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the option of relieving himself of his sable temptations ; and 
if English virtue found itself relaxing in the Irish atmosphere, 
the passage was not very wide across the Channel of St. 
George. But the fact is, that if the Englishman degenerated 
in Ireland he had only himself to blame. He degenerates 
abroad everywhere he goes. At home he is a tolerably peace- 
ful and worthy fellow ; on the continent he becomes too often 
an eccentric bear or a reckless blackguard; in such out-of- 
the-way places as the backwoods or the diggings it is always 
on the cards that he will degenerate into a rowdy and a 
rufian. It ought to be remembered that for a long time 
Ireland was the backwoods and diggings of England. 

The same principle which we have applied to Mr. Froude’s 
cases of abduction will also apply to his cases of smuggling. 
“These, too, are plainly in a great degree the work of the 
colonists. There is proof of it even in the book of Mr. Froude. 
For instance, he gives us with much richness of detail one 
cause célebre where smuggling rises to the dignity of rapine. 
But who are its heroes? The Crosbies of Ardfert; the Rev. 
Francis Lawder, Protestant Vicar-General of the diocese; a 
Mr. Banner ; a Hassett or Blennerhassett ; but not, among the 
the ringleaders, one Celt at all. No doubt in such a case some 
of the underlings were Celtic, and no doubt, too, when the 
twelve chests of silver bullion that had been part of the 
Danish East Indiaman’s cargo came to be divided, some 
Celts got a share of the plunder. The plan of the division was 
indeed remarkable, and throws some light upon not only the 
state of the peculiar case, but the state of the times. A third 
went to Lady Margaret Crosby ; a third to the “ gentlemen ” ; 
and the remaining third tu the actual plunderers. Redress 
for the plundered was simply impossible. Sir Maurice Crosby 
was the Earl of Kerry’s son-in-law ; ‘‘ the whole country side, 
members of Parliament who had votes, high officials in Church 
and State,”* were implicated. No wonder that Captain Heit- 
mann complained indignantly that the judges were in a con- 
spiracy to suppress the inquiry. Of course they were. The 
colonists stood together as the Tammany Ring people stand 
together ; but these colonists were not Celts. We should not 
like to affirm, without having previously consulted Dr. Darwin, 
how many years and how many intermarriages it would take 
to make Celtic blood assimilate with Cromwellian ; but the 
assimilation had certainly not taken place at the date of the 
above transaction, 1729. 

But the case we have mentioned was a case not of smuggling, 
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but of robbery. In so far as smuggling, pure and simple, is 
concerned, we would not much care if Mr. Froude had shown 
that the Papist Celts to a man engaged in contraband traffic. 
When one considers how their honest trade was barred by the 
English, one is not likely to blame them very severely for an 
endeavour to strike a balance by trade that the laws disallowed. 
In page 448 Mr. Froude himself tells us that “ the restrictions 
on trade and commerce were so preposterous that ingenuity 
could not have invented a policy less beneficial to the country 
(England) in whose interests it was adopted, or better contrived 
to demoralize the pegple (the Irish) at whose expense it was pur- 
sued.” The Irish wool trade was abolished. Irish cattle were 
not allowed to be imported into England. Every Irish manu- 
facture except that of linen was destroyed, and the manufac- 
ture of linen was permitted simply because in that article; 
England having none of it, there could be no national rivalry. 
When it is that the laws of a land become so ridiculously 
unjust that a subject of the land may decline to observe them 
is never a very easy matter to settle; but it is never a very 
difficult thing to settle, when for breaking a law a man has a 
very plausible excuse; and if ever a people had a plausible 
excuse for defrauding the revenue, it was the Papist Irish in 
the days of the penal laws. Moreover, as we have said, the 
example was set them by the colonists themselves. 
Furthermore, it is as plain a fact as any in Irish history that 
the English systematically attempted not only to extirpate as 
many of the Irish as possible, but to demoralize all that 
remained. For the great bulk, therefore, of Irish crime the 
English are responsible. They systematically made crime by 
the Irish almost a moral necessity. From the old statutes of 
Kilkenny, when they refused either to introduce English law 
beyond the Pale, or to recognize the Brehon as a valid code, 
but insisted, as far as they could, on condemning the natives 
to utter lawlessness, on to the times when they disallowed the 
least efforts at education, religious or secular, “because the 
people were easier to keep down when they were. ignorant 
Papists,” their plan of action was still the same. Whom 
they could not kill in body they resolved to kill in mind. 
They, of course, made occasional mistakes, blessing sometimes 
where they meant to curse; but their animus, fixed and 
resolute, is unmistakable. How was it, for instance, that the 
penal laws were often allowed to be a dead letter in all their 
enactments against the priesthood? The same men who 
incited younger sons to conform by the bribe of their fathers’ 
property, and who enforced continually the miserable statute 
that no Papist should have a horse worth more than £5, shut 
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their eyes very often to the presence in the land of 3,000 
unregistered priests, acting, according to the law, at the peril 
of their lives. And why? Because the colonists preferred 
their serfs to remain Papists and Irishmen, knowing that if 
they became Britons and Protestants their serfdom would 
end. “Treat a wolf like a dog,” says Mr. Froude, “ and he 
will be a wolf still.” We cannot enter sufficiently into canine 
or lupine nature to say; but we know that if a man is syste- 
matically treated as an inferior, there is a great chance that 
eventually he will come to believe in his inferiority. The 
English knew the principle, and acted upon it. Their object 
was to get the Irish people to believe themselves slaves. 

But the Irish could never be got to believe it. Happy, 
contented Sambo and they belong to different tribes. Neither 
would they melt away like the Tasmanians and Red Men. They 
did not belong to the “rotting races”; and because they 
would neither cheerfully submit nor quietly die out, they 
come in for the contempt of Mr. Froude. Had they imitated 
the Scotch and accepted the situation, Mr. Froude would sing 
their praises; had they disappeared in a gentle romantic 
decline, some English Fenimore Cooper—Mr. Froude himself, 
perhaps—would have given them the immortality of a three- 
volumed novel; but they persisted in living, they persisted 
in resisting ; they are full of life and resistance even now, and 
Mr. Froude has nothing for them but—500 pieces of cannon ! 

In whatever remarks we have been making upon the book 
of Mr. Froude we have been especially anxious to keep before 
our own mind and the minds of our readers the book’s real cha- 
racter. It is not an historical work, and to treat it as an his- 
torical work would be folly. It is simply a very voluminous 
party pamphlet, which for purposes not well concealed adopts a 
thin historical disguise. Mr. Froude has not so much his 
story to tell as his thesis to prove, and he works up his proof 
with all the arts which a highly cultivated and not highly con- 
scientious rhetoric offers. Facts and dates and interesting 
stories he gives in abundance; but one can see with half 
an eye that these are but the quasi-historic myrtles with 
which he wreathes his glaive. His one enduring aim—and of 
it he never loses sight for a moment—is to get it believed 
that the only policy for Ireland which was or is or will be 
effective is the policy of resolute relentless repression. And 
the correctness of that view he endeavours, as we said, to 
establish by exhibiting the Irish character as for evermore 
unmanageable in any other way. The plan of Mr. Froude’s 
book has determined the plan of the present article. We 
could not regard “The English in Ireland” as a serious 
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subject for historical criticism. It is simply a polemical pro- 
duction, without the directness of argument and candour of 
statement and completeness of method which such pro- 
ductions require. And viewing it as a polemical produc- 
tion, we have simply referred to so much of it as appeared 
best to enforce the thesis of its author. Mr. Froude’s thesis 
is that a Cromwellian policy for Ireland is both necessary 
and practicable. We now reply that the necessity of such a 
policy has not been proved by Mr. Froude’s book ; and that 
the impracticability of such a policy has been suggested by the 
issue of Mr. Froude’s American lectures. With a few words 
on these two heads we shall bring this paper to a close. 

In the first place then, with regard to the necessity of such 
a policy. What is and has been the general bearing of 
Treland towards England during the last seven hundred 
years? Mr. Froude answers one of ‘“‘inappeasable dis- 
content.” With a protest against the word inappeasable 
we admit the reply. But we ask further, what caused the 
discontent ? Mr. Froude answers the currish character of 
the Irish Papists. That, we say, is a new reading of history. 
We think it requires small research to show that it is not a 
true one. When the Normans first seized Ireland, it was 
natural enough for the Irish, without their being curs, to 
exhibit some serious displeasure. No man is quite content to 
be turned out of his home, even though the intruder be a 
grand person who rides a war-horse and shines in mail. We . 
may moreover admit that native displeasure with the 
foreigners continued for a considerable time, the time being 
all the longer because the Irish, as the Brehon Code testifies, 
had a very keen sense of the difference between meum and tuum. 
But what in the circumstances ought the conduct of the 
Normans to be? At the very least they should abstain 
from insulting and assailing the men whom they plundered. 
And we should be justified in expecting from them much 
more than such abstinence. They ought to have treated the 
natives kindly ; to have won them round by generosity to 
accept the situation; to have shown them that, though they 
were dispossessed of their inheritance, they might yet manage 
to live in a comfortable though inferior position. All this 
would be much more the duty of the invaders, if they, as 
Mr. Froude assures us is true, had attained to a comparatively 
lofty civilization, and if the natives, for which also we have the 
word of Mr. Froude, were wild houseless barbarians, with only 
the faintest notions of order and law. But we have already 
seen that none of these things were done by the Normans. 
They robbed and murdered the people without any — save 
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their own satiety or the people’s disappearance. In course of 
time indeed they came, in the districts which they inhabited, 
to mix with the people, to understand them, and to treat 
them with kindness; and the consequence followed which 
has ever in like circumstances followed in Ireland, the people 
loved them and served them with a loyalty of which the 
countrymen of Gurth were simply incapable. But in the 
outlying districts, whitherward the mass of the inhabitants 
had fled, the Normans sowed the seeds of a strong though not 
an undying hate. These things do not look as if they proved 
for Mr. Froude. When the strangers, used them with any- 
thing like fairness the Irish were loyal* to the strangers. 
When the Irish hated the strangers, it was only because 
robbery and murder, legalized by such satutes as those of 
John and Edward IV., made anything but hatred impossible. 
These two facts appear to us to convey a lesson very suitable 
for Mr. Froude. 

But not in Norman times did England and Ireland come into 
formal connection. The portion of Ireland that had been 
subdued, even down to as far as the days of Elizabeth, was 
comparatively small. But in her Majesty’s time the whole 
island was doomed to subjugation, and was actually subdued. 
We pass over the history of the complete conquest and of the 
means by which it was accomplished, and we go on to ask, 
in the reign of Elizabeth, or the reign cf James I. or 
the reign of Charles I., what inducements were held out 
to make the people contented and loyal? The answer is 
not much of a mystery. It is recorded in bloody rubrics 
over all histories, both of England and Ireland, that if the 
governments of these times did not deliberately mean to drive 
the Irish people to desperation, that thus they might drive 
them to death, then the conduct of these governments had no 
meaning whatever. The people were starved, banished, 
murdered ; their lands were seized and given to strangers. To 
make laws against Catholicity was (and was known to be) 
the same as to make laws against all the people; and against 
Catholicity laws of the most sanguinary character were ac- 





* The eg | of the Irish figures in a remarkable way in the book of 
Mr. Froude. It is the sole virtue which he admits they possess. We were 
deeply gratified when we fell upon the admission, for it was by no means 
pleasant to find the Irish characterized as utterly and irretrievably vicious. 
And still we are not happy. Mr. Froude cannot acknowledge Irish loyalty 
without sneering at it as “that virtue of barbarism” ; and how he can con- 
sider the Irish seriously loyal, and yet say that under their “most fervid 
language there is always a cool calculation of interest,” we are unable to 
see. But Mr. Froude is an Utilitarian. It is absurd to be loyal, except 
when loyalty pays. 
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cordingly made. There were rebellions. But where is the 
wonder? Even a deer will turn to bay; even a worm will 
in his death-hour endeavour to sting. If from time to time— 
in 1599 and 1641 for instance—the trampled, starving, dying 
Irish had not leaped up at the throats of their oppressors, they 
would be either equal to the angels that some enthusiastic 
people consider them, or worse than the curs they are made 
by Mr. Froude. Rebellion is a “ foul, dishonouring” thing. 
But defence of one’s life is not necessarily rebellion. There 
is a point of insult and oppression beyond which neither a 
man nor a people cam permit tyranny to go. And in the life 
of Ireland that point has been reached pretty often. Mr. 
Froude wishes it to be reached once more. 

But going still on to the next instance of a manifestation of 
Irish discontent, that, namely, which was signalized at the 
Boyne and Aughrim and Limerick, who were to blame? We 
put altogether out of view that the Irish were fighting for tho 
apparently legitimate king, and could not therefore be properly 
regarded as rebels. We admit freely that in tlie main it was 
true of the people, though scarcely true of the leaders, that 
they were fighting, not so much for the cause of James as for 
the cause of Ireland. But, once more, where is the wonder ? 
Here, as before, it is not any constitutional discontent, nor 
any natural lust to “ plunder and kill,” but simply the inability 
to endure torture for ever, and the ‘‘inappeasable ” instinct of 
self-preservation that puts the Irish in arms. And it was so 
throughout all that eighteenth century of which Mr. Froude 
has written, so, even, of that disastrous rising in Wexford, 
which brought the century and the independence of Ireland to 
a close. 

And getting into our own century—which is, perhaps, after 
all, the one of most practical importance in the discussion 
which Mr. Froude has excited—what evidence is there in the 
history of the last seventy years that our author’s theory of 
the proper method of governing Ireland is true? Is it sup- 
ported by the phenomena of “ Forty-Hight,” or the phenomena 
of Fenianism? We are not able to think so. Both the Young 
Ireland party and the party of O’Donovan Rossa have. been 
justified by the two highest, and probably the two best authori- 
ties in the land. Mr. Disraeli said, more than twenty years 
ago, that the state of Ireland was such as in any other land— 
what a hint !—would be remedied by revolution. Within the 
past few years Mr. Gladstone, with that dauntless honest 
which is his greatest distinction, declared (1.) that never till 
our time had justice been offered to Ireland, and (2.) that 
Fenianism was the phenomenon which compelled himself to 
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make Ireland the offer. We are not concerned to make any 
special inference from these declarations. But what a havoc 
they make among the “ preliminaries ” of Mr. Froude! 

But then—and this is the consideration which most of all 
moves Mr. Froude—Irish discontent is inappeasable. Even 
when justice has been done to Ireland on the most liberal scale 
she will still continue to exhibit dissatisfaction. The more 
she receives the larger and louder are her demands. The 
Home Rule agitation is now her favourite; give her Home 
Rule and she will ask for Repeal of the Union; Repeal being 
conceded, she will insist on Complete Separation ; and even 
now, with all her peaceful professions, she fosters Fenianism 
as fondly as ever. Such considerations as these move many 
men as well as Mr. Froude; but they do sounworthily. That 
the Irish difficulty has, as yet, been only partially solved, is 
true; and true also it is that the Irish people fret under the 
delay of its complete solution. But the steps that have been 
taken to solve it have conducted to more beneficial results. 
Parliament was lately congratulated that for a considerable 
time not a single treason case had occurred in Ireland. Fenians 
may be numerous, but they put in no public appearance ; and, 
to any one who knows the country, it is a patent fact that 
while the hold of Fenianism on the home-Irish was never of 
a very solid kind, it has relaxed and almost entirely 
loosened during the past few years. Fenianism is essentially 
a conspiracy, and the home-Irish are as essentially, in any 
large sense of the word, an un-conspiring race. While Parlia- 
ment exhibits a desire to be just the Fenian society is power- 
less in Ireland. 

Neither the story of Ireland’s past nor the state of Ireland’s 
present proves the blood-and-iron scheme to be a necessity. 
Nor are we quite sure that such a scheme would be found to 
be practicable. As against himself, Mr. Froude has demon- 
strated its impracticability. He had an idea that Ireland and 
England would once again have to come to blows. Ireland, he 
knew, would be easily beaten if the two countries, in their 
present respective conditions, were left to fight it out by them- 
selves. But Ireland, he also knew, would not in such a case 
be left without help. Of that help he, in, we believe, a pure 
spirit of patriotism, determined to rob her. He set himself 
systematically to degrade her in American opinion, because, 
as he frankly said, American opinion was worth to the Irish 
500 pieces of cannon. He had a fine field; for there is no 
man more open than an American to the advances of truth. If 
Ireland had the 500 pieces at her service before Mr. Froude’s 
expedition, she has double the number after it. The New York 
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Herald says of Mr. Froude, “he has aroused a warmer and 
more general sympathy for the unfortunate country than we 
ever felt before”; and the New York Tribune, “he has damaged 
the cause of England more than 10,000 Fenians could have 
done.” ‘Than Mr. Froude, England has had no worse enemy 
and Ireland no better friend for the last 100 years. That, 
however, is not Mr. Froude’s fault, but Mr. Froude’s misfor- 
tune. 

But even though Mr. Froude had never visited the American 
continent and never written the unfortunate book before us, 
his policy for Ireland would, we think, be, however splendid 
in theory, in practice impossible. We are supposing that 
“the ten minutes’ submersion” devoutly prayed for once 
upon a time, will not yet awhile, be accorded by an England- 
admiring Providence; and that if the Irish are to be kept 
under by force it must be in the old Cromwellian way. It is 
that way, or any similar way of ruling Ireland, that we believe 
to be at present impracticable. The Irish cannot be crushed 
out or crushed down now. Golden opportunities of extermi- 
nating them were, as Mr. Froude pathetically laments, 
foolishly lost ; and such opportunities, it appears to us, will 
not be afforded by the neglected Deity another time. Over 
all the world the Irish have become a power which no nation 
of the world can afford to despise; and, wherever they are, 
they carry with them, we will not say a hatred of England, 
but a passionate unforgetting love of the land of their fathers. 
Never more than at present, never so much as at present, 
were they devoted to the cause of their country ; and the intro- 
duction of a policy of repression in the island now would lead 
inevitably to consequences which it is as well not to contem- 
plate. We do not in fact like to touch on this most irritating 
subject at all. But Mr. Froude having begun it, the thing must 
be done fairly, fearlessly, and to the end. It is our view, | 
then, that such a policy as he counsels would, if applied to 
Ireland, create such a gigantic and relentless Fenianism as 
would hardly stop with the empire’s dismemberment. And 
we should not be surprised if, after his American experiences, 
that, too, is the view of Mr. Froude. 

But whether such a policy as our author counsels be practi- 
cable or not, there is no man of sense or feeling who would not 
bitterly lament its necessity. Recourse could be had to it 
only when all other milder means had been tried and found 
unavailing. But Mr. Froude is impatient—he is unfairly im- 
patient. He would have Ireland pass at once and completely 
from a state of justifiable discontent and suspicion to a state of 
contentment and trust. But neither the heart of a man nor 
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the heart of a nation can be changed in a manner so sudden. 
The hatred which has been hardening for centuries must have 
years to soften it ; and memories where insult has been cut in 
with burning stecl cannot have their writing erased by a few 
repentant kisses. It is Mr. Froude’s greatest error that he 
thinks feelings can be uprooted as easily as opinions are 
changed ; and it is his greatest crime, that when eyes were 
softening and hands were joining in love, he shouts out the old 
revengeful battle-cries, which, while they are remembered, give 
small hope of anything but war to the knife. We are sorry to 
have to speak of Mr. Froude in this way; in some points 
of view we even respect and admire him, and have spoken of 
him throughout with respect and admiration ; but on the very 
face of his book it is plain that his purpose was the cruellest 
and most malignant mischief. We hope and trust, even for his 
own sake, that he has utterly failed ; that he has not turned 
a single English heart to thoughts of tyranny, or asingle Irish 
heart to thoughts of revenge. And even now, extending to 
him a charity which he scarcely deserves, we do for his book 
the best thing in our power. We advise all men, Saxon and 
Celt, to forget it. 
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_. Irish University Bill, which last month nearly caused the 
collapse of the most powerful Government England has 


seen since the Union, is as yet too burning a question to be 
handled at large in these pages. Indeed, as we write; 
Mr. Fawcett’s Bill awaits the attention of Parliament, and it 
is not impossible, or even improbable, that of the mountainous 
throes of the earlier part of the Session, the enactment 
of that Biil may be the ridiculous result. The passing 
of that measure indeed can settle nothing—can only make 
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more evident, on the contrary, the necessity for a complete 
and comprehensive settlement. The conditions of such a 
settlement we shall have abundant opportunity and occasion 
to discuss. At present a few remarks on the history of the 
late Billand on the attitude of the Irish Episcopate towards 
the Government, may not be ill-timed or unavailing. 

When Mr. Gladstone rose in the House of Commons on the 
evening of the 13th of February to propose the third great 
measure of his Irish Policy, any one who remembered the 
same place, when in 1869 the Church Bill was introduced, 
must have felt that Minister and Parliament were weary of 
their work. The Premier looked jaded and depressed; his 
manner was absent. It was observed that he was about to 
address the Speaker without waiting for the House to go into 
Committee, in which state alone it can hear such a measure 
introduced; and that he had to be reminded of another important 
formality, the reading of the passage from the Queen’s gracious 
speech referring to the Bill. Throughout great part of what he 
said he spoke with evident difficulty, not always with that lucid 
order, and but rarely with that noble ardour, which are the 
chief elements of his eloquence. The aspect of the House 
was one of chill and suspicious reserve. The majority of the 
Liberal Party seemed to feel that their leader was making a 
third hopeless effort to propitiate an unreasonable and ill-con- 
ditioned people; that the attempt was foredoomed to fail ; but 
that unlike a failure in the Irish Church or Land Questions, a 
failure in Irish education might have complications so extensive 
as not merely to shipwreck the ministry but to dislocate the 
party. That the Bill must contain considerable concessions 
to Catholic interests was regarded as certain, and such con- 
cessions might be very seriously viewed by English and 
Scotch constituencies, which had hailed with delight the dises- 
tablishment of the Irish Protestant Church, and seen without 
an atom of regret the Irish landlord’s powers curtailed. It 
was well known that Mr. Gladstone had given his whole 
mind to the subject, and was staking fame, power, even it 
had been already whispered his very connection with public 
life, on the measure he was about to propose. 

To such a painful tension of expectation succeeded an 
extraordinary triumph of the orator’s power and the states- 
man’s skill. It was not a success of enthusiasm. The House 
had hardly warmed, even at the end. It was strictly a success 
of esteem. When Mr. Gladstone sat down there was a unani- 
mous sentiment that he had overcome all the difficulties of the 
subject, set forth the principles of an equitable compromise 
between antagonistic interests, and provided for the légiti- 
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mate advancement of learning while respecting the rights of 
conscience. In the lobby of the House Irish Catholics and 
English Dissenters interchanged opinions without reserve. 
It was felt for the moment that both wings of the majority 
might as willingly follow the whipper-in on this measure as 
they ‘had in division after division on the Irish Church Act. 
The Irish Tories seemed satisfied with the augmentation of 
honour which the University, so much of whose history 
rightly belongs to their connection, was about to receive, and 
with the splendid endowment still reserved for Trinity College. 
Their silence was golden. Mr. Disraeli, observant of their 
satisfaction, was supposed to be well content with the 
prospect that another Irish difficulty, and that one associated 
with peculiarly unpleasant memories, was likely to be for a time 
at least shunted out of the way. Such seemed tobe the mood 
of Parliament on that memorable night, and for a week at least 
such seemed to be the general temper of the country. 

Then followed a change most complete. Of a sudden 
the heavens darkened, the great deeps heaved, the winds blew 
from all the points of the compass at once. The invisible 
powers, which on great occasions are said to be permitted to 
agitate the minds of men and possess the spirits of nations, 
seemed all let loose. Which was to be the side of the angels, 
which that of the fallen angels, Mr. Disraeli himself could 
hardly tell. The London Press commenced a formidable 
concert, in which the big drum of the Times had to modulate 
the shrill fife of the Daily News and the many-noted 
ophicleide of the Pall Mall Gazette, while the triangle of the 
Advertiser, accompanying the Standard’s barrel-organ, kept 
not too accurate harmony at the verge of the crowd. Mr. 
Gladstone has never made Mr. Disraeli’s mistake of saying he 
is “a gentleman of the Press, and has no other scutcheon ;” 
but he is quite as much hated by certain gentlemen of the 
Press as if he had wounded their morbid susceptibilities by 
some such stroke of patronizing flattery. A great minister, 
who can also exercise, whenever he pleases to address the 
people directly, a great sway over public opinion, is an 
objectionable personage to able editors who have then to 
tack and veer and follow the current, which in ordinary times 
they guide or seem to guide. Perhaps Mr. Gladstone is not 
personally, sufficiently amiable to able editors. Whatever 
be the cause, certain it is that whenever opportunity offers, 
influential sections of the London Press, and especially 
that section of the Liberal Press which loved to fawn on 
Lord Palmerston, are eager to pursue him with an alert 
and morose pertinacity. A grand occasion had now pre- 
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sented itself; and although they had almost all proclaimed 
beforehand that the Irish University question could only 
be settled on the principles laid down in the Bill, and 
although they had at first generally accepted it as a 
masterpiece of state-craft, the moment the Government 
seemed to be in danger it was accused, abused, taunted, 
warned, and above all advised in a way that would have moved 
the envy of Bildad and Elihu, if they were still in the flesh. 
In the House of Commons, meantime, ardent advocates 
of the Bill became first its feeble apologists then its unsparing 
denouncers. Rarely does the opportunity occur in politics for 
such a rapid, complete, and pronounced tergiversation as Mr. 
Horsman’s, which no doubt will become a historical instance ; 
but there were many honourable and right honourable gentle- 
men who, it is well known, had the same reversible temper, if 
not the same acrobatic audacity. 

By the time the debate on the second reading commenced, 
the Bill had been condemned on all hands. A section of the 
English Radicals and the mass of the English Tories con- 
jointly denounced it as an elaborate contrivance for placing 
the higher education of Ireland under the Pope’s control. The 
Scot looked askance, though determined to vote straight. From 
Treland the sounds were, though strange, not long uncertain. 
Trinity College stigmatized the Bill as spoliatory, and the 
Queen’s University reviled it as: obscurantist. Catholic 
opinion was naturally in a very confused and divided condition 
until the Irish Bishops having met, and having most carefully 
considered the measure— having, in addilion, as we are 
assured, taken particular pains to become informed as to its 
probable effect and operation upon existing Catholic academic 
institutions, adopted the following remarkable resolutions :—- 


Resolutions of the Archbishops} and Bishops of Ireland, assembled for the 
consideration of the proposed University Bill :— 

“1, That, viewing with alarm the widespread ruin caused by Godless 
systems of education, and adhering to the declarations of the Holy See, we 
reiterate the condemnation of mixed education as fraught with danger to 
that divine faith which is to be prized above all earthly things ; for ‘ without 
faith itis impossible to please God’ (Heb. xi. 6), and, ‘ What is a man pro- 
fited, if he shall gain the whole world and lose his own soul ? (Matt. xvi. 26). 

“2. That while we sincerely desire for the Catholic youth of Ireland a full 
participation in the advantage of University education, and in the honours, 
prizes, and degrees intended for the encouragement of learning, we are con- 
strained by a sense of the duty we owe to our flocks to declare that the plan 
of University education now before Parliament, as being framed on the 
principle of mixed and purely secular education, is such as Catholic youth 
cannot avail themselves of without danger to their faith and morals. 
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“3, That the distinguished proposer of this measure, proclaiming as he 
does in his opening speech that the condition of Roman Catholics in Ireland 
in regard to University education is ‘ miserably bad,’ ‘ scandalously bad,’ and 
professing to redress this admitted grievance, brings forward a measure 
singularly inconsistent with his professions, because, instead of redressing it 
perpetuates that grievance, upholding two out of three of the Queen’s 
Colleges, and planting in the metropolis two other great teaching institutions 
the same in principle with the Queen’s Colleges. 

“4, That, putting out of view the few Catholics who may avail themselves 
of mixed education, the new Bill, without its being avowed in point of fact, 
gives to Protestant Episcopalians, to Presbyterians, and to the new sect of 
Secularists, the immense endowments for University education in this country, 
viz., to Trinity College some £50,000 or more, some splendid holdings, 
library, and museum, to the new University £50,000, to the Cork College 
£10,000, to the Belfast College £10,000, while to the Catholic University is 
given nothing ; and, furthermore, the Catholic people of Ireland, the great 
majority of the nation, and the poorest part of it, are left to provide them- 
selves with endowments for their Colleges out of their own resources. 

“5. That this injustice is aggravated by another circumstance. The 
measure provides that the degrees and prizes of the New University shall be 
open to Catholics, but it provides for Catholics no endowed intermediate 
schools, no endowments for their one College; no well-stocked library, 
museum, or other collegiate requisite ; no professional staff, nor the means for 
coping on fair and equal terms with their Protestant or other competitors, 
and then Catholics thus overweighted are told that they are free to contend 
in the race for University prizes, and other distinctions. 

“6, That as the legal owners of the Catholic University, and at the same 
time acting on behalf of the Catholic people of Ireland, for whose advan- 
tage and by whose generosity it has been established, in the exercise of that 
right of ownership, we will not consent to the affiliation of the Catholic 
University to the new University, unless the proposed scheme be largely 
modified ; and we have the same objection to the affiliation of other Catholic 
Colleges in Ireland. 

“7, That now more than ever it behoves the Catholics of Ireland to con- 
tribute to the support of the Catholic University, the one only institution of 
the kind in the country where Catholic youth can receive University Educa- 
tion based upon religion. 

“8, That we address to the Imperial Parliament petitions embodying these 
resolutions, and praying for the amendment of the Bill. 

“Signed on behalf of the meeting. 
“Paut, CarpinaL Cutten, Archbishop of Dublin, Chairman. 
“Geo. Conroy, Bishop of Ardagh and Clonmacnois ; 
“Jas. M‘Dermort, Bishop of Raphoe, Secretaries. 
“ Presbytery, Marlborough-street, Feb. 28.” 


These resolutions may certainly be said to have decided the 
fate of the Bill. But it is due to the Bishops and due to the 
Government as well, to observe in connection with what after- 
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wards happened, that the resolutions of the Bishops did not 
impress upon the Irish Catholic members the duty of re- 
jecting the Bill on its second reading. On the contrary the 
natural inference from the sixth and eighth resolutions, which 
state that without serious modification the Bill could not be 
accepted as satisfactory, and that their Lordships proposed to 
petition Parliament for its amendment, would have been that 
the Bill should be allowed to get into committee, as nowhere, 
save in committee, could such amendments be introduced. It 
isdue, we repeat, to the Irish Bishops, who have been some- 
what truculently assailed for having wantonly caused the 
shipwreck of a Government which had done and suffered so 
much for the Catholic people of Ireland, that the precise prac- 
tical bearing of their acts should be fairly estimated and repre- 
sented. There was absolutely nothing in the resolutions of the 
Bishops to prevent an Irish Catholic member of Parliament 
from voting for the second reading of the Bill, or from not 
voting at all. 

But the debate on the second reading of the Bill had not 
long proceeded before it became apparent that the Government 
had become bewildered and unnerved. It was no secret that 
there had been more division in the Cabinet upon it than 
perhaps upon any measure which had engaged their care since 
they came into office. The views of Mr. Lowe on education 
in general are tolerably well known. The views of Mr. For- 
tescue, as to the degree of respect due to the conscientious 
convictions of the Irish Catholics, in regard to higher educa- 
tion in particular, have been not less openly avowed. So it 
was that when Mr. Lowe defended the Bill he did so in atone 
which naturally alarmed and irritated Catholics. When Mr. 
Fortescue spoke on its behalf, he could not help conveying 
his persuasion and his hope that the Catholics of Ireland, long 
spoiled of the access and opportunity of liberal learning, 
would once more be enabled, through the gradual action of the 
Bill, to revindicate their ancient intellectual glory ; and there 
were supporters of the Government who regarded such ex- 
pressions with suspicion and anger. To and fro the debate 
ran for a week a devious and uncertain track. No Catholic 
member of eminence had as yet, on the night before it closed, 
spoken against the Bill. On the other hand, Sir Rowland 
Blennerhassett had made a very able speech in favour of its 
second reading, in which he announced, however, his inten- 
tion of proposing serious amendments in committee. Late 
that night, Mr. Cardwell rose. He spoke for an hour, and 
as he spoke the Bill appeared to crumble under his touch. 
At the end there seemed to be nothing left of it that could be 
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regarded as essential or fundamental, except the dissociation 
of Dublin University from Trinity College. The clauses which 
were supposed to have been inserted with special reference to 
Catholic interests and principles, were treated merely as ballast. 
One was fatally reminded of the tone in which, when Chief 
Secretary, the right honourable gentleman had told the Irish 
people that Tenant Right would never be legalized by Parlia- 
ment, and that the Established Church must be maintained. 
The tone, even more than the tenor of what Mr. Cardwell 
said, was fatal to the Bill. It was felt with anxiety and regret 
by Catholic members of the Liberal party, staunch — 
of Mr. Gladstone for many years, and who were not likely, on 
a question of such magnitude, to prefer that course which 
already promised to be the most popular, to that which the 
might feel to be the path of principle and honour, that the Bill 
must now be not merely not supported, hut opposed. They 
felt that if there were to be amendments in committee, the 
Government were giving no indication that they would be of 
such a nature as the Irish Bishops had petitioned for, but the 
contrary. There has not been in our time an occasion on 
which the exercise of discretion on the part of an Irish Catholic 
member was more difficult or the responsibility of the decision 

reater. But for Mr. Cardwell’s speech, there is no manner 
of doubt that many representatives of Catholic constituencies 
would have voted for the second reading with the few who 
still clung to the belief that Mr. Gladstone would make extra- 
ordinary efforts in Committee to render a measure, to which 
he had given so much thought, acceptable to those for whose 
welfare it was intended. We are as little disposed to censure 
those who clung to this hope to the end, and who, in doing so, 
had the letter of the Bishops’ resolutions with them, as to deny 
that the majority exercised a legitimate discretion in utterly de- 
stroying the Bill. The history of University Education in Ireland 
has hitherto been a series of abrupt and violent checks just at 
the moment when some definite object appeared to be almost 
attained. It is a subject of which the solution appears to be 
as yet reserved by Providence, and on which the estimates of 
current opinion are little likely to anticipate correctly the 
judgment of history ; and it is certainly a question which will yet 
furnish a very curious and instructive chapter of Irish Catholic 
memoirs. 

The speeches with which Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Gladstone 
closed the debate were memorable, not only on account of the 
gravity of the immediate occasion, but because of the evidently 
carefully considered declarations which they contained as to 
the future relation of the two great parties in the State to the 
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Catholic Church in regard to education and endowment. 
These we shall take leave to record for future convenience 
of reference. 

When Mr. Disraeli rose, it was certain that the Government 
would be, if not defeated, sustained by so slight a majority 
that perseverance with the Bill, and probably even continuance 
in office, would be impossible to them. As is his custom 
whenever he is engaged in any rather ambiguous stroke of 
party warfare, the right honourable gentleman veiled his attack 
with that air of cabalistic pomp, which reminds one of the mys- 
terious rites with which Wizard Anderson used to screen the 
operation of converting a gold watch into a pancake. He 
spoke with solemnity of the rights of University Faculties, 
especially of Trinity College’s ‘‘ ancient and famous Faculty 
of Divinity.” He imagined with horror the prospect of a 
university in which the religion of the Koran, the Vedas, or 
Zoroaster might be instilled into the minds of ingenuous Irish 
youths, forbidden to neutralize their effect by reference to the 
Thirty-nine Articles or the Syllabus. Then the danger of the 
classics so affected him that for ten minutes he spoke in a way 
that would have charmed the heart of Abbé Gaume. ‘In an 
age in which young men prattle about protoplasm to young 
ladies who, in gilded saloons, unconsciously talk Atheism,” he 
imagined the effect on the young men of Stephen’s Green and 
the young ladies of Merrion Square ofa series of lectures deli- 
vered by some profoundly protoplastic professor about Mr. 
Munro’s new edition of Lucretius. But anon his voice grew 
deeper and more solemn. It seemed to come from the very 
depths of his soul, if not from the very soles of his boots. 
Through its tones breathed, as it were, an unearthly echo of the 
past, a dim-resounding chord of Zion’s harp. He imagined 
the position of the professor of ancient history, some Irish 
Olave, no doubt equally learned in the Talmud, the Maha-Bha- 
rata, and the Brehon law, and he shuddered as he said 
that he felt that he would “be involved in great peril.” How 
in great peril? . 

I suppose the mind of Europe, and I believe I may almost say of America, 
has been formed by two of the smallest States that ever existed, and which 
resembled each other in many particulars. Both were divided into tribes ; 
both inhabited a very limited country and not a very fertile one ; both have 
left us a literature of startling originality, and both on an Acropolis have 
raised a most splendid temple. I can see the unfortunate professor in the 
new University, restricted in his choice on so many subjects, deprived of 
divine philosophy, not permitted to touch on the principles of ethics, looking 
around him at last with some feeling of relief and fixing on the inexhaustible 
theme of Athenian genius. He would do justice to the Athenian tribes— 
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their eloquence, their poetry, their arts, and their patriotic exploits. But 
what if the professor, lecturing on ancient history, were to attempt to do 
the same justice to the tribes of Israel? I suppose he could hardly deal 
thoroughly with Hebrew history without touching on the origin of the 
Christian Church, and then it would be in the power of a single one of his 
audience to menace him for the course he was pursuing and to denounce him 
to the Council, who, if they had a majority—and a majority of one would 
do—might despoil of his seat a man illustrious for his learning. A single 
vote would do, and probably it would be carried by a single vote. The vote 
of Carlow College might deprive this Professor of Ancient History of his 
chair. . 


The House was pervaded by a thrill of comic awe quite 
equal to one of the subtle hysterical effects of the late Mr. 
Robson, the actor. There was a shiver of horror at the 
thought that Carlow College should be animated by such an 
unrelenting hatred of Christianity, mingled with a chuckle of 
admiration for the artistic ingenuity with which that tiny jet 
from the waters of Babylon had been for an instant turned on. 

But the right honourable gentleman had a serious object 
in his speech, an object of such paramount and permanent 
importance that he was prepared to take some risk of losing 
votes absolutely necessary for the defeat of the Government 
rather than leave it unaccomplished. It was necessary that 
it should be clearly understood by his own party and by the 
country, as well as by the Catholics who were going into the 
lobby with him, that the policy formerly familiarly called 
*‘ levelling up ” was for ever renounced ; not merely this, that 
it should also be renounced in terms of such deadly insult to 
the principal prelate of the Catholic Church, and the repre- 
sentative of the Holy See in Ireland, that what Lord Derby 
called the natural alliance of the Catholics and the Conservative 
party should be clearly seen to be, so far as that country is 
concerned, absolutely at an end. After alluding briefly to 
Lord Derby’s connection with the system of national educa- 
tion, he suid—and there was no want of meditated distinctness 
in his words, or of deliberate earnestness in his utterance :— 


Let me remind the House—for though it is modern history I may be 
pardoned for referring to it (a laugh)—of the general system under which 
Treland was governed a few years ago, and the system which had prevailed 
for a considerable time. It was a system which endeavoured, not equally, 
but at the same time gradually, to assist, so far as religion and education 
were concerned, the various creeds and classes of that country. It had in 
its rude elements been introduced into Ireland a very considerable time back, 
but during the present century it had been gradually but completely developed, 
and it'was called, or has been called of late years, concurrent endowment. I am 
not going to entrap the House into a discussion on the merits of concurrent 
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endowment, for concurrent endowment is dead, and I will tell you in a few 
minutes who killed it. But this I will say of concurrent endowment, that it 
was at least a policy, and the policy of great statesmen. It was the policy of 
Pitt, of Grey, of Russell, of Peel, and of Palmerston. The Protestant Church 
of Ireland under that system had held its ascendancy, of which, in my opinion, 
it has been unjustly and injuriously deprived. The Roman Catholics had a 
magnificent and increasing collegiate establishment, the Presbyterians had a 
egium Donum, which I always was of opinion ought to have been doubled. 
So far as Lord Palmerston was concerned—and Lord Palmerston was always 
called the Protestant Premier—he was prepared, and had himself recom- 
mended in this House, to secure to the Roman Catholics their glebes. That 
policy is dead. When Lord Derby had to consider this question, he had to 
consider it under the influence of that policy. Devoted as he was to the 
cause of united education, it was his opinion, on the representations which 
were made to him hy those who represented the Protestant Church, the 
Protestant College, and the Protestant University of Ireland, that the posi- 
tion of Roman Catholics with respect to University education was, I will not 
say “scandalous,” but was one which demanded the consideration of every 
statesman. Propositions were made and placed before him. It became our 
duty, according to our view of our duty, to place ourselves in communication 
with the Roman Catholic hierarchy. We thought that was the proper course 
to pursue—that it was better to attempt to bring about a satisfactory settle- 
ment, of which there appeared to be some probability, by such straightforward 
means than by dark and sinister intrigues. ‘Two Roman Catholic prelates 
were delegated to this country to enter into communication with the Govern- 
ment. Unfortunately, when the time had arrived, power had left Lord 
Derby, and he was unworthily represented. I did not think it my duty or 
for the public service to place myself in personal communication with those 
gentlemen, but two of my colleagues did me the honour of representing me 
and the Government on that occasion, one of them eminent for his knowledge 
of Ireland and of the subject, the late Lord Mayo, and the other a man most 
distinguished for his knowledge of human nature, Lord Malmesbury ; and I 
am bound to say that they represented to me—and I mention them as 
admirable judges of the matter—that those negotiations were conducted by 
the Roman Catholics with dignity, conciliation, and moderation. I may have 
been too sanguine, but there was a moment when I believed that some 
settlement of this question, honourable and satisfactory to all classes, might 
have been made. I am bound to say that no offer of endowment was made 
by the Government. I am still more bound to say that no offer of endowment 
was urged, although it might have been mentioned, by the Roman Catholics. 
I am bound to say this because the right hon. member for Kilmarnock (Mr. 
Bouverie) referred to a document of much more ancient date—a communica- 
tion from SirG. Grey. I suppose the Roman Catholic hierarchy had profited 
by the experience of that negotiation. It is unnecessary to dwell on these 
particulars fora moment. The right hon. gentleman says I burnt my fingers 
on that occasion. I see no scars. The right hon. gentleman opposite has 
been a pupil of Sir R. Peel. He sat in the Cabinet of Palmerston, who was 
supposed to be a devoted votary of the policy of concurrent endowment. 
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The right hon. gentleman suddenly—I impute no motives, that is quite 
unnecessary—but the right hon. gentleman suddenly changed his mind and 
threw over the policy of concurrent endowment—mistaking the clamour of 
the Nonconformists for the voice of the nation. The Roman Catholics fell 
into the trap. (They forgot the cause of University education in the prospect 
of destroying the Protestant Church. The right hon. gentleman succeeded 
in his object. He became Prime Minister of England. If he had been a 
little more patient, without throwing over concurrent endowment, he would 
perhaps have been Prime Minister as soon. The Roman Catholics had the 
satisfaction of destroying the Protestant Church—of disestablishing the 
Protestant Chnrch. They had the satisfaction before the year was over of 
witnessing the disestablishment of the Roman Catholic Church at Rome. 
As certain as we are in this House, the policy that caused the one led to the 
other. It was the consistent and continuous achievement of a man who is 
entitled above all others to the reverence of Protestants—and that is Car- 
dinal Cullen. For if there be one man more than another to whom the fall 
of the Papacy is attributable it is to his Eminence. And now, Sir, see 
what occurred. The Roman Catholics, having reduced Ireland to a 
spiritual desert, are discontented and have a grievance ; and they come to 
Parliament in order that we may create a blooming Garden of Eden for 
them. The Prime Minister is no ordinary man. (Ministerial cheers.) I 
am very glad that my sincere compliment has obtained for the right hon. 
gentleman the only cheer which his party have conferred upon him during 
this discussion. (Opposition cheers and laughter.) The right hon. gentleman 
had a substitute for the policy of concurrent endowment, which had been 
killed by the Roman Catholics themselves. The right hon. gentleman sub- 
stituted the policy of confiscation. You have had four years of it. You 
have despoiled churches. You have threatened every corporation and 
endowment in the country, You have examined into everybody’s affairs. 
You have criticised every profession and vexed every trade. No one is 
certain of his property, and nobody knows what duties he may have to 
perform to-morrow. This is the policy of confiscation as compared with 
that of concurrent endowment. 


The anxiety and depression which had visibly weighed on 
Mr. Gladstone all through the progress of the debate, and 
which had been particularly perceptible in the earlier part of 
that evening, had utterly vanished when he rose at midnight 
to speak what might in all probability be his last speech as 
Prime Minister—what it was even said might be, and in the 
tone and substance of the speech there was some evidence 
that he so regarded it himself—his farewell to public life. 
Mr. Gladstone never spoke a greater speech, but its elo- 
quence consisted more in its straightforward and magnani- 
mous spirit than in art of persuasion, or sleight of fancy, or 
colour of words. Not that these were wanting. Sentence 
by sentence built up its argument like solid stone on stone. 
Every word clear, and fit, and stately moved in ordered 
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rhythm. Even a rare flash of humour now and then gleamed 
with fine effect across the always sober and often solemn 
strain of his discourse. But his eloquence was as much in 
what he abstained from saying as in what he said. There was 
not a word that taunted those who had gone so far with him, 
and for whom he had gone so far, but who now felt it their 
duty to roughly frustrate the last great enterprise of his Irish 
policy. For the House whose confidence he had so long 
possessed, which had sustained him in such a series of splendid 
achievements, but which had now suddenly become, in a way 
no one could explain, céwed and confused, he had only words 
of grateful respect and touching homage. To fall from power 
with dignity and courage may be fairly expected from any 
man who is fit to bear the weighty burden and the arduous 
toil of a British Minister; but no British statesman, we 
venture to say, ever invoked the verdict of Parliament at the 
last resort, and before certain defeat, in a spirit of such mag- 
nanimous serenity, such considerate tolerance, and such 
‘gracious good-will. 

Towards the close Mr. Gladstone spoke of the policy‘of the 
State towards the Catholic Church in Ireland. This passage 
was one and the chief of those which were thought to give his 
speech a certain valedictory character. We may with advantage 
here record it as the deliberate expression of his opinion 
in a controversy which has by no means come to a close. 


Now, with regard to endowment to a Roman Catholic College or 
University, there has been some variety of expression of opinion in this 
House from very different quarters, I grant. My right hon. friend the 
President of the Board of Trade stated to the House that he regrets the 
state of opinion and feeling, which makes it, in his judgment, totally impos- 
sible to ask Parliament for anything in the nature of endowment for a 
Roman Catholic college or university. The senior member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin has gone somewhat further than my right hon. friend, for he 
states, without hesitation, if I heard him aright, that he is favourable to 
concurrent endowment. My hon. friend, the member for Waterford, in like 
manner, in his speech yesterday, did not disguise that which has long been 
the well-known feeling of his mind on this subject. Well, my own view 
differs even from that of my right hon. friend. I don’t admit that the claim 
of the Roman Catholics has been made good to the endowment of a college 
or university. I don’t found that exclusively on the state of Protestant 
opinion. If that were all, I should be ready to oppose myself to the tide of 
that opinion, however strong it might be ; but I think there are the best 
reasons, strong and obvious, why it is impossible to entertain the question of 
Roman Catholic endowment. The claim that is made is in direct opposition 
to the policy of 1869. If there is to be a Roman Catholic endowment, or 
the endowment of any other establishment, Magee College, or any other under 
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ecclesiastical control—for Magee College is under the ecclesiastical control of 
the General Assembly, just as the Catholic University is under the control 
of the Roman Catholic prelates—then I say we were entirely wrong in 1869, 
and that the surplus of 5,000,000/. which remained after satisfying vested 
interests, making some concession to the House of Lords, in order not to 
lose our Bill, and winding up the affairs of Maynooth and the Regium 
Donum, ought to have been divided among all the religious communions of 
Ireland if the claim for endowment is a good one. (Hear.) But it is said 
we are are about to pass a Bill which places the Roman Catholics on a foot- 
ing of inequality. On the contrary, it is the claim advanced by the Roman 
Catholic prelates that involves the principle of inequality. We have 
not endowed, and are not now endowing, any other persuasion in 
Ireland. The Queen’s Colleges have an endowment, but they are not given 
to one persuasion more than another. It is said that Belfast is made to 
serve the purposes of the Presbyterians, but it offers no facilities to the Pres- 
byterians beyond what it and Galway offer to the Roman Catholics. Trinity 
College has an endowment, but it keeps it only on condition of opening its 
doors and honours and emoluments to the different religious communities of 
Treland without distinction. But there is another reason which applies to 
all religious communions in Ireland, and I am bound to say it applies to the 
Roman Catholic communion at the present moment with peculiar force. 
The claim of the Episcopate with regard to collegiate and academic institu- 
tions, as I understand it, is this : they demand that they shall be supreme 
in all matters of faith and morals, and that it shall rest with them exclu- 
sively to determine what matters are matters of faith and morals. I am one 
of those who think that if the laity of the Roman Catholic Church choose to 
submit to those demands, it is neither policy nor justice on our part to 
punish them, and to say, as we do say now, “So long as you submit, you 
shall not have free access to University degrees and emoluments.” It is the 
worst policy in the world ; it is withholding from them the means by which, 
as I believe, liberal sentiments would spread among them. But it is a 
serious matter to propose that, where these relations exist between the 
Episcopacy and the laity, public endowment shall be given to them. The 
sentiments of the laity may change ; they may begin to withhold this free 
submission ; they may begin to do that which many think they have done 
at other periods of history, and not to acknowledge that sort of absolute 
domination which now appears to be established within the limits of the 
Roman Church. But if you give an endowment to a college which 
is founded on the principle of episcopal absolutism, it becomes a means 
of fixing and perpetuating the relation of power on the side of the bishop, 
and absolute submission and servitude on the side of the laity. These 
appear to me to he reasons, quite irrespective of any abstract argument, 
of the most conclusive force against the demand that is made. The 
hon. and learned member for Oxford, in the course of his eloquent speech, 
said he entertained hope of the laity. I have the fortune or misfortune to 
count ten years for one of the political years of my hon. and learned friend ; 
T have little before me, I have much behind ; I have an account to render 
of the past and present ; and though I have not, like him, the prospect of a 
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future which I trust will be to him rich in all manner of prosperity and dis- 
tinction, yet the duties of the moment are solemn. I wish to leave on record 
the strong conviction I entertain that it would be a grave and serious error 
on the part of this House were they to give the slightest encouragement to 
the demand that is made for introducing into Ireland the system of separate 
endowment for separate religious institutions for academic purposes, and 
thereby distinctly to renounce and repudiate the policy of 1869, to which 
the great majority of this House were parties, and which I believe none of 
us regret. 


The Government were defeated by a majority of 3 in a 
division in which 571 members voted. Out of the entire Irish 
representation only 15 voted for Government. Thirty-five Irish 
members, stanch supporters of Mr. Gladstone’s previous Irish 
policy, voted with Opposition. The Irish Tories mustered 
as many more. Whatever might be the fate of the Ministry, 
the Bill was thus absolutely rejected by the representatives of 
Ireland. A political crisis for which there is no recent pre- 
cedent in the history of the Constitution followed. The Oppo- 
sition, pressed in every possible way to take office, persistently 
declined. Though they had not hesitated to use art and energy 
to defeat the Government on a question of vital policy, they 
declared that they knew they did not possess the confidence 
of Parliament. Nor does it appear that they, in so many 
words, asked the Queen for permission to dissolve, though the 
question was so far considered that Mr. Disraeli felt bound to 
excogitate an entirely new theory of dissolution, the sum of 
which is that no Opposition should ever take office. The secret 
history of those mysterious days will hardly be known to our 
generation. The result was, that as the Queen’s Government 
must be carried on, Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues 
were compelled by the obligation of public duty reluctantly 
to resume their several offices. On Monday, the 17th of 
March, Lord Granville, in the House of Lords, and Mr. Glad- 
stone, in the Commons, announced that Her Majesty had re- 
quested her late Ministers to continue to carry on the adminis- 
tration of affairs. This Irish crisis thus came not inauspiciously 
to an end on Saint Patrick’s Day. If on the part of Catholics 
there was nothing to repent in what had passed, there was, on 
the other hand, nothing to exult over. That organ, which Mr. 
Disraeli describes as the “ historical conscience,” and which 
belongs to nations even more properly than to individuals, 
would have been vexed perhaps with abiding qualms and 
scruples at the remembrance that a Minister who had made 
such sacrifices for and rendered such services to Ireland, had 
at the end been rudely flung from office, perhaps banished from 
public life, by Irish votes. If in public affairs there be indecd 
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the side of tha angels, there may also be, we assume, the side of 
the brutes. In every country there is a party which it would 
not be altogether uncharitable to describe as the Brutal Party, 
unreasoning, ungrateful, suspicious, vituperative, clamorous, 
and truculent. In Ireland it exists—ona small scale, thank 
God! It exulted over the fall of Mr. Gladstone with a loud 
noise, as if a great enemy of the land had been smitten hip 
and thigh in the hour of his triumphant evil-doing. That the 
Bill had perished was to many wise and holy men, no doubt, a 
cause of heartfelt congratulation. That the Ministry remained 
was not, perhaps, the less, under all the circumstances, a great 
mercy. 

Tho Archbishop of Westminster has, with admirable 
clearndss, sagacity, and good feeling, well expressed in the 
following passage of his speech at Liverpool what were the 
first sentiments of Catholics who had given some attention to 
the history and conditions of the subject of Irish University 
Education, and who had also taken into consideration the 
position of the Government and the temper of the House of 
Commons in regard to the prospect of passing any adequate 
measure on the subject. 


I heard the whole of that debate, and this I must say, that’ I am per- 
fectly convinced that the desire on the part of the Government was to do 
the utmost that men could do under the conditions of Parliament and the 
public opinion of this most divided, and, I am sorry to say, anti-Catholic 
country, for so it is still to a great extent. They did their utmost I firmly 
believe. I do not speak thus as a partisan or supporter—for I have 
already protested that I am not more of a politician than the Bishop of 
Liverpool—but because I believe that they did most honestly and most 
honourably desire to give to the Catholics of Ireland the power of 
obtaining degrees upon terms consistent with their conscience ; and I may 
say that that Bill did give to the Catholics of Ireland the power of obtaining 
degrees on terms better than those on which Catholics can take degrees in 
England. I will say in what point this is true. No Catholic in England 
can take a degree without either exposing himself to the pestilent infidelity 
of Oxford, or going to the London University ; and at the London Uni- 
versity no Catholic can take a degree without being examined in the 
ethics and in the metaphysics, which are held by the professors of that 
University. 


But His Grace added— 


I am not an apologist for, and I am not going to enter upon a defence of 
this Bill. The Catholic Bishops of Ireland have taken the only course they 
could take. Fully recognising, as I recognize, the desire of the Government 
to deal justly, and to put University degrees within their reach, I believe 
they would have gladly accepted that, even though there were no endowments. 
They would have said—let the endowments pass, as the endowments of the 
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Established Church, now disestablished, were refused by us; give us only 
sound education. But what did this Bill do? It extended, it consolidated, 
it further endowed, it made permanent, and it gave an impulse which would 
have extended all over Ireland, to the same system of mixed and god- 
less education against which the Bishops of Ireland from the year 1845 had 
protested. I quite admit that, on the one hand, the Government could 
hardly do otherwise than press on in the path which, unfortunately, was 
opened in that year. The condition of legislation in this country we all 
know. Government are not free agents. Public opinion holds a tyrannous 
sway over them. Parliament bends to public opinion ; and therefore I will 
not blame them, though I lament it. 


In order fairly to understand the position in which the 
bishops of Ireland were placed, it is necessary very briefly to 
revert to the history of their previous negotiations with the 
Government on the subject of University Education. The 
negotiations may be divided into three different periods— 
those at the time of the first foundation of the Queen’s 
Colleges, those at the date of the Supplemental Charter to 
the Queen’s University, and those with Lord Mayo on the 
subject of a Charter to the Catholic University. It is enough 
to state concerning the first negotiation that the main point 
on which the bishops joined issue with the Government was 
the principle of mixed education itself, and that the only com- 
promise to which they would have consented was the 
appointment of a strong staff of Catholic professors in each 
college to the various chairs in which they apprehended that 
matters dangerous to the faith of Catholic students might be 
introduced by non-Catholic teachers. The demands of the 
bishops were refused. The colleges were founded without 
any such guarantees as they required. They were tondemned 
by the Synod of Thurles as dangerous to faith and morals. 
In a few years it became evident that they had utterly failed 
to fulfil the design of their founders, and in 1866 negotiations 
on the basis of the Queen’s University were resumed. 

The spirit in which the Irish bishops entered upon these 
negotiations is expressed with admirable clearness in the 
letter of Cardinal Cullen to Sir George Grey. The four 
archbishops had been deputed to negotiate with Government ; 
and his Eminence, writing in their name, said :— 


The archbishops are anxious to impress on Her Majesty’s Government the 
right of Catholics to equality in the matter of education with their Pro- 
testant fellow-subjects, and to point out to you, if necessary, how far the 
Government méasure may fall short of securing to them that equality. 
The archbishops are also instructed to state that the Roman Catholic 
Episcopal body, while declining to accept as satisfactory any arrangement 
which will leave preponderating advantages to existing State institutions. 
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collegiate or University, that have been condemned by the Catholic Church, 
will not refuse for themselves and their flocks concessions that may diminish 
the evils and injustice of which they have had so long to complain ; it being, 
however, distinctly understood that such acceptance is not to be construed 
as an acquiescence in any form of mixed education. 


After having had an interview with the Secretary of State, 
the proposals of the bishops were embodied in a Memorial 
signed by,we believe, the entire Irish hierarchy, the Archbishop 
of Tuam excepted. Their Lordships proposed— 

1. That the Catholic University should be chartered as a 
college within the new (Queen’s) University in such a manner 
as to leave the department of teaching Catholics altogether in 
the hands of Catholics, under the control of their bishops, and 
they submitted a draft of charter based on that of King’s 
College, London. 

2. That in order to put this college on a footing of equality 
with other institutions, a suitable endowment be given to it. 

3. That for the same reason bourses and scholarships be 
provided, either by the application of existing or the creation 
of new endowments, so as to place the rewards of merit equally 
within the reach of all. 

4, That the Catholic University College be authorized to 
affiliate other colleges and schools. 

5. That the tests of knowledge be applied in such manner 
as to avoid the appearance of connecting, even by the identity 
of name, those who avail themselves of them, or co-operate in 
applying them, with a system which their religion condemns. 

6. That these tests of knowledge be guarded against every 
danger of abuse or of the exercise of any influence hostile or 
prejudicial to the religious principles of Catholics; that they 
may be made as general as may be, consistently with a due 
regard for the interests of education, the time, manner, and 
matter of examination being prescribed, but not the books or 
special authors, at least in mental and social science, in history 
or in cognate subjects, and that, in a word, there be banished 
from them even the suspicion of interference with the religious 
principles of Catholics. 

7. That the Queen’s Colleges be re-arranged on the prin- 
ciples of the denominational system of education. 

To this memorial, Sir George Grey replied at length. He 
said that the Government had no intention of interfering with 
the principle of mixed education on which the Queen’s Uni- 
versity was founded, or of proposing any change of method 
in regard to the management of the Queen’s Colleges ; but 
that they would enable the Queen’s University to give degrees 
to all comers in the same way as the London University, and 
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were willing to grant a charter of incorporation, as a college of 
the Queen’s University, to the Catholic University. While 
admitting that the Archbishops ought properly to be con- 
stituted visitors, the Secretary of State added that if the collega 
was to receive a charter from the Crown, its governing body 
should contain a considerable proportion of laymen. He 
further stated that ministers were not prepared to propose to 
Parliament that the college should be endowed, but that they 
would ask for the grant of a sum to provide bourses or scholar- 
ships open to all students being members of the Queen’s 
University. He concluded by saying that no power to affiliate 
colleges could be given, and that all questions as to “ tests of 
knowledge”’ must be left to the Senate of the University, 
which the Government hoped to be able to constitute in such 
a manner as would command the confidence of all religious 
denominations. 

To this communication his Eminence replied on the 11th of 
February, 1866, in a letter, of which the following is the 
principal passage :— 

Having communicated your reply to these prelates, I regret to say that 
they are all of opinion that the promises held out to them in that document 
are far from corresponding to the hope which they had entertained, that the 
present Government, so liberal and enlightened, would have taken some 
effective step to place them and their flock on a footing of equality with their 
fellow-subjects of other religious denominations in regard to education. 
However, they are not willing to give any decided opinion upon this matter 
until they shall have seen the proposed charter of the new University and 
the draft of a charter for the Roman Catholic University College in the form 
in which the Government would consider it admissible. 


It is not necessary to trace this negotiation through its 
subsequent stages. ‘The supplemental charter to the Queen’s 
University was issued by the Crown. It was rejected by the 
Convocation of that body, and the Master of the Rolls issued 
an injunction forbidding the newly constituted Senate from 
proceeding to act upon it. It has since remained a dead 
letter. 

Lord Derby having acceded to power, in the course of 
the following year a communication was opened with his Go- 
vernment by the Archbishop of Cashel and Bishop of Clon- 
fert, deputed for that object by the Irish Hierarchy. In 
writing to the Prime Minister they stated that they were 
authorised to apply for a charter and endowment of a Catho- 
lic University, and had received a discretionary power to treat 
of the whole matter without any limit or restriction, save the 
occurrence of some difficulty of great moment. The sub- 
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‘ject was referred to Lord Mayo, then Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant, and was.considered by him in a detailed 
Memorandum, evidently drawn up for the information and 
consideration of the Cabinet. After recapitulating the corre- 
spondence with Sir George Grey, Lord Mayo proceeded to 
admit that “ a just claim exists for the creation of a university 
of a denominational character . . which should stand in 
the same position to Roman Catholics that Trinity College 
dees to Protestants.”” He declared his belief that direct 
Government control over its conduct would not, in his belief, 
be successful, inasmuch as “ the success of a university de- 
pends very much on its independence; ” but he held it to 
be “ indispensable that a lay element of much power and influ- 
ence should be introduced into the governing body of the 
new University.” He proposed, therefore, that a charter 
for a Roman Catholic University should be granted to the 
following persons to be named in the charter, who should 
form a senate not exceeding twenty in number, all being 
necessarily Roman Catholics:—A Chancellor, a Vice-Chan- 
cellor, four Bishops, the President of Maynooth College, six 
laymen, the Heads of the colleges proposed to be affiliated, 
and five members to be elected one by each of the five facul- 
ties of the University. He proposed that vacancies in the first 
Senate nominated by charter should be filled in the case of the 
Chancellor, and six lay senators by election in a convocation 
to consist of the Chancellor, Senate, Professors, and graduates ; 
in the case of the Bishops, by election of the Hierarchy ; in the 
case of the members representing Faculties, by election therein ; 
in the case of the President of Maynooth and the Heads of 
affiliated colleges, ex officio; and in the case of the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, by the Chancellor’s appointment. On the University 
so constituted, Lord Mayo proposed to confer university 
powers as full as are possessed by Trinity College, with no 
restriction on freedom of teaching, save that no student of 
another faith should be required to attend any Catholic 
religious observance, or should be subject to teaching in any 
religion except his own. He also proposed that the Senate of 
the University should have a veto on the appointment of the 
professors and officials of the affiliated colleges. What was 
really said on the subject of endowment has been so often dis- 
puted that it might be supposed Lord Mayo’s memorandum 
was a confidential Cabinet minute, and not a published Parlia- 
mentary paper.* ‘These are Lord Mayo’s exact words :— 


Until the colleges are firmly established it may be proper to postpone the 





* No. 288, Session 1868. 
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question of endowment. It is one of great difficulty, and need not form an 
indispensable portion of the plan. 

It may, however, be necessary to ask Parliament to provide a sufficient sum 
for the payment of the expenses of the examinations, for the foundation 
of a certain number of university scholarships, and the giving away of 
prizes ; and also the payment of the salaries of certain officers and servants 
of the university, and perhaps some provision for a university hall and exami- 
nation rooms. 


The Archbishop of Cashel and Bishop of Clonfert had, as 
Mr. Disraeli in the late debate reminded the House, a long 
interview with Lord Malmesbury and Lord Mayo; and at its 
end they agreed to state their objections to the plan proposed 
by the Government in writing. Their objections may be most 
simply expressed in the form of the counter proposals to which 
they led. The Prelates authorized to treat on behalf of the 
Irish Hierarchy proposed—1. That the Chancellor should be 
always a Bishop, to be elected not by Convocation, but by the 
Senate, and that Cardinal Cullen should be the first Chan- 
cellor. 2. That the six lay members of the Senate should also 
be elected by the Senate, and not by Convocation. 3. That 
all heads of affiliated colleges, without limitation to the num- 
ber of twenty, should be members of the Senate. 4. That the 
University Senate should have no power of veto on the 
appointment of professors or other officers in the affiliated 
colleges. 5. That the Bishops on the Senate should have an 
absolute negative on all books taught in the University 
curriculum, and on the first nomination of professors. And 
here it is proper to state the reasons which the negotiating 
prelates had for urging this proposal, in their own language, 
as it seems to have been that one which Lord Mayo felt he 
either should not accept or could not carry with the consent 
of the Cabinet and Parliament. The paragraph is in these 
terms :— 


In the course of your Lordship’s statement, you observed that the presence 
in the Senate of four bishops, and of the President of Maynooth College, 
together with the circumstance that all the members of the Senate should be 
Roman Catholics, afforded a sufficient guarantee for the safety of faith and 
morals. We duly appreciate the desire of the Government to provide an 
adequate guarantee for that purpose, and on behalf of the Irish bishops we very 
willingly record their sense of the kindly disposition thus evinced. But itis 
our duty to state, for the information of Her Majesty’s Government, that the 
safety of faith and morals in the University can only be secured by recognizing 
in the Bishops as members of the Senate the right, which as Bishops they 
possess, and which all Catholics must acknowledge them to possess, of pro- 
nouncing authoritatively on matters of faith and morals. That right belongs 
to them, and to them alone, as compared with laymen, and even ecclesiastics 
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of the second order. According to the doctrine and discipline of the Catholic 
Church, it is not competent for laymen, not even for clergymen of the second 
order, however learned, to judge authoritatively of faith and morality. That 
is the exclusive province of Bishops. As faith and morality may be inju- 
riously affected either by the heterodox teaching of professors, lecturers, or 
other officers, or by their bad moral example, or by the introduction of bad 
books into the University programme, the very least power that could be 
claimed for the Bishops on the Senate, with a view to the counteraction of 
such evils, would be that of an absolute negative on such books, and on the 
first nomination of professors, &c. &c., as well as on their continuing to hold 
their offices after having been judged by the Bishops on the Senate to have 
grievously offended against faith or morals. It will be observed that the 
power here claimed relates solely to matters intimately connected with 
morality and doctrine. 


On the subject of endowment, the negotiating Prelates made 
no express stipulation, but they strongly urged the propriety 
of providing adequately for the maintenance of an efficient 
staff of university professors. Lord Mayo met those proposals 
with a general negative. He said the Government had 
determined to name as first Chancellor “‘a iayman of rank, 
influence, and position ”’ ; that they could not agree to exclude 
any of the members of the University from taking part in the 
election of that officer, or of the lay senators; and that they 
believed a governing body, which should have the power of 
filling up vacancies amongst themselves, would not command 
public confidence. In regard to the position and attributes of 
the episcopal members of the Senate, he said :— 


The proposition that the episcopal members of the Senate should possess 
any power greater than that of their lay colleagues, is one that Her Majesty’s 
Government cannot entertain. 

It would establish a system of education essentially different from that 
which was intended, and therefore the Government cannot agree to give to 
any of the members of the Senate a power over teaching, books, discipline, or 
appointments which is not enjoyed equally by all. 

The object of the Government was to create an institution which, although 
denominational in its character, would be thoroughly independent, self- 
governed, and free from any external influence, either political or religious. 

The proposals made in your letter would strike at the very root of 
these principles, and I am therefore, with extreme regret, obliged to inform 
you that the recommendations contained in that letter cannot be entertained. 


The Archbishop of Cashel acknowledged the receipt of Lord 
Mayo’s letter. The negotiation paused. Lord Mayo, not 
having received any further communication from the negoti- 
ating Prelates, after an interval of a fortnight, declared that he 
considered the transaction was at an end. The Archbishop 
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gravely demurred. Lord Mayo rejoined. But no more was 
heard of the charter. The truth is, events had swept the 
negotiation out of the negotiators’ hands. Mr. Gladstone’s 
resolution condemning the Irish State Church had been carried 
while it was pending. Lord Mayo’s policy for Ireland was to 
be supplanted by one far juster, larger, and grander, which, 
however, was itself doomed to founder in its turn, after ap- 
parently far greater and more difficult achievements, in the 
attempt to settle the sufficiently simple question of Catholic 
Education. This is the position we have now reached. 

For some time to come, the policy of the Irish Catholic 
Hierarchy in regard to the question of University Education is 
certain to be the subject of severe scrutiny, and, we hope, of 
just and candid as well as of ample comment. We have 
thought it well to give side by side with the narrative of what 
befell Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, a précis of the previous negotiations 
on the subject. The demands therein advanced on behalf of 
the Catholics of Ireland must now be considered in connection 
with what we perceive to be the sense of Parliament and the 
solemn declarations of statesmen. Certainly they have to be 
so considered by a people who have on not a few occasions 
shown their capacity of making statesmen reflect, and Parlia- 
ment completely change its mind in a very brief space of time. 
If the people of Ireland are willing to contend for the absolute 
freedom of Catholic education with the same spirit, unity, and 
longanimity that they devoted to the not more noble cause of 
their civil emancipation, they will assuredly prevail. Circum- 
stances not of their choice have given or are giving that people 
the charge of the cause of Christian education not merely in 
their own country, but in England and the United States, as 
well as throughout the British empire. At Melbourne, at 
New York, at London, nowadays, the issue is still the same, 
whether the knowledge of God shall or shall not be excluded 
from the instruction given by the State to the young. Ifthe 
Catholic people of Ireland choose to insist upon their right to 
have a Catholic system of education, University, collegiate, and 
popular, there is no power on earth can prevent their attaining 
it. Its achievement only demands a prudent policy, an un- - 
wavering and undivided purpose, and an energetic application 
of the considerable political power at their command. 
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The Life and Letters of S. Francis Xavier. By Henry James Coeriver, 
of the Society of Jesus. Vol. II. London: Burns, Oates, & Co. 1872. 


HE second volume of Father Coleridge’s “ Life of 8. Francis Xavier” 
fully maintains the very high estimate which we formed of the first 
volume.* We have now before us the complete life of the great Apostle of 
the Indies, who, more perhaps than any other since the day of the “Twelve,” 
has deserved to be called an apostle ; and a noble addition it is to our lite- 
rature. The present volume continues the history of the Saint in three 
more books, from his return to India to his sailing for Japan, from his 
sailing to Japan to his last return to India, and then from that period to his 
death at San Chan in 1556. 

The great work of evangelizing India undertaken by S. Francis Xavier 
ought to have more than an ordinary attraction for English readers, since 
the empire of that vast country has passed into English hands ; and we wish 
that we could hope that those who are now engaged in its government would 
learn wisdom from the mistakes and failures and apathy of past rulers, as 
well as from the lessons and warnings of the Saint. Great indeed are the 
responsibilities of those nations to which Divine Providence has confided 
the government of heathen lands, yet how rarely are these responsibilities 
acted up to or even realized! The aggrandizement and enrichment of the 
home country, not the spreading of Christ’s kingdom, are almost always the 
chief objects of rulers who call themselves Christian ; nay, the work even of 
a saint raised up by God for the conversion of the heathen may, as we see 
in the case of S. Francis, be hindered, hampered, fettered, delayed by the 
coldness, indifference, perverseness, and opposition of those in power, as well 
as by the want of faith and corrupt lives of the Christian population. We 
have a remarkable instance of the way in which S. Francis Xavier’s work 
was hampered by the want of a christianizing policy on the part of the 
Indian officials in the matter of the Rajah or King of Candia, whose cause 
he had espoused, although Don Joam de Castro, the Governor of the Indies, 





* We expressed, indeed, our own humble opinion, that what we called the 
“ hagiological” method of writing a Saint’s life is, on the whole, more pro- 
fitable than the “ biographical” ; but we added that the latter also, which 
F. Coleridge has adopted, possesses unquestionably great advantages of its 
own. 
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was himself a true-hearted Christian, and at the end died an heroic death. 
It occurs in the 2nd chapter, p. 38 :— 


“When Francis Xavier arrived at Goa, with the envoy of the King of 
Candia, of whom mention has already been made, Don Joam de Castro was 
at Bazain, some way to the north, along the coast, engaged in military pre- 
parations and enterprises. . . . It would appear that there was some reason 
to fear that the Governor was not disposed to take active measures for the 
simple furtherance of religion, or at least that influential members of the 
Council were likely to oppose such measures. The letter of the King of 
Portugal to the Governor, though not strong enough to force an actively 
christianizing policy upon the Indian officials, was strong enough to rouse 
their enmity against the advocates of such a policy. There had already been 
occasions on which voices had deen raised in the Council, eaying that it did 
not much matter whether the Indian princes in alliance with the Crown of 
Portugal became Christian or remained heathen. The Rajah of Tanore 
had sought baptism, and the Council, as we gather from Lucena, had refused 
to take his part in the quarrels with neighbouring princes which ensued.’ 


We are glad, however, to find that Francis succeeded in bringing the 
Governor over to his own wishes, although, owing to treachery, the issue of 
the expedition sent to Candy proved unfortunate. Don Joam de Castro 
was himself, as we have-said, a true-hearted Christian, and died like a hero, 
with 8. Francis by his side. On his death-bed he asked pardon for anything 
he might have said against his fellow-men in his letters tothe King. Feeling 
himself growing worse, he sent for the Council of Government, as well as the 
superiors of the Dominicans and Franciscans, and Francis Xavier, and told 
them that he had nothing of his own to provide himself with medicine and 
attendance, begging them, at the same time, to order some part of the King’s 
money to be applied for that purpose. 

“ Then he had a missal brought him, and raising his eyes to heaven swore 
on it, that he had never taken for his own use the money of the King or of 
any one else, and that he had never made any contract or bargain to increase 
his own property. He begged that notice of this declaration should be 
entered on the King’s books. Soon after this, having received devoutly all 
the last sacraments of the Church, he expired in the arms of Francis Xavier. 
It was the sixth of June; he had been Governor for two years and eight 
months. ‘They opened, says Faria y Sousa, ‘a private desk of his, and 
what they found therein was a discipline clotted with blood, and three reels, 
such was his treasure ” (p. 49). 


Yet, if we may believe the same annalist, this Christian Governor “ died 
of « disease which in his own time killed no man, though in old times it 
had killed thousands ;” for even “ diseases die,” he adds. This disease was a 
“keen sentiment of the miserable state in which he beheld India, without 
seeing any way to repair it” —a state brought about by the degeneracy of the 
Portuguese.” 

A still more remarkablei nstance of the opposition shown to S. Francis’s 
apostolic labours by a Christian ruler at a later period of the Saint’s 
life is to be found in the conduct of Don Alvaro d’Ataide, to whom the 
“ Captaincy of the Sea” had been entrusted, and who, with the most obsti- 
nate malice, refused to allow him to set out on his mission to China. At last, 
indeed, Don Alvaro allowed Francis to go to San Chan, but alone, without an 
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embassy. Writing to Diego Pereira upon the subject, in June, 1552, the 
Saint says :— 


“T have ceased to have any dealings with the Commandant, who has not 
hesitated to oppose a voyage which could have done so much for the spread- 
ing the Christian religion. May God forgive the man! I grieve for his 
lot, for he will have to suffer a far severer punishment than he can ever have 
imagined” (B. VI. ch. ii. p. 519). 


The departure of Francis from Malacca for San Chan and his firmness 
towards Don Alvaro, are so admirably described, that we venture to give 
the account in full. In the following we have the true apostle full, indeed, of 
tenderness of heart, and yet shaking off the very dust of his feet because of 
God’s judgments :— 


“ At length the day came for the ‘ Santa Croce’ to sail. Francis once more 
left the ship, and went up to his favourite shrine of our Lady del Monte. 
There he remained in prayer until sunset, while a crowd gathered around to 
see him for the last time. At last he was told that the anchor was weighed, 
and that sail was being set. He went down the hill to the shore, accompanied 
by numberless friends, weeping and entreating him not to risk himself in 
so perilous an undertaking as that of an attempt to enter China. He said he 
was goiny whither God called him, and consoled them with loving admo- 
nitions and warnings. Before he reached the strand, the Vicar-General, Joam 
Suarez, came to take leave of him. He asked Francis whether he had taken 
leave of the ‘Capitan?’ Would it not be better, and might not people 
think that he had been moved by human feeling if he left without saluting 
Don Alvaro? Francis answered with firmness and dignity. He and Don 
Alvaro would meet no more in this life ; they would see one another again 
in the valley of Jehosaphat, on the day of the terrible judgment, when Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, would come to judge the living and the dead, and 
they would both stand then before him, and Alvaro would have to give an 
account of what he had done in preventing him from going to preach to the 
unbelievers the faith of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, who had died on the 
Cross for sinners. Very soon, indeed, would Don Alvaro feel the beginning 
of the chastisement for his sins—chastisements which would fall on his 
honour, his property, and his person; and as for his soul, might Jesus 
Christ our Lord God have mercy thereon! They came then to the open 
door of a church which looked upon the sea, and there Francis knelt down 
and prayed aloud to Jesus Christ, the Love of his Soul, by the horrors of His 
most holy death and passion, by the precious wounds which He was always 
presenting for us to His Eternal Father, and the merits thereof, to have pity 
on and to save the soul of Don Alvaro, that he might find mercy and pardon 
before the Lord. He bent himself down to the ground, and prayed in silence 
for a while ; then he rose up and took off his shoes, and beat them against one 
another, and against a rock by the shore, that he might cast off from his 
feet the very dust of Malacca. The people were stupefied ; but the vicar 
spoke a last word : ‘How? is this parting for ever? for I surely hope in our 
Lord that you will soon come back to us with much peace !’ ‘ As it pleases the 
mercy of God !’ Francis answered, and mounted the side of the boat which 
was to take him to the ship” (pp. 525-6). 


As the Saint had prophesied, so it came to pass; for Don Alvaro was 
afterwards superseded, grave charges having been brought against him. He 
was put into prison, and his goods confiscated ; and, having been sent to 
Portugal, died a miserable death. 
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“ He had already a sort of leprosy creeping over his body, and while in 
prison at home a bad abscess broke out in his neck, and his whole body be- 
came so corrupt, that no one could be found to go near him and wait upon 
him. In this state the poor man died ; helped, as may be trusted, by the 
prayers for the salvation of his soul of the Saint, who had predicted so 
accurately the inevitable temporal chatisement which his public opposition 
to the Church had brought upon him” (p. 574). 


Wonderful it is to see how, by the Divine permission, the preaching of 
the Gospel to a nation or kingdom seems literally to hang upon a thread ! 
S. Francis himself tells us in one of his letters (cxi.) that, had Don Alvaro’s 
brother been Governor of Malacca at that time, as he had been before, then 
‘the embassy to the Chinese émpire, on which we had fixed our hopes so 
much for a great extension of our holy faith, would certainly have had a 
more favourable issue. How different has his own brother Don Alvaro acted 
towards me, in taking from me the means of sailing for China, and depri- 
ving me of the vessel placed at my disposal by the Governor. May God for- 
give him !” (pp. 521-2). Had Don Pedro de Silva been Governor of Malacca 
that year, Francis might have done for China what he had done for India, 
und gathered countless souls into the net of the Church. But it was not so 
to be. 

The whole history of Portuguese influence in India, with some bright 
exceptions, is sad in the extreme, and may well make us tremble for our 
own Indian empire ; for what will England leave behind her in India as a 
memorial of what she has done for Christ’s kingdom, when her hour of rule 
shall be over—if, at least, we may judge from what she has already done,— 
except some few of the advantages of material civilization, and the seeds of 
religious indifference and unbelief? Thus are nations ever being weighed 
in the balance and found wanting, and their kingdom divided and given to 
other nations. And yet a true Christian policy, far from interfering with 
their temporal greatness, would but add to it, as Francis points out in one of 
his letters to Pedro de Silva in reference to Japan. “I write this to you,” 
he says, “ that you may understand how much you are bound to God for 
choosing you for so great a work, and for casting deep into your mind the 
seed of that most praiseworthy design of enlarging the frontiers of our 
holy religion in these parts of the world. Nor, believe me, will a man who 
seeks first the kingdom of God ever want abundance of opportunities of 
human prosperity ; for, in case I am mistaken, this expedition of ours to 
Japan promises to produce rich results to the King and to his realm, the in- 
terests of which you devote yourself to with so much faithfulness and dili- 
gence” (xxxiii. p. 280). 

The notes to the fourth book, which contain an account of Japan, sent to 
S. Ignatius from the statements of Anger (Han Siro), a Japanese convert, as 
well as the account by Jorge Alvarez, and also the fifth book, which gives us 
the history of Francis’s own visit to Japan, will be read with intense 
interest at the present moment, which seems to be another turning- 
point in the history of that intelligent and most interesting country; for 
who can say whether the extraordinary movement towards civilization which 
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is now going on in Japan, and which has taken the world by surprise, will 
tend or not to the furtherance of Christ’s kingdom ? 

The following remarks of F. Coleridge with regard to the early accounts 
of Japan will be read with interest :— 


“We need hardly enter into the many questions that might be raised by 
a comparison of these accounts of Japan, which are obviously written in the 
most perfect good faith, with the present state of the country, in many re- 
spects, no doubt, greatly different from its state in the 16th century. The 
first account, taken from the lips of Han-Siro, afterwards Paul of the Holy 
Faith, is clearly the work of a religious of the College at Goa, and may be 
somewhat coloured by the desire which such an enquirer would naturally 
feel to discover as many resemblances to Christianity as possible in the 
religion of the country to which so much attention was then drawn within 
the walls of the College. These resemblances extended, in the mind of the 
writer, not only to external rites, but also to many religious doctrines. The 
merchant, Jorge Alvarez, whose name appears in the travels of Mendez 
Pinto, takes a more simply external view of the Japanese than the writer in 
the College. Both of these seem to speak more highly of the morals of the 
Japanese in general than modern travellers would speak The 
accounts must be taken as interesting in themselves, because they are 
among the earliest statements concerning Japan which can have reached 
Europe in the sixteenth century, and interesting, also, for our present pur- 
pose, because they show us what Francis Xavier had heard about thiscountry 
and its inhabitants before he himself landed on its shores ” (p. 222). 


It is consoling to learn that S. Francis himself was of opinion that the 
Japanese did not sin against reason. Thus, writing to Don Pedro de Silva 
Commandant of Malacca, he says :— 


“The soil of this country, as far as I have hitherto been able to perceive, 
is now so well and happily disposed to receive the seed of heavenly doctrine, 
that we have the best right to expect a plentiful harvest of souls if only 
cultivation be not wanting. The nation is one with which reason prevails 
over passion very generally. They commit many sins, but the sins they - 
commit do not establish a prescription against the authority of right reason, 
because they generally sin through ignorance ; so that it is easy to see that 
they will amend if they are taught. Thus even bad customs leave to reason 
its empire in some sort unimpaired, since they are not followed openly against 
its decree, but rather insinuate themselves in an irregular and underhand 
manner, as it were, without establishing themselves in possession. Thus it 
is that this nation has not much accustomed itself to indulge in full licence 
of following vice against the vain reclamation of reason, as is the case else- 
where when men sin knowing what they are about, and with unblushing 
malice.” 


As might have been expected of so an intelligent a people, the difficulties 
felt by them in the Christian religion, although sometimes relating to trivial 
subjects, not unfrequently had to do with mysteries, which are still felt as 
difficulties by many at the present day, no less acutely than when Francis 
preached in Japan—difficulties which, as F. Coleridge points out, will always 
be found in serious and thoughtful minds, to whom the Christian doctrine of 
the universe is presented, if they have not some high and reverential ideas 
concerning the nature and attributes of God, and the position and rights 
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with regard to His creatures and the government of the universe which He 
has made for His own glory. 


“The bonzes, says Mendez, came to the Father, and begged him to forgive 
them the past, and then asked him their new questions. It astonished them, 
they said, if God foresaw things past as well as future, by reason of His 
infinite knowledge, how it was that he did not, when creating the angels, foresee 
the disorder which Lucifer and the rest would cause by their disobedience, 
so as to prevent the necessity of His divine justice having to condemn them 
to perpetual punishment. If He foresaw that, what could be the explana- 
tion why His Divine mercy did not prevent an evil from which so many 
other evils would follow, so many offences against the Divine Majesty? But 
if to justify Him it is said that he did not see it, then what the Father 
taught concerning Him was fglse. Francis answered this difficulty, decla- 
ring to them ‘very largely,’ says the reporter, what was the truth in this 
matter ; but they contradicted him with reasonings so subtle, that he turned 
to Duarte de Gama, who was by his side, and said: “See! what these 
people say does not come from themselves, but from the devil, who instructs 
them on this subject ; nevertheless the confidence I have in God makes me 
hope that He will answer for me ” (pp. 327-8). 


Again— 


“The bonzes raised the question about God’s foreknowledge of the sin of 
Adam and its consequences. Why did He not prevent it! Again, they 
objected to the great delay in bringing about the healing of the sins of the 
world by means of the Incarnation. If God was to send His Son to redeem 
the descendants of Adam after his fall, why did He not show more diligence 
in succouring so extreme a need? And they added, if it were replied that 
the delay was in order that men might learn the enormity and hideousness of 
sin, this was not enough to excuse God from a want of care and attention in 
waiting so long. All these difficulties, says Mendez, the Father answered 
with reasons so clear and pertinent that it was impossible to reply to them” 
(p. 328). 


We confess to a feeling of disappointment that the true answers of the 
Saint have not been preserved in full, for although answers are attributed to 
S. Francis Xavier by many of his biographers, they do not appear to rest 
on the same authority as the questions of the bonzes ; and although he himself 
alludes in one of his letters to the difficulties felt by the Japanese, he does not 
give his own answers at any length. He tells us, however, that, by God’s favour, 
he succeeded in solving all their questions, so as to leave no doubt remaining 
in their mind. A saint’s answers to such fundamental difficulties would be 
us valuable to Englishmen of the present day as they were to the Japanese in 
8S. Francis’s day, although it may very well be, that a saint of God, by the 
very fact of His sanctity, would enter far more deeply than other men into the 
mind of God, and therefore, perhaps, look at these difficulties from too high a 
point of view to be appreciated by ordinary minds. We venture to say this, 
because in one of his letters to the Society in Europe (Ixxxvi.), in which he 
refers to the difficulties of the Japanese with regard to the punishment of 
hell, he seems to have but little sympathy with such objections. It is from 
God’s point of view that he regards the question, not from that of poor, 
w eak man. 
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“ One of the things,” he says, “that most of all pains and torments these 
Japanese is, that we teach them that the prison of hell is irrevocably shut, 
so that there is no egress therefrom ; for they grieve over the fate of their 
departed children, of their parents, and relatives, and they often show their 
grief by their tears. So they ask us if there is any hope, any way to free them 
by prayer from that eternal misery ; and I am obliged to answer that there is 
absolutely none. Their grief at this affects them wonderfully ; they almost 
pine away with sorrow. But there is this good thing about their trouble : it 
makes me hope that they will all be the more laborious for their own salva- 
tion, lest they, like their forefathers, should be condemned to everlasting pun- 
ishment. They often ask if God cannot take their fathers out of hell, and 
why their punishment must never have an end. We gave them a satisfactory 
answer, but they did not cease to grieve over the misfortunes of their re- 
latives ; and I can hardly restrain my tears sometimes at seeing men so dear 
to my heart suffer such intense pain about a thing which is already done with, 
and can never be undone.” 


Here we see great tenderness of heart towards the living ; but so utterly 
has Francis identified his whole being with His Maker, conscious that in Him 
justice and mercy have met together, that he hardly seems to feel the diffi- 


culty which causes them such bitter pain. 
The following remarks of F. Coleridge upon the whole subject are ad- 


mirable :— 


“The Japaneze bonzes were intelligent and clever, but the force of their 
objections did not lie in the ability of those by whom they were urged. It 
lay partly in the nature of the subjects to which they referred, inasmuch as _. 
the plan of God in the government of His creatures is a scheme which 
human understanding can never entirely comprehend, though faith and 
reason alike enable us to see that that scheme contains nothing that is un- 
just or unmerciful, or in any way inconsistent with the character of God, as 
He has revealed Himself to us. It lay partly, also, in the fact that the whole 
idea of God as a Creator, and, consequently, as absolute Lord over His 
creatures, who have no right before Him except suchas result from His own 
ineffable holiness, and the essential conditions of the nature which He has 
given them, was an entirely new thought even to the wisest of the Japanese, 
as well as in the constant tendency of human nature in its present condition 
to exalt itself and make itself the centre and arbiter of the world. And 
whenever even Christian minds are untrained in true thoughts and reflec- 
tions concerning the dominion and nature of God, and in the practice of that 
humility which is the natural attitude of a creature to its Creator, there will 
be a danger of their not seeing at once the answers to such difficulties as those 
now mentioned which are given by our Lord and His Apostles. More than 
this, after all has been said that Scripture and Catholic theology teach us to 
say, with regard to the government and providence of God, there will always 
remain that inadequacy in our conceptions of both, which leaves us much 
to adore without attempting fully to explain it, in that reverential spirit 
which made S. Paul exclaim, after unravelling one great difficulty of this kind, 
the reprobation of the Jews, ‘Othe depth of the riches of the wisdom and of 
the knowledge of God! How incomprehensible are His judgments, and His 
ways how unsearchable !” 


We must again offer our warmest thanks to F. Coleridge for this most 
valuable work. The letters of the Saint, we need hardly say, will be found 
of great spiritual use, more especially to missionaries and priests. We will 
conclude by expressing an earnest hope that the good seed sown in Japan by 
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Francis Xavier may before long spring up into a glorious harvest for the 
Church of God. The martyrs of Japan, now raised to the honours of the 
altars, are interceding for their country, and he, its greatest Apostle, is 
adding, we cannot doubt, his prayers to theirs. There is much in the past 
which leads us to hope the very best of the future. 


“Tt is now believed,” says F. Coleridge, “that when in our time Japan 
was partially opened to Europeans so many generations after the great perse- 
cution of Christianity, which seems to have drowned it in blood, and when 
no Catholic priest had been in the country for more than two centuries, 
there were still communities of Christians who had kept up their practice of 
the Gospel law, the Catholic creed, and the administration of baptism. And 
even the renewed persecutions “of the present day’—now at last, we trust, 
stopped for good—‘ will not, as we may confidently hope, in God’s mercy, 
avail to stamp out in this noble, intelligent, and faithful race the remains of 
the religion of Jesus Christ, so Jong ago painfully planted on the soil of 
Japan by the modern Apostle of the East” (p. 351). 





The Works of Aurelius Augustine, Bishop of Hippo. A new Translation. 
Edited by the Rev. Marcus Dops, M.A. Vol. V. Writings in Con- 
nection with the Manichean Heresy. Translated by the Rev. Ricuarp 
Sroraert, M.A. Vol. VI. The Letters of S. Augustine. Vol. I. 


Translated by the Rev. J. G. Cunnineuam, M.A. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark. 1872. 


E have here two new volumes of Messrs. Clark’s translation of the 
post-Nicene Fathers, an undertaking so spirited and praiseworthy 
that we are glad to be able to say that the execution of the present volumes 
is quite equal to that of the former ones, already noticed in these pages. The 
translator of S. Augustine’s Letters, indeed, seems to us to be the ablest of all 
the gentlemen who have hitherto appeared in connection with the work. 
Mr. Cunningham has not been quite so rigid in his rules of translation as his 
fellow-workmen ; he has allowed himself more liberty to express sense by 
sense rather than phrase by phrase, and he has been more lavish of his 
words. Two words of the text are sometimes fearlessly expanded into a 
dozen. For instance : where S. Jerome says “ tacentem stimulas,” we have 
it rendered, “ You are disturbing the peace of one who asks only to be 
allowed to be silent” ; and the result is that the translation is certainly more 
readable, without at the same time ceasing to be sufficiently exact. 

The first of these volumes is taken up with the writings of 8. Augustine 
against the Manicheans, and terribly dry many people will think them. 
“Ne Paulus mendax sit, Manicheus anathema sit,” is the summing up of 
one of the chapters against Faustus ; and it is to be feared that it expresses 
the sort of conclusion that readers would be tempted to adopt. Yet there is 
no doubt that S. Augustine did a great work, and did it most thoréughly, 
by his writings against the Manichexan heresy. That which alone gave 
Manicheism any intellectual strength, in the West at least, was its doc- 
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trine of the nature of evil. We might safely say, that if Manicheism had 
not adopted the “ double principle,” the good and the evil Deity, some other 
sect would have arisen to do so, and some Augustine would still have been 
forced to oppose it. The problem of the existence of evil is a problem that 
the human mind inevitably meets as soon as ever it begins to have definite 
scientific notions of the nature of God. We need not say that the question 
is not unknown in our own days. But the reasoning which proves con- 
vincingly to all unprejudiced minds that the existence of evil does not oppose 
the existence of one only God is due to the intellect of 8. Augustine. 

Mani, or Manes, was a native of Persia or of Chaldza, and lived towards 
the end of the third century. The countries at the head of the Persian Gulf, 
where Mani was born, lay in the very track of all the things, material and intel- 
lectual, that were borne from India to the West, and from the shores of the 
Caspian to Ceylon, or vice versd. Buddhism, the great revolution in Hindoo phi- 
losophy ; Magianism, the devil-worship of the descendants of the men who 
built Babel ; and the fire-worship of the enemy of the Magians, the Persian 
Zerduscht, met there, and mingled intellectually, as the great rivers Tigris and 
Euphrates seemed to confuse their streams in the marshy lands that lay at 
the head of the Gulf. It would be difficult to say to which of the great Oriental 
philosophies or religions Manes owed the chief ideas of his teaching. At the 
time he lived Buddhism was strong and flourishing, and from Buddhism he 
perhaps borrowed at least a multitude of details and a general spirit ; but the 
great feature of two Principles came from his own native land: it was Magian, 
and it had come down from the first days after the Flood, when the devil 
begun to make himself worshipped in opposition to God. The fanatical 
asceticism he preached, together with the opinion that it was wrong to destroy 
the life of any living thing, evidently point to Buddhism. The rest of his system 
was apparently un arbitrary eclecticism in which Christianity and Judaism, 
tie Gospels and the religious myths of the Hindoos, were blended together 
in the spirit of those sects who, during the early centuries of our era, pro- 
duced so many fantastic systems under the generic name of Gnosticism. It 
is difficult to explain how Manichzism could become so powerful or so wide- 
spread as it soon did. Its author was put to a cruel death ; Christians and 
Mohammedans, Pagan emperors and Christian fathers, combined to execrate 
and condemn it. Yet it lasted far into the Middle Ages, and keeps re- 
appearing in Church historyfup and down France, Italy, and Switzerland. It 
has been usual to explain its success by the immorality of its doctrine. It 
does not appear’that Manes himself was an evil liver ; and although S. Augus- 
tine draws a very dark picture in the book here translated (de moribus 
Manicheorum) of Manichzan morals, yet he in other places seems to imply 
that its teachers were not openly licentious. But there is no doubt that the 
mystical language used in formulating the doctrine of the sect was liable 
to the utmost abuse by the ignorant; and there is no more doubt that 
Manicheism and immorality came afterwards, not without justice, to be 
identified in the minds of the faithful. And this explains the severity with 
which all kinds of rulers visited it when they had a chance. Perhaps the 
fact that it was more or less of an astrological, magical, and physical system 
attracted some minds. S, Augustine seems to have been drawn to it by its 
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pretensions to explain the kingdom of natural phenomena.* And then we 
must allow for the fascination which devil-worship has always exerted over 
the human mind, as well in Old Testament days, as in the Middle Ages and 
in our own times, 

Manicheism was widely spread and dangerous in the lifetime of S. 
Augustine. The want of a real Christian philosophy made it a hard struggle 
for the Church to present her doctrines in the learned and polished centres 
of Italy, Greece, Syria, and Africa, without allowing their purity to be 
corrupted ; just as the want of a Catholic physical philosophy in modern 
times makes it more or less difficult to get a hearing from the world for many 
Catholic doctrines, without sacrificing something of importance. S. Augustine 
in great measure supplied the Church with a philosophy ; that is, he showed 
how to argue, from admitted principles, on many points of Christian revela- 
tion. Matter, evil, and the nature of God, were questions on which the 
Church thought aright, but on which her knowledge was unsystematic ; and 
it was on such points that the sharp intellects of the decaying Pagan 
civilization often managed to raise systems of their own, whose danger in 
deceiving the minds of believers was out of all proportion to the length of 
time they were destined to endure. We hear of Manichzism at this time in 
Italy, in Greece, in Asia Minor, in Roman Africa, in Gaul. 8S. Augustine 
himself had been a Manichxan ; and this is the reason, perhaps, why his 
attacks on this heresy have, not only a keenness unusual even in him, but 
a carefulness and a measured thoroughness which bespeak the mind that 
knows by personal experience what it has undertaken to discuss. “My 
prayer,” he says in the treatise against the “ Fundamental” Epistle of 
Manicheus, here translated— 


“My prayer to the one true, almighty God, of whom and by whom, and in 
whom are all things, has been and is now, that in opposing and refuting the 
heresy of you Maniehzans, as you may after all be heretics more from 
thoughtlessness than from malice, He would give me a mind calm and com- 
posed, and aiming at your recovery rather than at your discomfiture.” 


He had begun to write against them almost immediately after his baptism. 
Before his ordination he had sent forth five treatises on Manichzism—his 
anti-Manichzan Pentateuch, as Paulinus of Nola calls them. Two of these 
are here translated—those “On the Morals of the Manichzans,” and “On 
the Morals of the Catholic Church.” The book on the “Fundamental ” 
Epistle of Manichzus was written when he was a Bishop. Shortly after 
finishing it, he was called upon by the Catholics of Africa and Italy to write 
against Faustus, the great Manichan leader, who, as S. Augustine says in 
the “ De Utilitate Credendi,” was bragged of by his party as the man whose 
arrival was to decide every possible question. The twelve books against 
Faustus are here given, and they take up 400 out of less than 600 pages. 
The editor has added an interesting preface, in which we are glad to observe 
that he speaks with merited severity of the heretical bias that runs through 
the great work of the Lutheran Beausobre. There is also a useful index. 





* Conf., 1. v. 3, 4, 5. 
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The editor introduces the first volume of “Letters” with a short and 
readable preface, which is little more than an expansion of a couple of lines 
quoted from the Benedictine introduction. “Ut oculi aliis corporis sensibus 
prestant, ita illustrium virorum Epistole ceteris eorum scriptis passim 
antecellunt.” “In his familiar correspondence, we see the man as he is known 
to his intimate friends in his times of relaxation and unstudied utterance.” 
A great many of S. Augustine’s Letters were written in times of anything 
but relaxation, and many of them are dogmatic treatises, worded as carefully 
as his books on the Trinity. But still it is true that they are full of traits of 
personal character. The translation, as far as we have compared it, is for the 
most part correct, and is generally fluent and happy. Here and there the 
translator is bold and successful ; as for instance, where he meets, in a letter 
from S. Augustine to S. Paulinus, those troublesome expressions, “ Germani- 
tatem, Beatitudinem, Humanitatem tuam,”’ and renders them “As a 
brother, as a saint, and as a man.” He displays, in another place, a 
discrimination not generally met with in Protestants, when he translates 
in a letter from S. Augustine to S. Jerome, the word “ propositum” by 
** vows.” Many who take up this volume of “ Letters” will turn to that part 
of it which contains the record of the “ misunderstanding” between the two 
great doctors of the Latin Church. S. Augustine displays in all his letters 
to 8. Jerome, especially in the earlier ones, a feeling that is an unusual one 
for him ; he shows himself to be nervous. Nothing could be a greater proof 
than this of S. Jerome’s fame, even while yet alive. The introductory passages 
of the letter (28 Ed. Ben.) which occurs first in this translation, are an 
expression of Augustine’s sincere and hearty, but excited admiration for the 
great solitary of Bethlehem. “ Never was the face of any one more familiar 
to another, than the peaceful, happy, and truly noble diligence of your 
studies in the Lord has become to me.” This is not a very good sentence, 
but the Latin is nearly as bad. There must be a mistake—probably in the 
word “lta”; “ studiorum tuorum quieta, leta, et vere exercitatio liberalis ” 
should perhaps be s. t. quieta letitia, as the older editors corrected the MSS. 
“For although I long greatly to be acquainted with you, I feel that already 
my knowledge of you is deficient in respect of nothing but a small part of 
you—namely, your personal appearance ; and even as to this I cannot deny 
that since my most blessed brother Alypius has seen you, and has on his 
return been seen by me, it has been almost completely imprinted on my 
mind by his report of you ; nay, I may say that before his return, when he 
saw you there, I was seeing you myself with his eyes.” The report of S. 
Jerome’s personal appearance brought by Alypius to S. Augustine is one of 
those things that it would have been interesting to have seen. In this 
volume many will read, for the first time, the exact words of S. Jerome’s 
lengthy vindication of himself against his younger antagonist, and also the 
honourable and ardent expressions with which Augustine answers his appeals 
to fraternal charity. Perhaps the “Letters” of S. Augustine will prove to be 
the most popular volumes of this translation. 
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The “ Old Cath olics” at Cologne. A Sketch in Three Scenes, by Herr 
Froaticu. London: Burns, Oates, & Co. 


LTHOUGH hardly equal, we think, as a jeu desprit, to the “Comedy 
of Convocation,” “The Old Catholics at Cologne” will be perhaps of 
even more service to non-Catholic readers. ‘“ Formally to turn Convocation 
into a comedy,” as a contemporary has remarked, is, in the opinion of many, 
“ hardly necessary” ; but the true position of the ‘‘ Old Catholics” of Ger- 
many, and their utter want of logical foundation, are so completely lost 
sight of by most Englishmen, that an amusing, yet at the same time argu- 
mentative statement upon the subject must be of very great value; and all 
the more so, since prelates and dignitaries of the Anglican Church have 
rendered confusion worse confounded, by aiding the movement with their 
active sympathy. When, however, we say that the present brochure is 
hardly equal to the “‘ Comedy of Convocation,” we are far from laying the 
fault of this to the charge of the author, who has certainly done his best to 
enliven the subject ; but the subject itself hardly offers so many points for 
amusement as are to be found in that most singular of religious assemblies 
known as the Convocation of the Anglican Establishment. True, that the 
“Old Catholics ” are quite as illogical and absurd, and as hopelessly divided 
in their religious opinions, as the members of Convocation, but the former are 
devoid of that air of self-satisfied assurance and decorous complacency which 
render the latter so helplessly open to ridicule. The “Old Catholics” attack 
the 'Church like men who are moved by a spirit of delirious hatred 
against her, and who seem to have forcibly quenched their own better judg- 
ment ; the Anglican prelates and dignitaries remind us of men who, gaitered 
and aproned, have embarked upon the ocean in a tub full of holes, yet who 
take pleasure in assuring themselves and their friends on shore with a smile of 
silent content that they are, all and each, commanders of the finest “ iron- 
clad” afloat. Still the “Old Catholics at Cologne” is by no means dry 
reading, and, as might have been expected, is especially amusing, whenever 
such Anglicans as the Right Revs. Drs. Fossil and Greene, Dean Courtley, 
and the Bishops of Lincoln and Ely appear upon the scene. As a specimen 
of the admirable way in which the worth of the “Old Catholic” leaders is 
hit off in a few words, we give the opening of the first scene :— 


“Ts that Knoodt ?’ asked a delegate of a friend who was standing near 
him. ‘Yes,’ said the delegate ; ‘most distinguished man. He has been 
personally excommunicated by the Pope.’ ; 

“¢ That does give prestige,’ continued the other : ‘ But tell me, who is the 
delegate with the flaxen hair, and rather a youthful look? I think it is Pro- 
fessor Friedrich!’ ‘ Tis he—the King of Conceit ! That is the man who wrote in 
‘his Diary that he was the only theologian who could have taught the Pope 
and the Council. That is the man who said that he united in his own ex- 
ceptional person the gifts of Déllinger and Talleyrand.’ He should have 
added, ‘and also of Lucifer’ ; but no author is at all times accurate. 

“*TfI mistake not, that is Reinkens,’ said the first of the speakers, ‘ who 
has just now entered the room. I believe he has a hobby for the reunion of 
Christendom, which——’ 
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“¢ This Congress is likely to promote,’ broke in his communicative friend, 
‘ All men who splinter the Church talk much of the reunion of Christendom. 
It is the way they solace their consciences. Reinkens is the Bishop-elect of 
the old Catholic body. He will get his orders from Utrecht, or from one of 
the Armenian Bishops. It will be quite the same to him whence he gets 
them. He will be perfectly indifferent!’ ‘You do not think highly,’ pur- 
sued the first speaker, ‘ of the spirits assembled in Congress ?’ 

“On the contrary. Considering the fact that they have come to Cologne 
expressly to rebel against the Church, they are precisely the spirits I should 
expect to see congregated for so beneficent a task”’ (pp. 3-4). 


Notices of Books. 


Our author’s remarks on the Dean of Westminster, and other lights of the 
Establishment, who, whether present or absent, might be supposed to sym- 
pathize with the “ Old Catholics,” or illustrate the absurdity of their position 
by the still greater absurdity of their own, are pungent in the extreme, but not 
unfairly so ; for surely no sarcasm can go beyond the reality. One of 
the cleverest features of this pamphlet is the way in which the secret con- 
tempt of the “ Old Catholics ” for their would-be Anglican friends is quietly 
hinted at :— 


“ Among the delegates who had not been invited—except by themselves— 
to the Congress, was Dr. Stanley, Dean of Westminster, and Chaplain-in- 
Ordinary to the Queen. He had been in turn the supple introducer to his 
own elastic communion, of a schismatical Greek Aadiitcen, a Protestant 
Hindoo Reformer, and an apostate Carmelite monk ; and he ended by going 
to the Congress of Cologne without any mission from his Church. But some 
notable absentees were jocosely ‘asked for’ by the more acute Old Catholic 
delegates. ‘ Where might be Archdeacon Denison ?’ who would have instructed 
the Congress in his original views of what was not the Sacramental Real 
Presence ; or the Dean of Ripon, who would satisfactorily have proved that 
there was no Real Presence at all? ‘Where was Mr. Whalley ?’ who would 
have been invaluable as a guide on the wiles and machinations of the Jesuits ; 
or Mr. Newdigate, who would have thrown much light on the religious 
orders in England? Where was the Bishop of Winchester, who, having at 
one time preached so much Popery that he was suspected of being almost in 
earnest, afterwards preached so much Protestantism, that it was thought he 
might not be sincere? And where were the editors of the Protestant news- 
papers, the Church Times, Saturday Review, or Punch, who know so much more 
theology than do Popes or Councils, that really it seems superfluous to have 
recourse to either, when we learn everything by consulting them! And 
lastly, where was the Archbishop of Canterbury, who, as the highest repre- 
sentative of private judgment, ought certainly to have been at the Congress ?” 


Again :— 
“ Dr. Wordsworth, Bishop of Lincoln, aproned and gaitered, entered the 
room. He wore a gold pastoral cross (probably bought for the occasion). Asa 


compliment to the schism to which he belonged, he was asked to address the 
Congress.” 


He did :— 


“Tn a neat Latin speech, ornate with grace, and with Theophilo-Anglicano- 
Protestantism, he lashed the Congress unmercifully. He meant to be polite 
and also to be orthodox ; but his habit of teaching the whole of Christendom 
what it is its duty to believe, made him a trifle too didactic; and Herr 
Frohlich remarked to a neighbour, ‘ This man thinks himself the Pope. Dr. 
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Wordsworth in the course of his speech, insisted that the Congress should 
repudiate Trent, and accept the Thirty-nine Articles, This command, though 
qualified by scholarship, and by ideal infidelities in general, did not meet 
with popular approval. He next launched a poem on the marvellous purity 
of the Church to which he belonged, and was proceeding to picture that 
paradise of immacculateness known as the ‘Church of England, when he 
was summarily stopped by Herr Ernst. 

“ Herr Ernst.—My lord, I beg you to pardon me. But you have enter- 
tained us for a moment with a poetical view of the ‘purity’ of the Church 
of England. May I ask—is that purity vindicated by this most remarkable 
fact : that after having protested against the appointment of Dr. Stanley to 
the Deanery of Westminster Abbey, on the ground of detestable heterodoxy, 
you now sit by his side in this Congress as a teacher of the same communion ?” 


(pp. 5-6.) 


Were we to give all the good points in this remarkable pamphlet, we 
should have to transfer the whole to our pages. But our object is rather to 
urge those of our readers who may not as yet have seen it, to purchase it for 
themselves, Still we cannot refrain from extracting the simple, lucid, but 
very telling passage in which the question of the orthodoxy of Pope Honorius 
is made clear even to the most ordinary mind. 

Dr. Greene is of opinion that the strongest argument against the Vatican 
dogma of the Infallibility—he means from the Roman Catholic point of 
view—is, that one of the Popes, Honorius, was actually condemned for 
heresy. Accordingly he gets Dean Courtley to sound Herr Frchlich upon 
the subject, who, with Herr Ernst, had first of all rejected the dogma of 
Infallibility, and for this reason had been elected delegates to the Congress, 
but who, repenting of their error, had resolved to go to the Congress in ‘ Old 
Catholic’ guise, and then take the part of the Church. 


“ Herr Frohlich.—Honorius! the very strongest precedent in the history of 
the Church for the personal infalliability of the Popes. (Here laughter of a 
contemptuous kind rang to the very roof of the hall, and caused several 
delegates who were standing far off to come and inquire the cause.) 

“ Herr Frohlich.—It is really instructive that the enemies of the Church, 
while ransacking the history of the Church through something like eighteen 
centuries, have laid principal stress on the fallibility of a Pope who was 
‘ecumenically ’ pronounced infallible. 

“ Assuming that the story is correct, as told by Anti-Catholic adversaries 
(though we have no right whatever to assume this, for Gerson when challenged 
in open court to produce a single precedent, made no allusion to Honorius ; 
and the Greeks at Florence, who would have rejoiced to produce him, had 
he been even possibly a heretic, appeared to have forgotten his name), what 
is the weight of testimony which it brings to either side ? 

“(1.) It is certain that the letter of | Honorius, written to the patriarch 
Sergius, was a purely private letter, and therefore not ex cathedrd. This is 
proved by the fact, that the heretic Sergius did not publish it to the rest of 
the bishops, nor was it prominently brought to light before the sixth General 
Council. Whereas, had the letter of ) aot contained a definition of 
faith, it must have been sent to all the bishops ; because, as a high authority 
has told us, ‘the ‘magisterium’ of the Pontiff in matters of faith concerns all, 
and must by all be known. Either, therefore, the letter was private, in 
which case it was not dogmatic ; or it was public, in which case the heretic 
Sergius was afraid to publish what condemned him. 
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“(2.) It is certain that the letter of Honorius contained no dogmatic state- 
ment. Honorius declares this when he says, ‘ We have not to teach and to 
define either one or two operations,—‘ Non nos oportet unam vel duas opera- 
tiones definientes predicare.” Thus Honorius expressly guards Sergius 
against inferring the intention of a dogma. 

“ (3.) It is certain that there is not in the letter so much as a single word 
which can be construed into heresy. John IV., the contemporary of 
Honorius, and one of his successors in the See ; S. Maximus, also his contem- 

rary, often styled ‘the light of the East ;’ besides the most celebrated 

istorians, such as Tourneley and Natalis Alexander, have borne vigorous 
testimony to this fact. Indeed, to read the letter of Honorius is to be con- 
vinced that he most scrupulously vindicated the true doctrine of the 
Catholic Church. 

“(4.) It is certain that the 6th General Council did not condemn Honorius 
for heresy, but for negligence in not swiftly repressing it, as Pope Leo II., 
the very Pope who gave his sanction to the decrees of the 6th Council, so 
clearly and explicitly conveys : ‘ Honorius, who did not make the Apostolic 
See resplendent with the Apostolic doctrine ; but by a profane treason allowed 
the faith, which ought to be without blot, to be exposed to subversion.” . . 
And the same truth was expressed by Pope Leo, in his letter to the Bishops 
of Spain: ‘He did not extinguish at its commencement the flame of here- 
tical doctrine, as became his apostolic authority, but by negligence nourished 
it” ..... It was for ‘recommending silence’ that Honorius was con- 
demned, not for teaching heresy. And Dr. Déllinger, in his History of the 
Church, witnesses to this very same truth :—‘ Sergius wrote a most artfully 
composed letter to gain to his side the Pontiff Honorius ;’ and he adds that 
‘Honorius suffered himself to be misguided’ by the perfidious tactics of 
Sergius. ‘For this,’ says Dr. Dollinger, ‘ Pope Leo II. placed the errors of 
Honorius in his inactivity.’ Here, then, we have the solution of the matter. 
Honorius was guilty of negligence in not annihilating a heresy ; but no single 
word that he wrote could imply that he believed or taught one. 

“(5.) It is further certain that Pope Agatho, who presided in part over the 
session of the 6th General Council (that Council which condemned Honorius), 
believed in Papal infallibility. These are his words, addressed through his 
legates to the Council, and jadopted by the Council as their own :—‘ The 
splendid light of the faith,!transmitted successively from the holy apostles Peter 
and Paul, by means of their successors, even to our humility, has been pre- 
served pure,and without spot, without ever having been obscured by heresy or 
defiled by error.’ And again, in a letter to the Emperor, he says : ‘ The 
Lord and Saviour of all, the Author of our faith, has promised that the faith 
of Peter shall never fail, and commanded him to confirm his brethren. No 
one is ignorant that all the apostolic pontiffs, our predecessors, have done this 
with confidence.’ While elsewhere he affirms that the Roman See ‘hath 
never turned aside from the path of truth to any error whatsoever ; whose 
authority, as of the prince of all the apostles, the whole Catholic Church at 
all times, and the universal Councils, faithfully embracing, have in all respects 
followed.’ Such were the words of Pope Agatho, while judging the case of 
Honorius, and while the Council was judging it. 

“(6.) My last point is this, and I hold it conciusive : that the 6th General 
Council, in its very last sitting, and after it had judged Honorius, subscribed 
these letters of Pope Agatho, from which I have just now quoted; using 
these words with regard to them :—‘ Our eyes saw the ink and the paper, but 
our souls heard Peter speaking by the mouth of Agatho. Therefore we leave 
what should be done to you, as Prelate of the first See of the Universal 
Church, standing on the firm rock of faith ; having read through the letter 
of a true confession, sent by your paternal blessedness to our most religious 
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Emperor, and which we recognize as divinely written from the Supreme 
Head of the Apostles.’ Thus, then, we have an (Ecumenical Council— 
while judging the case of Honorius, and pronouncing him guilty of negligence 
—declaring that no single Pontiff had erred from the Catholic faith ; that 
the Roman Church ‘had never turned aside from the path of truth to any 
error whatsoever’; that it had ‘never been obscured by heresy nor defiled 
by error’; and that ‘all the apostolic Pontiffs had confirmed the brethren 
in the faith. We have the infallibility of the Popes taught directly by that 
Council which condemned Pope Honorius for negligence. And, moreover, 
we have this illustration—in the very last sitting of the Council. I call this 
the happiest example of useful, though ungenerous, controversy ; when the 
strongest precedent against infallibility is the strongest proof for it.” 


Nothing could be more concisely or neatly put ; and in this instance, as 
in so many other of his works, the author is never so convincing than when 
briefly summing up the arguments in support of some truth, or the absurdities 
and errors of those who oppose it. As an example of the writer’s caustic 
style, we give the following. It is Herr Frohlich who speaks :— 

“ Conversely, heretics are supremely disobedient, and therefore supremely 
unwise. They worship their own individual brains ; forgetting that in doing 
so they are really worshipping Satan, the prince of pride. Now, it may seem 
to you a trite observation that Satan is a very clever Protestant. He is the 
greatest intellect of the fallen. He has used his intellect, for six thousand 
years, to master the intellect of man. But you heretics always talk about 
intellect as though you were its only possessors. You forget that Satan, who 
has had six thousand years to study the weaknesses of man, brings to bear 
on their intellect his marvellous mind, plus his marvellous results. I wonder, 
Mr. Dean, if you were to subtract the Devil out of the ‘religious’ operations 
of your country, how much would be left of ‘intellect’ or ‘ Protestantism’ 
that you could strictly call your own ?” (pp. 34—37). 

The origin of the Church of England through persecution is ulso admirably 
brought out, and the following will cut to the quick. It is still Herr 
Frohlich who speaks :— 

“But, gentlemen, there is one remark with which I would conclude my 
protest, and I beg your attention to it: that whereas among Catholics, every 
Catholic who has been guilty of persecution is judged by the Jaws of humanity, 
and without reference to this creed or that; among Protestants, the great 
doctors of persecution, Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, Calvin and Knox, Lords 
Russell and Cecil, Lords Cornwallis and Clarendon, Cromwell and Cranmer, 
Titus Oates and Walsingham, Ridley and Latimer are not only not repro- 
bated in history, but are cherished as Protestant heroes, and niched in the 
fane of true chivalry” (p. 63). 


Sarcasm, especially in religious matters, is a very delicate weapon. It must 
kill—not merely wound. If it succeeds in only doing the latter, the poisoned 
barb will simply irritate, and cause unnecessary pain. There is nothing of 
this in the present pamphlet. The sarcasm is deadly, and must prove fatal 
to the “ Old Catholics,” and their Anglican supporters. 

The good which is done by works of this kind is simply incalculable ; for 
although many may pretend not to read them, they will read them in private ; 
and the result will be the complete collapse of all illogical positions and 
inconsistent theories, at least in every case where the mind of the reader is 
not blinded by bigotry and prejudice, or rendered callous by indifference. 
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A Visit to Louise Lateau, with a Short Account of her Life. By the Rev 
Geratp Mottoy, D.D. London : Burns, Oates & Co., 1873. 


E have already more than once called attention to this remarkable 
case of Stigmatization and Ecstacy. In the present work Dr. Molloy 
has not contributed any new information, but he has given us a pleasantly 
written account of his own visit to Louise Lateau, an interesting sketch of 
her life, and an exact description of her stigmas and her ecstacy. He has 
also brought together such an amount of evidence to show that the extraor- 
dinary phenomena of her life are genuine wonders as to exclude all suspicion 
of fraud in every unprejudiced mind. At a time when disbelief in the 
supernatural is so general, Dr. Molloy’s agreeably-written little work cannot 
fail to do much good, and we can ourselves testify, from our own experience, 
that it is being read both with eagerness and interest by Protestants. We 
cannot, however, refrain from expressing a regret that the writer has not 
availed himself of the additional information to be found in the work recently, 
we believe, published by Dr, Troubert-Gourbeyre, Professor in the Medical 
School of Clermont in Auvergne. The more medical evidence we can have 
in connection with such a subject the better. 

We have said that no one can read the evidence brought forward by Dr. 
Molloy without at once dismissing from his mind all suspicion of fraud. 
The whole case, therefore, is reduced to one of two alternatives : either the 
phenomena are supernatural, or they are the effect of disease. Not surely 
the latter, for it would be infinitely easier to believe that they are super- 
natural, than that any disease could bring about results so regular and pre- 
cise ; in connection, too, with the most momentous event which the world 
has ever witnessed—-the Crucifixion of the World’s Redeemer. A strange 
disease, indeed, which could produce on a Friday, the day on which our Lord 
was crucified, the first trace of the stigmas on her left side ; on a Friday, the first 
blood-shedding from the upper surface of both feet ; on a Friday, the first 
blood-shedding from the palms and backs of her hands ; on a Friday, her 
first ecstacy ; on a Friday, the coronet of bleeding points round her head ; and 
that only on a Friday these same manifestations should be renewed. 


“ All these nine stigmas,” says Dr. Molloy, “are permanent and indelible, 
but only on Friday do they bleed. During the rest of the week they are 
distinguished by a bright red colour, and a certain glossy appearance. No 
fracture of the skin is observable, even when they are scrutinized through « 
magnifying-glass. The forehead, on the other hand, shows no permanent 
marks : and on Fridays only is it possible to recognize the points from which 
the blood escapes” (p. 49). 


Again, it must be a strange disease that can bring about effects so precise 
as the following—always, be it remembered, in connection with the same 
awful event :— 

“ Most startling and solemn of all is the closing scene of the Ecstasy. The 


ecstatic girl rises with a bound from the floor, on which she has been so long 
prostrate. Her pulse, which in the early stages was healthy and regular 
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beating seventy-four strokes a minute, has gradually become extremely rapid, 
and at the same time feeble. It is now hardly perceptible, and, when 
distinct enough to be counted, is found to be going at the rate of a hundred 
and twenty to the minute. Her breathing, too, has got fainter and fainter, 
and often cannot be recognized at all, except by having recourse to artificial 
means of observation. Death at last seems to be approaching. The body is 
cold ; the eyes are closed ; the head falls down on the chest. A deadly pallor 
overspreads the face, and a cold sweat breaks out through the skin, even the 
rattle comes in her throat. 


“This condition lasts about ten minutes ; and then the current of life 
flows back. The body gets warm; the pulse revives ; the cheeks resume 
their wonted colour; the contracted face expands again. Then the re-ani- 
mated girl looks gently round ; the eyes fall softly, first on me, then on 
another of the familiar objects around ; and the Ecstasy is over.” 


Certainly, to believe that effects such as these can be produced regularly 
every Friday of the year, and year after year, by some unknown disease, is far 
more difficult of belief than to assign them to His Almighty power, who is 
the Author of grace as well as of nature. Nor can the phenomena be 
explained by the power of imagination, to which many might be inclined to 
attribute them, for the girl is wholly devoid of imagination :— 


“ Downright common sense seems to be her distinguishing characteristic. 
Her piety, too, is practical and unobtrusive. Entirely free from affectation, 
she follows the beaten paths, but she follows them with fidelity. She loves 
solitude and retirement, and except in obedience to her ecclesiastical 
superiors, she never speaks about the extraordinary phenomena of which she 
is the subject” (p. 43). 


It is impossible to conceive how imagination, any more than disease, can 
produce at regular intervals such precise and ordered effects. 

The only alternative, therefore, left is, that the phenomena are supernatural. 
Now, the supernatural is twofold—divine and diabolical. No one, however, 
when he considers the goodness of the girl herself, the history of her life, 
the circumstances under which the marvellous effects are wrought, their 
influence upon the bystanders, can for a moment attribute them to the latter. 
Nothing, therefore, remains for us but to say that the finger of God is 
here. 

This once granted, we need not be surprised that this ecstatic girl should 
have been raised up, in the midst of an unbelieving generation, as a living 
witness to the truth of an order higher than that which we see, and, above 
all, of that great mystery, which to a Catholic heart is so easy and sweet 
to believe, but which, as when it was first proclaimed, seems even now a 
hard saying to very many —the mystery of the Eucharistic Presence of 
our Lord. Even in the midst of her ecstasy, that Presence is ever recognized 
and adored. “ As the needle follows the loadstone,” so does the soul of the 
Ecstatica follow Him, who is the one attraction of her heart. Sacred véssels 
which contain it not may be received in the same way as other holy things— 
with a smile of joy ; but the vessel alone which contains the Presence can 
move her to adoration. 

A remarkable instance of this is given by Dr. Molloy at p. 66. Two 
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vessels—one containing the Holy Oil, and the other a Pyx, empty, as it was 
thought—were brought into the presence of Louise :— 


“The Bishop took the case containing the Holy Oil, and presented it to 
the Ecstatica. No effect was produced until it touched her lips ; and then 
she smiled, as she is accustomed to do, at the contact of things that are 
blessed. The Pyx was next presented. When it was two yards off the 
transport of joy returned ; she fell upon her knees in adoration as before, and 
followed the sacred vessel whithersoever it was carried. 

“Tt was five o’clock in the afternoon when the Bishop and his three 
fellow-witnesses left the cottage. They went at once together to the parish 
church. There, in the presence of all four, the Pyx was opened ; and it was 
found to contain a pretty considerable fragment of the consecrated species.” 


These are no doubt great marvels, at which modern men of science will 
only smile ; but we would remind the latter, in the words of Dr. Molloy, 
that “there may be a bigotry of scepticism as well as a bigotry of religious 
zeal”; and we “ would express a hope that they will not themselves commit 
the error they have reprobated in others ; but rather come to consider the 
facts that are here set forth in that fair and candid spirit which they would 
desire in a theologian, if he ventured to discuss the significance of a chipped 
flint or a fossil skeleton” (Preface, iii. iv). 

No Catholic, we feel sure, can lay down this little book without feeling, as 
we remarked in a former notice on the same subject, that a great wonder has 
been raised up amongst us, and that God has indeed visited His people. 





As Regards Protoplasm. By James Hutcuison Strruine, F.R.C.S. and 
LL.D. Edin. New and Improved Edition. London. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1872. 


R. HUXLEY’S Essay on the Physical Basis of Life was originally a 
lecture delivered at Edinburgh in 1868, as the first of a series of 
Sunday evening addresses on non-theological subjects instituted by the Rev. 
J. Carter, a clergyman belonging to we know not what denomination. It 
was afterwards published in the “ Fortnightly Review” of February, 1869. 
In the same year Dr. Stirling, the author of “The Secret of Hegel,” replied 
to it in a lecture read before the Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh 
and subsequently published under the title of “As Regards Protoplasm.” 
Some observations of Mr. Huxley’s in a paper on “ Yeast,” which appeared 
in the “ Contemporary Review” of December, 1871, led to the issue of this 
“ New and Improved Edition,” an octavo pamphlet of seventy-six pages, in 
which the original essay is augmented by a second part in. special reference 
to the second part of Mr. Huxley’s first Essay, and by a “ Preface” in reply 
to the criticisms in “ Yeast.” 
Examination of Dr. Stirling’s remarks on the second part of the paper 
“On the Physical Basis of Life” would occupy a greater amount of space 
than we can here afford, inasmuch as it would bring us into the very heart 
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of the controversy on the “Relativity of Knowledge ;” for in that second 
part Mr. Huxley sets himself to refute “ Materialism” from his special stand- 
point, which is, that we are as unable to construct any materialistic theory as, 
according to him, we are to construct any spiritualist theory. All our 
knowledge is relative. We know causation only as unvaried sequence. We 
know nothing of any world external to consciousness. We know nothing 
of matter or spirit in themselves; and as we are consequently quite 
incompetent to come to any conclusion in their regard, it is useless, and 
therefore foolish, to trouble our heads about them. 

We are, however, obliged to content ourselves with merely indicating the 
existence of this second division ef Mr. Huxley’s Essay. A great part of its 
first division deals with facts which have for some time been pretty well 
known to students of biology. A considerable portion of Dr. Stirling’s reply 
is also taken up with describing the properties of protoplasm and the pro- 
gress made by biology in investigating it. These descriptions need not 
detain us ; and plainly enough there is nothing more disquieting in being 
told that we are made of living protoplasm, than in being told that we are 
made of living dust; for, as Dr. Stirling says, the thought immediately 
arises how much is implied by this very important qualification, living. The 
two writers are at variance as to the history of the cell-theory, but the differ- 
ence between them is not one with which we need concern ourselves. It is 
not in the descriptions, nor in the history, but in the conclusions drawn on 
the basis of the cell-theory and of protoplasm investigations, that the speciality 
of the essays on “ Yeast” and the “ Physical Basis of Life” consists ; we shall 
therefore speak here only of these conclusions, and of the grounds on which 
they are attacked by Dr. Stirling. The conclusions themselves are four in 
number. The first is, that all protoplasm of all living beings is identical : 
therefore there is only one material basis of life. The second is, that all vital 
phenomena, including feeling, intellect, and will, can be resolved into one or 
other of the three kinds of phenomena—nutrition, reproduction, and vital 
movement,—manifested by, and proper to, living protoplasm : so that this 
one basis of life is also an adequate basis, or, is capable of giving an account 
of all phenomena observable in plants or animals, under animals including 
man. The third is, that the’ properties peculiar to living protoplasm are 
simply those of its chemical components when combined in the way in which 
they are combined in protoplasm ; so that, using the word physical in the 
meaning in which we use it when we call the molecular theory of life the 
physical theory of life, protoplasm is the physical basis of life. It is the basis 
of life gud a material substance, investigable by physics, not qué informed by 
a soul, The fourth conclusion enunciated in “ Yeast” apparently obviates 
an objection, and has to do with the relation of the individual cells to the 
organism as a whole. 

The reader will have perceived that the first conclusion is introductory, 
the fourth supplementary. The second and third form the minor and major 
of a syllogism of which the conclusion is that all vital manifestations, including 
feeling, intellect, and will, are due to the properties of the constituents of 
protoplasm. Mr. Huxley’s phraseology is, therefore, distinctly materialistic. 
But his philosophy, he protests in the second part of his Essay, precludes the 
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affirmation of materialism. He believes that “ the further science advances 
the more extensively will all the phenomena of nature be represented by 
materialistic forms and symbols.” But then he also believes that “the man 
of science, who, forgetting the limits of philosophical enquiry, slides from 
these formule and symbols into what is commonly understood by mate- 
rialism, seems to place himself on a level with the mathematician, who 
should mistake the «’s and y’s with which he works his problems for real 
entities ; and with this further disadvantage, as compared with the mathe- 
matician, that the blunders of the latter are of no practical consequence, while 
the errors of systematic materialism may paralyze the energies and destroy 
the beauty of a life.” Thought ought to go one way, terminology another : 
a valuable idea, which some clever person might develope into a theory of 
naming. An important admission, too, this of Mr. Huxley’s, that mate- 
rialism may paralyze the natural energies and destroy the natural beauty of 
of a life ; for it implies that materialism will do all this, if not prevented by 
an adequate controlling influence. And the power by which he proposes to 
prevent materialistic terminology from leading to materialistic thinking is 
only the fantastical “doctrine” of the “ Relativity of Knowledge,” a “ doc- 
trine” as stupid as it is false, a “ doctrine,” moreover, which not one human 
_ being out of a thousand will ever really believe in. ‘These clever things 
come from that talkativeness which is floating on the surface of society just 
now ; for from thence is this idle speaking, which has been cleverly got up 
for the young men.” * 

Of Mr. Huxley’s first assertion, that all protoplasm is, in form or general 
appearance, in substance or chemical composition, and in function or kind 
of activity, the same in species, Dr. Stirling denies each of the three parts. 
And if his denial can be substantiated by evidence, protoplasm is the name 
not of any one kind of thing, but of a multitude of things specifically differing 
in form, function,and substance. Ifso, however, the appellation, “ the Physical 
Basis of Life,” is a misnomer ; for not to speak of the implication that the 
basis of all life is purely physical, there is only a physical basis of this tissue 
and a physical basis of that, a physical basis of this species of living beings 
and a physical basis of that species,—but there is no one basis of all tissues 
and all species, from and by which all are built up, and through which all are 
reduced to unity. This part of the controversy has also an obvious bearing 
on Darwinism. 

As to difference in form, Dr. Stirling refers + to Stricker, a German 
physiologist, as stating that protoplasm varies almost infinitely in consis- 
tence, shape, and “structure” :—In consistence, it is sometimes so fluid 
as to be capable of forming in drops; sometimes semifluid and gelatinous, 
sometimes of considerable resistance. In shape—for to Stricker the cells 
are now protoplasm—we have club-shaped protoplasm, globe-shaped proto- 
plasm, cup-shaped protoplasm, bottle-shaped protoplasm, spindle-shaped 
protoplasm, branched, threaded, ciliated protoplasm, circle-headed proto- 
plasm ; flat, conical, cylindrical, longitudinal, prismatic, polyhedral, and 





* Axiochus, n. 15; inter Opera Platonis ; translated by Burges. 
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palisade-like protoplasm. In structure, again, it is sometimes uniform and 
sometimes reticulated into spaces that contain fluid.” But are these differ- 
ences specific or merely accidental? A typical species is a natural group, the 
individuals composing which are, on the one hand, differentiated from each 
other only by a given number of definite properties plus the effects that 
follow from them ; but, on the other hand, separated from the members of 
other species by differences running through their whole nature. Mere 
variation in form, if it cannot be connected with other differences more fun- 
damental, cannot be accepted as adequate ground for specific distinction. 
We are consequently thrown back on differences of composition and of 
function. « 

As to the second point, difference of composition—accepting the modern 
chemical theory—a chemical species is, confining ourselves to compounds, a 
collection of substances whose molecules are composed of the same elementary 
bodies combined in the same proportions 2nd quantities, and arranged in the 
same manner. A chemical compound, to be the same in species with 
another, must be composed of the same elements : thus, water and sulphuric 
acid are not specifically the same, because the one is composed of oxygen 
and hydrogen, and the other of sulphur, oxygen, and hydrogen. The 
elements must also be present in the same proportions: thus, ether and 
alcohol, although both composed only of carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen, are 
not the same in species, because the proportion of the carbon to the other 
two components is less in alcohol than in ether. If components and 
proportions are both the same, but the absolute quantity of the components 
present in each molecule of the compounds is not, the compounds will be 
specifically different : thus, oi] of turpentine and oil of lemons both contain 
the same elements, and these in the same proportions; but the absolute 
quantity of the elements contained in an oil of turpentine molecule is twice 
as great as that contained in an oil of lemon molecule. And even though 
elements, proportional quantities and absolute quantities should be the same, 
two compounds will still be counted specifically different if their components 
are differently arranged in their respective compound-molecules. Urea and 
cyanate of ammonia, racemic and tartaric acids, are cases in point. Now, it 
is admitted that the existence of these four requisites of unity of chemical 
species cannot be verified in the case of living protoplasm. The first two 
could be verified only by actual analysis ; the last two by reasoning on the 
results of actual analysis. But analysis of a living protoplast is impossible, 
both because it cannot be, for analytical purposes, disengaged from the formed 
matter which accompanies it, and, still more, because it would die in the 
process. The analysis would be an analysis of a dead, not of a living, pro- 
toplast ; and if the phenomena of life depend on the chemical constitution 
of protoplasm, then when the protoplasm dies its chemical constitution must 
be changed. The assertion that all protoplasm is chemically identical is, 
therefore, an assumption without evidence. It is also an assumption against 
evidence. For, although the chemical identity of all living protoplasts can- 
not be established or negatived directly, it can be tested indirectly by the 
use of re-agents. The same compounds under the same circumstances behave 
with the same re-agents in the same way. But, “ with — to ms action 
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of re-agents, these must be denied to produce the like results on the various 
forms of protoplasm. ‘With reference to temperature, for instance, Kiihne 
reports that the movements of the amevba are arrested in iced water; while, 
in the same medium, the ova of the trout furrow famously, but are arrested 
even in a warmed room.”* That two samples of unknown chemical consti- 
tution react in the same way with a re-agent—that, for instance, they give 
black precipitates with sulphuretted hydrogen--does not prove them to be 
chemically identical. But that they do not react in the same way is, if the 
experiment has been properly made, of itself proof conclusive that they are 
chemically different. And as to the chemical species of living protoplasts, 
if nutrition be regarded as the continual formation, by the matter of the 
protoplast, of exceedingly unstable combinations, the decomposition of which 
produces effete matter, then, inasmuch as the effete matter resulting from the 
activity of some protoplasts chemically differs specifically from that resulting 
from the activity of others, the chemical nature of the protoplasts themselves 
must be held to be specifically different. Even though they could be analyzed 
exactly—they can be roughly analyzed, as far as elements and proportions go 
-—and found to consist of the same elements in precisely the same propor- 
tions, the absolute quantity and manner of arrangement in one case might be 
very different from what it is in another. 

Difference in function, on which we have now to say a few words, is of 
greater importance than the preceding differences in themselves ; for life, 
phenomenally considered, is a matter of function. By function we mean 
that in doing or suffering which the subject of the function is normally a 
means toanend. This end may be either the execution of some movement, 
or the formation of concrete things, as osseous, cartilaginous, or nervous 
matter. The concrete things produced in virtue of a function may, again, 
either be unlike that by which they are formed, as in the three examples 
just instanced, or they may be specifically identical with it. Between the 
movements of different protoplasts, regarded merely as movements, there has 
not, as yet, been fcund any difference which can be looked on as specific. 
But the matter is otherwise when we come to consider the concrete things 
which these protoplasts produce ; for functions, it is almost unnecessary to 
say, are discriminated by the differences between what they form : thus, to 
form bone is one function, to form blood another ; and these functions are 
specifically distinct, since the things produced are so. Specific functional 
distinctions between protoplasts show themselves, in the first place, when we 
examine the formed matter which they respectively produce. Not only is 
this formed matter unlike the protoplasts by which it is formed—which 
would be nothing to the point—but that produced by some protoplasts is 
specifically different from that produced by others ; from which we may 
justly conclude specific difference of function between the protoplasts them- 
selves. Thus we have bone protoplasts, which produce the formed matter of 
bone ; muscle protoplasts, fat protoplasts, keratogene or horny-tissue-forming 
protoplasts, pigment protoplasts, nerve protoplasts, protoplasts of all the 
other tissues, each producing only its own kind of tissue, and uninterchange- 
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able with the rest. If the protoplasts which form different tissues themselves 
differ in chemical constitution, then they belong to distinct chemical, as well 
as to distinct physiological, species ; if they are of the same chemical con- 
stitution, the fact that they do produce different tissues is only the more 
remarkable, and seems the more to demand some higher and regulative 
principle for its explanation. But besides producing formed matter, which 
is unlike themselves, protoplasts also produce other protoplasts which are 
like themselves ; and this they do either immediately—by subdividing, or 
by sending forth processes which, detaching themselves afterwards, become 
distinct protoplasts—or mediately, a long and complicated series of inter- 
mediate changes and productions intervening. By immediate reproduction 
protoplasts produce only other “protoplasts identical in species with them- 
selves.* Bone protoplasts will produce only bone protoplasts ; fat protoplasts 
arise from fat protoplasts ; if a protoplast, whose function it is to form this 
or that special tissue, subdivides or sends out processes, the resulting proto- 
plasts have the function of forming only the same kind of tissue—except, 
perhaps, in certain abnormal conditions of the system or the protoplast. In 
mediate reproduction the course of things is very different, but the lesson it 
teaches is the same. An acorn, itself the offspring of this or that species of 
oak, contains within itself a minute protoplast which, through the instru- 
mentality of a series of changes almost infinite in complexity, produces 
another protoplast possessed of powers like its own. The acorn is embedded 
in the ground ; the little protoplast, supplied with nourishment, divides and 
subdivides almost ad infinitum. But it does not immediately produce 
protoplasts similar to itself ; on the contrary, it loses its identity in giving 
birth to protoplasts capable of forming the various tissues of the future oak. 
The plant rises above the ground ; it grows to a tree ; it flowers and fructifies, 
and new acorns come to maturity on it ; and each of these contains a minute 
protoplast, from which will grow a tree of the same species as that which 
produced the parent acorn. Then has the first protoplast produced another 
like itself, and the process of mediate reproduction is complete. Now, the 
definition of a botanical or zoological species is, that it is a collection of 
living individuals which may, as far as botany or zoology is concerned, be 
believed to have been derived from a common ancestor. Individuals, conse- 
quently, which cannot be believed to have been derived from a common 
ancestor, belong to different species. All protoplasts, therefore, which by 
mediate reproduction produce organisms differing in species, must themselves 
also be held specifically to differ, inasmuch as they cannot be believed to have 
been derived from a common ancestor ; and the same reservation which, on 
the Darwinian theory, is necessary to save specific distinction of plants 
and animals, is sufficient to save specific distinction of their producing 
protoplasts. 

Thus far of the specific non-identity of all protoplasm. We now come to 
Mr. Huxley’s second conclusion, on which we cannot do better than quote 
his own words :— 


No very abstruse argumentation is needed, in the first place, to prove that 
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that the powers, or faculties of all kinds of living matter, divers as they may 
be in degree, are substantially similar in kind. 

Goethe has condensed a survey of all the powers of mankind into the weil- 
known epigram— 

“ Warum treibt sich das Volk so und schreicht ? Es will sich ernahren 


Kinder zeugen, and die nahren so gut es vermag. 
+ * & * * ~ * # 


Weiter bringt es kein Mensch, stell’ er sich wie er auch will.” 


-In physiological language this means, that all the multifarious and com- 
plicated activities of man are comprehensible under three categories. Either 
they are immediately directed towards the maintenance and developement of 
the body, or they effect transitory changes in the relative positions of different 
parts of the body, or they tend towards the continuance of the species. Even 
those manifestations of intellect, of feeling, and of will, which we rightly 
name the higher faculties, are not excluded from this classification, inasmuch 
as to everyone but the subject of them they are known only as transitory 
changes in the relative position of parts of the body. Speech, gesture, and 
every other form of human action, are, in the long run, resolvable into mus- 
cular contraction, and muscular contraction is but a transitory change in 
the relative position of the parts of a muscle. But the scheme, which is 
large enough to embrace the activities of the highest form of life, covers all 
those of the lower creatures.—Fort. Rev., Feb. 1869, p. 130. 

“This,” remarks Dr. Stirling, referring to the quotation from Goethe, 
“means, quite literally translated, ‘Why do the folks make such a pother 
and stir? They want to feed themselves, get children, and them feed them 
as best they can: no man does more, let him do as he may!’ This really is 
Mr. Huxley’s sole proof for his classification of the powers of man. Is it 
sufficient ? Does it not apply rather to the birds of the air, the fish of the 
sea, and the beasts of the field, than to man. ... To elevate the passing 
whim of mere literary Lawne into a cosmical axiom and a proof in place—this 
we cannot help adding to the other productions here, in which Mr. Huxley 
appears against himself.”* Further, this classification being inaccurate, it 
was to be supposed that the higher powers of man would, more energetically 
than the others, resist being comprehended under it. The reader will have 
noticed the mere fetch—for it is nothing more—by which Mr. Huxley 
brings intellect, feeling, and will under movement. They can even appa- 
rently be classified as movements only by excluding the knowledge which 
those who possess them have of them. But to do this is simply to exclude 
intellect, feeling, and will themselves. To say that to others than the 
subjects of them mental phenomena are known only as transitory changes in 
the relative position of parts of the body, is a way of speaking so grossly 
and evidently inaccurate as scarcely to be misleading, for it confounds the 
mental phenomena themselves with the outward bodily movements by which 
they are or may be accompanied. These mental phenomena cannot be 
known as movements—for they are not movements—and a thing cannot 
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be known as what it is not. We know the feelings of others, not as move- 
ments which they are, but through movements which they produce, and 
these movements are to us signs of feelings only in so far as we have our- 
selves experienced feelings similar in kind. 

Let it, however, be granted that the intellectual, volitional, and sensitive 
phenomena which we experience in ourselves are due to properties of the 
living organism. No one who believes in the union of soul and body can, 
indeed, refuse to make the concession. The only result of its being made is, 
that the question whence did the organism—the living human being—get 
these properties at once presents itself for solution. Do they belong to it 
because its matter is combined witha soul, a spiritual principle ? Or do they 
result simply from the properties of its material constituents ? 

Here comes in Mr. Huxley’s third conclusion :— 


“ Carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen, are alllifeless bodies. Of these, 
carbon and oxygen unite in certain proportions and under certain conditions, 
and give rise to carbonic acid ; hydrogen and oxygen produce water ; nitrogen 
and hydrogen give rise to ammonia. These new compounds, like the ele- 
mentary bodies of which they are composed, are lifeless. But when they 
are brought together, under certain conditions they give rise to the still 
— complex body, protoplasm, and this protoplasm exhibits the phenomena 
of life. 

“T see no break in this series of steps in molecular complication, and am 
unable to understand why the language which is applicable to one term of 
the series may not be used of any of the others. . . . When hydrogen and 
oxygen are mixed in certain proportions, and an electric spark passed 
through them, they disappear, and a quantity of water, equal in weight 
to the sum of their weights, appears in their place. There is not the 
slightest parity between the passive and active powers of the water and those 
of the oxygen and hydrogen which have given rise to it. At 33° Fahrenhcit, 
and far below that temperature, oxygen and hydrogen are elastic, gaseous 
bodies, whose particles tend to rush away from one another with great force. 
Water, at the same temperature, is a strong though brittle solid, whose 
particles tend to cohere into definite geometrical shapes, and sometimes build 
up complex imitations of the most complex forms of vegetable foliage. 

“ Nevertheless, we call these, and many other strange phenomena, the 
properties of the water, and we do not hesitate to believe that, in some way 
or another, they result from the properties of the component elements of the 
the water. We do not assume that a something called “ aquosity” entered 
into and took possession of the oxide of hydrogen as soon as it was formed, 
and then guided the aqueous particles to their places in the facets of the 
crystal, or among the leaflets of the hoar-frost. On the contrary, we live in the 
hope and in the faith that, by the advance of molecular physics, we shall by- 
and-bye be able to see our way as clearly from the constituents of water to 
the properties of water as we are now able to deduce the operations of a 
watch from the form of its parts and the manner in which they are put 
together. . 

“Ts the case in any way changed when carbonic acid, water, and ammonia 
disappear, and in their place, under the influence of pre-existing, living 
protoplasm, an equivalent quantity of the matter of life makes its ap- 
pearance ? F 

“It is true that there is no sort of parity between the properties of the 
components and the properties of the resultant, but neither was there in the 
case of the water.”—Jort. Rev., pp. 139, 140. 
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So that Dr. Stirling, naturally enough, represented Mr. Huxley as de- 
claring that his life-matter, protoplasm, is due to chemistry.* Whereupon 
Mr. Huxley, much, apparently, to the surprise of Dr. Stirling, retorted ¢ that 
this was an utter misrepresentation ; that the idea of protoplasm being due 
to chemistry was in his judgment absurd ; and that “certainly I have never 
said anything resembling it.” “ One is pleased,” replies Dr. Stirling, = to 
think that Mr. Huxley has come to consider such an opinion ‘absurd.’ 
But — Certainly I have never said anything resembling it!’ Mr. Huxley, for 
aught I know, may have some quibble in his mind about the phrase ‘due to 
chemistry’ ; but he has always, and everywhere, for all that, described his 
life-matter as due to chemistry ;’ and here are a few examples.” Some portions 
of the passage last quoted are then brought forward in proof, after which Dr. 
Stirling proceeds :—* It is a pity to see a man in the position of Mr. Huxley 
so strangely forget himself... . It is not every gentleman who so lightly 
allows himself such heavy weapons as ‘ utter misrepresentations 7 and I can 
only say, as regards them all, that I am really sorry Mr. Huxley should have 
so indulged himself.” But Mr. Huxley, perhaps, had in his mind the positivist 
theory about properties. 

To the great body of those whose attention has been drawn to it, the main 
interest of this controversy about protoplasm lies in this, that on the deter- 
mination come to regarding it depends the answer to be given to the 
question, Do vital phenomena originate from protoplasm considered simply 
as a material substance, or do they postulate the presence of some higher 
agency? To evince the need for some such higher agency two lines of 
argument may be made use of.. Firstly, it may be argued that the pheno- 
mena presented by the individual protoplasts cannot be accounted for 
without having recourse to some higher agency. Secondly, it may be argued 
that the co-ordination of these protoplasts into an organism reveals the 
presence of such an agency. On this second line of argument, which is by 
far the stronger of the two, we have seen that Mr. Huxley hardly touches. 
But the greater stress he lays on the phenomena presented by the individual 
protoplast, and the less he attributes to the organism of protoplasts, the more 
does he seem to account for the totality of vital phenomena exhibited by an 
organism, by seeming to account for those exhibited by a single protoplast. 
Thence the bearing of the following passage on the general argument : — 


“ Kant defined the speciality of the living body to be that the parts exist 
for the sake of the whole, and the whole for the sake of the parts. But when 
Turpin and Schwann resolved the living body into an aggregation of quasi- 
independent cells, each, like a Torula, leading its own life and having its own 
laws of growth and development, the aggregation being dominated and kept 
working towards a definite end only by a certain harmony among the units, 
or by the superaddition of a controlling apparatus, such as a nervous system, 
this conception ceased to be tenable. The cell lives for its own sake, as well 
as for the sake of the whole organism; and the cells, which float in the 
blood, live at its expense, and profoundly modify it, are almost as much 
independent organisms as the Torule which float in beer-wort.”—-Cont. Rev., 
Dec. 1871, p. 33. 





* “ As Regards Protoplasm,” p. 58. 
+ Cont. Rev. Dec. 1871, p. 36. 
¢ “As Regards Protoplasm,” Preface, pp. 9-11. 
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A spoonful of yeast is composed of a multitude of distinct plants ; and 
each yeast-plant, or Torula, consists of only a single cell, which would 
continue to live even though all the other cells were removed ; but although 
the beer-wort is necessary to it, it is not necessary to the existence of the 
beer-wort. Now, an organism, in the language of Kant, is a being which is 
at once the cause and the effect of itself—a being of which the parts are 
possible only in their relation to the whole, of which the whole is possible 
only in its relation to the parts. A single yeast-cell would have been 
declared by Kant to be an organism, for this relation obtains between the 
parts and the whole of each individual cell. Mr. Huxley’s idea of protoplasm, 
says Dr. Stirling,* seems to be that it is, as it were, sv much ointment in a 
box, any part of which scooped out will be so much life-stuff, and as truly 
life-stuff as the whole. But, he adds, this is not the idea of the great 
German physiologists. Even those who have given up both cell-wall and 
nucleus as essential constituents of a cell, nevertheless require a certain 
measure of protoplasm, a protoplast, which in their eyes is the essential cell. 
“Schulze and Briicke and Kiihne . . . pretty well confine their attention, 
like Mr. Huxley, to the protoplasm. But . . . they refuse to give considera- 
tion to any mere protoplasm-shred which may not yet have ceased, perhaps, 
to exhibit all sign of contractility under the microscope, and demand a 
protoplasm-cell, . . . ‘Omnis cellula e cellula’ is the rubric they work 
under as much now as ever. The heart of a turtle, they say, is not a turtle ; 
so neither is a protoplasm-shred a protoplasm-cell.” But the same relation 
which obtains between the individual cell and its parts obtains also between 
an organism which, like the body of man, is composed of a multitude of 
cells, and the individual cells, which are its ultimate organized parts. The 
difference between a spoonful of yeast and a human body is, that the one is a 
heap of cells, the other an organism of cells. To take the example given in 
the above quotation, we are told that the blood-corpuscles profoundly 
modify the condition of the blood. This implies that if they were to cease 
to exist, the state of the blood would be different from what it is. But could 
such a change take place without the most serious injury to the system 
resulting? If it could not, the blood corpuscles are necessary to the 
organism. Conversely, the rest of the organism is of course necessary to the 
blood corpuscles, for they live and perform their normal offices only if supplied 
with proper nourishment, and this proper nourishment is contained in the 
fluid matter of the blood, which the whole organism is directly or indirectly 
engaged in providing and preserving in a proper condition. Again, that 
each cell lives also “for its own sake” is in no wise inconsistent with the 
dictum of Kant ; for the essence of the matter is, that it lives as well to 
subserve the esse or the melius esse of the rest. That the cells have their own 
laws of growth and development is essential to the idea of a means. Ifa 
thing had no properties in itself, it could be of no use to anything else ; and ° 
the individualization, so to say, of the ultimate organized parts which is 
effected by the cell-theory—the acknowledgment of the fact that they have 
each their own distinct laws of action—only makes their organization into 
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one whole the more remarkable. The more marked the individuality of each 
officer, the more noteworthy is the controlling power of the general. Let 
not the reader, moreover, imagine that Mr. Huxley explains anything when 
he refers the working together of the aggregation of cells to a harmony. 
The working together is the harmony; and the harmony, the working 
together, whether manifesting itself equably over the whole organism, or 
centring, as it were, in a nervous system, is what has to be explained. 

We have here endeavoured not only to indicate some of Dr. Stirling’s 
lines of argument, but also to bring out the relation of his Essay to the papers 
on “Yeast” and the “ Physical Basis of Life.” “ As Regards Protoplasm ” 
brims over with fact and reasoning, and is at the same time lightly and 
agreeably written. “Anything more complete and final in the way of 
refutation than this Essay,” Sir John Herschel pronounces, “I cannot well 
imagine.” It will well repay perusal. 











Irish Wits and Worthies ; including Dr. Lanigan, His Life and Times. By 
W. J. Firz-Parrick, Esq., LL.D. Dublin: James Duffy, Son, & Co. 
1873. 





HE chief interest of this work is of course centred in the life and times 
of Ireland’s great ecclesiastical historian, Dr. Lanigan. The want of 
such a work has been long felt ; but we may be well content to have waited 
so long, when we find that it has been undertaken by so able a writer as the 
biographer of Dr. Doyle. It is as a biographer, we think, that Mr. Fitz- 
Patrick excels, for he never forgets those small traits, and minute touches, 
which, however unimportant in themselves, contribute so much to the 
faithfulness and life of a biographical sketch. Like most biographers of merit, 
the author is by no means free from a certain amount of egotism, 
which here and there may perhaps tempt us to smile ; but this, as we think 
our readers will generally find, far from interfering with the interest of the 
work, does but serve to render the narrative more life-like and amusing. 

It must have been no easy task to form a correct estimate of Dr. Lanigan’s 
life and character, overshadowed as was the former by the cloud of mental 
disease which darkened his declining years, and the latter by the suspicion of 
false doctrine, which, fcr a time at least, although unjustly, obscured his 
prospects ; and it must have been a still less easy task to place this estimate 
successfully before the reader. We may, however, congratulate Mr. Fitz- 
Patrick on the result, although there are some things which we would have 
gladly seen omitted, others upon which the author, perhaps, is hardly qualified 
to form an opinion, and not a few passages of somewhat questionable taste. 

Dr. Lanigan’s boyhood in Cashel, his studies at the Irish College in Rome, 
his life in the University of Pavia, his return to Ireland owing to the wars of 
the First Napoleon, and his cold reception in his native land in consequence 
of his connection during his residence in Italy with Pietro Tamburini, who 
acted as promoter of the Heretical and Schismatical Synod of Pistoia, but 
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who must not be confounded with Tomaso Tamburini, the Jesuit author of 
a well-known Moral Theology, are all most interestingly and graphically 
described. But, as might have been expected, it is in his description of Dr. 
Lanigan’s after-life in Ireland that the author’s skill as a biographer is 
chiefly shown. His struggles to obtain employment, his intercourse with the 
wits and worthies of his day—and when has Ireland been without wits and 
worthies ?—with Richard Kirwan, and Denis Taaffe, and Dr. Drumgoole, 
and Father Michael Keogh, and others too numerous to mention, his 
labours as assistant librarian of the Royal Dublin Society, in connection 
with the uncongenial subjects of sheep, and hemp, and agricultnre, his 
writings under the signature of Irenreus, his attack on Jack Giffard, 
well known by his sobriquet’ of “the Dog in Office,” his efforts to resist 
the Veto, the characteristics of his “ Magnum opus,” the ever-deepening 
shadows of his sad mental disease, which at last completely darkened his 
splendid intellect, and brought him to the tomb—all these are successively 
placed before us as so many pictures of his life in Ireland. 
Speaking of Dr. Lanigan’s labours, Mr. Fitz-Patrick remarks :— 


“Since Lanigan lived and laboured, an immense flood of light has been 
shed on the history of Ireland, thanks to the investigations of O’Donovan, 
O’Curry, and other Celtic scholars ; and yet we are not aware that anything 
he has written has been invalidated by recent discoveries, or is at all incon- 
sistent with the present advanced state of knowledge on the subject” 
(ch. xxxiii., p. 235). 


And again : 


“Dr. Lanigan’s work has, on the whole, well stood the test of time and 
information supplied by recent discoveries. Eugene O’Curry’s able work, 
extending to upwards of 700 pages, “The MS. Materials of Irish History ” 
---one which finally deals with the ecclesiastical domain—fails to indicate any 
error of date or fact upon the part of Dr. Lanigan, although by no means un- 
willing to criticise him severely, as the general tone of the work warrants us 
in assuming” (ibid. p. 236). 


Mr.Fitz-Patrick had previously written at p. 233 :— 


“Wonderful as Dr. Lanigan’s research and multifarious illustrations must 
be considered, his skill of analysis and accuracy of erudition were still more 
wonderful. The work contained, perhaps, too large a mass of notes to present 
an artistic appearance ; but if not a neatly-formed mosaic, it was a strangely- 
built tower, which no assault could shake. Some peevish critics were found 
to object that ‘these notes constituted a very labyrinth, wherein the mind 
grows bewildered, and often loses sight of the principal figure or figures.’ But, 
on the other hand, it was impossible to view without admiration the depth 
of Dr. Lanigan’s sagacity, and the comprehensiveness of that grasp of thought 
ere it lost its tension ; while some kindly friend saw even grace in the curving 
digressions which frequently marked his up-hill progress ; and though the 
widening flood of his discourse often ran to a considerable distance, it 
always swept majestically round again to the original point of departure.” 


So, also, the amiable and accomplished Bishop of Ossory, Dr. Moran, 
observes of Dr. Lanigan :— 


_ “The most illustrious name on the roll of ecclesiastical historians of Ireland 
is that of Rev. John Lanigan. His critical remarks have contributed more 
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than those of any other writer to illustrate the early life of our Apostle” 
(p. 250). 

Nor are eulogies of Dr. Lanigan confined to Catholic writers ; he is held in 
equal esteem by Protestant authorities. Amongst others, Mr. Baring-Gould 
thus writes :— 


“T take Dr. Lanigan as my authority for dates, and I have a great opinion 
of his accuracy” (p. 251). 


We need not remind our readers that Dr. Lanigan, in his great work, while 
he has added to what is valuable in Usher, has also corrected the errors to be 
found in Harris’s supplemental letter, as well as those of Ledwich, Hanmer, 
Campbell, Cressy, Dempster, Dachery, and even of our own Dr. Milner. 

With regard to the charge of Jansenism brought against Dr. Lanigan, we 
certainly consider that Mr. Fitz-Patrick has perfectly succeeded in clearing 
him from it. Remembering, however, Dr. Lanigan’s connection with Tam- 
burini, we cannot help thinking that a little more humility on the good Doctor's 
part would not have been out of place, and that the author is somewhat 
unnecessarily severe on Dr. Hussey for the part he took in the matter ; for 
although undoubtedly mistaken, he seems to have acted conscientiously 
throughout. It must be borne in mind that in those days Jansenism was 
both vigorous and wide-spread, and all the more dangerous because it lurked 
within the Church’s borders, and tainted with its hidden poison even many 
learned and good men. The startling allusion to the almost abject poverty 
of a relative of the “sparkling,” and “brilliant,” and “ potential” Dr. Hussey, 
with his “ éclat,” and “ jewelled hand,” is in very bad taste, and quite uncalled 
for. By the way, Mr. Fitz-Patrick seems to be fond of alluding to bishops’ 
“ jewelled hands ;” but is he correct in speaking of the “ richly jewelled hand” 
of Innocent XIII.? We had always thought that the only ring worn by the 
successors of the Fisherman of Galilee was the Fisherman’s Ring, which, if 
we mistake not, is formed of a cameo, not a jewel. 

If Dr. Lanigan was no Jansenist, it is equally certain that he was no 
Gallican. Thus we are told, at p. 230, that he gave Fleury’s “ Ecclesiastical 
History” no quarter. At p. 215, vol. iv. of his great work, he applies the 
epithets “nonsense” and “lie” to some of Fleury’s flights ; and at p. 269 
he accuses him of suppression, disingenuousness, and an absence of discrimina- 
tion—a grave indictment against any historian ! 

We mentioned above that there were some things in this work which we 
would gladly have seen omitted. Amongst these is the report, published in 
the Appendix, upon the alleged mal-administration of the Irish College at 

tome by the Fathers of the Society of Jesus. The author admits that “ the 
tone of some of the statements is, perhaps, unnecessarily severe, and evinces 
an animus imbibed but from contemporary events and revolutions.” (Appendix, 
p- 307.) But he justifies its publication in the following words: “An 
historic writer has often an irksome duty to discharge; he must needs 
struggle to suppress all temptation to suppression, when, as in the present 
case, fear may arise lest some few should deprecate what many will hail with 
interest” (p. 27). As a further justification, he writes in the Appendix as 
follows (p. 306) :-— 
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“There will be persons found, no doubt, including ecclesiastics, to censure us 
for ‘ re-opening a question which the restoration of Jesuits in 1814 closed.’ 
But it is not we who re-open the question, nor did that act of grace close it. 
All enlightened divines, secular and regular, are for full ventilation of that 
interesting point ; and candour has equally distinguished both sides. The 
revelations made by Father Theiner, Prefect of the Secret Archives of the 
Vatican, led Father Roothaan, General of the Jesuits, to write a long letter to 
Father de Revignan, dated December, 1852, urging him, as his biographer 
says, to write a book on Clement XIII. and Clement XIV., the high-minded 
champion and the reluctant destroyer of the Society ; and he proposed to give 
glory to the former, and to justify the latter, and to show that on this point, 
as on all others, the expression of the Comte de Maistre, which he took for 
his motto, is verified, and that the Popes have need of nothing but the truth.” 


Now, we are certainly no friends to any kind of suppression of facts, however 
painful, whenever truth is at stake, or when the object which a writer has 
in view may be served by their disclosure ; but in the present instance we 
can find absolutely no reason at all for the publication of a report which not 
only throws very little light on the history of the suppression of the Jesuits, 
or upon the life of Dr. Lanigan, but which abounds in frivolous accusations 
and statements, which, according to the author’s own admission, are perhaps 
unnecessarily severe, and coloured by contemporary events and revolutions. 
In a work on the “ Wits and Worthies” of Ireland it is singularly out of 
place. More than this, its publication is exceedingly inopportune at a time 
when the enemies of the Church are more than ever embittered against the 
heroic sons of S. Ignatius, and will only be too glad to catch at any straw 
that can be brought to tell against them. The Society of Jesus, although it 
had one of God’s Saints for its founder, and has ever been remarkable for the 
saintliness of its members, is still a human institution, and therefore subject 
to human infirmities and failings ; but there is a time to speak and a time 
to be silent, and certainly this is not the time to revive the memory of past 
differences ; still less so, when those very differences were, if not the result of, 
at least deeply tinged by, unjust prejudices against the Society. The allusion 
to Father Theiner’s work is equally unhappy, for it is no secret that that 
work has been generally considered ill-timed and ill-advised, and that it has 
only embittered the question without throwing any new light of importance 
upon it. 

We have got another fault to find with our author. He sometimes speaks 
with too great confidence, as if priding himself on his superior knowledge 
when a little more acquaintance with his subject would have shown him the 
incorrectness of some of his own statements. Thus, for instance, speaking 
of the too well-known Synod of Pistoia, he says :— 

“To many ecclesiastics its history is but imperfectly known. Ranke dis- 
misses it in two lines, and it is altozether ignored by Reeves and others 
in their histories of the Church. This seems the more strange, inasmuch as 


the daring character of the Council within so short a distance of the capital of 
Christendom and centre of unity, excited at the time a wonderful sensation” 


(p. 51). 


Mr. Fitz-Patrick is evidently not aware that, although Ranke may dismiss 
the Synod in two lines,—his history, it must be remembered, is exceedingly 
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condensed—and, although it is ignored by Reeves and others in their histories 
of the Church—ecelesiastics of the present day derive their knowledge of 
Church history from some higher source than Ranke or Reeves. Besides, 
there is hardly a theological student who has completed his course without 
having had his attention drawn to the many errors of the Synod of Pistoia ; 
for however limited his knowledge of Church history may be, he cannot fail 
to come across the Synod and its errors in his theological course. 

Another fault which, although small, we can hardly pass over is, that the 
author in aiming at effect not unfrequently makes use of epithets which leave 
an unpleasant, if not an incorrect impression upon the reader’s mind. Thus, 
at p. 378 he speak of the noviciate of the Order of Charity as “ chilling.’ 
He means, of course, to contrast the austerities of convent life with the fasci- 
nations of the world ; but surely “ chilling” and “charity” are words which 
do not go well together. 

Notwithstanding these few blemishes, we heartily recommend Mr. 
Fitz-Patrick’s new work to the Catholic public, and indeed to all who are 
interested in Ireland’s “ Wits and Worthies.” 

In conclusion, as an instance of the pleasant way in which the work is for 
the most part written, we extract the following account of Richard Kirwan, 
the accomplished President of the Royal Irish Academy (p. 123). 


“Kirwan never lost his priestly aspect” (he had entered in early life the 
noviciate of the Jesuits, although he afterwards, unfortunately, abjured the 
faith) “ and to the end of his long life was always to be seen wrapped in a sacer- 
dotal cloak. This he did not relinquish, even in the house, no more than his 
hat—a strange cross between Guy Fawkes and Dr. Troy’s. In this garb he 
did the honours of reception at their brilliant conversaziones, which Dublin 
still remembers with delight. They had previously been held in London, 
and were regularly attended by Dr. Priestley, Horne Tooke, Sir George 
Banks, and Mrs. Macaulay. Records of the conversation are still preserved 
in the MS. of the late Martin Dean, Esq., of Galway. In Dublin he resided 
in Cavendish Row, and each Wednesday, at six o’clock, was the time appointed 
for the admission of his friends. ‘ At seven, the knocker,’ observes a citizen, 
‘was removed from the hall-door, and this was the signal that he was not to 
be seen ; for he felt disinclined to disturb his guests with introductions or 
the noise of the knocker. Those already admitted were entertained with 
refreshments, but, above all, with conversation enriched by extensive know- 
ledge, travei, and intercourse with the most remarkable men of the age. 
Mr. Kirwan reclined on a sofa, rolled in a cloak, and another thrown over his 
lower limbs, his hat on, a long screen behind him, and a blazing fire before 
him, no matter whether winter or the dog-days. He always solicited per- 
mission to weay his hat, and was allowed this privilege even in courts of 
justice ; nay, he wore it at the levée which he constantly attended in his 
capacity of Inspector-General of his Majesty’s Mines.” So consistently 
anxious was he to keep up the supply of caloric, that if accosted in the 
street by the Viceroy himself, he would eagerly push on, and, unless his 
friend joined him at the same rapid pace, there was no chance of one word 
of conversation.” 
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Christianity and Positivism. A Series of Lectures to the Times on 
Natural Theology and Apologetics. By James McCosn, D.D., LL.D., 
President of the College of New Jersey, Princeton. London : 
Macmillan & Co. 1871. 


[—D* McCOSH, who has left Great Britain for the United States, is one 

of the steadiest and most judicious of British writers on Psychology 
and Metaphysics. “Christianity and Positivism,” an English reprint of a 
course of lectures delivered by him in the spring of last year in the Union 
(Presbyterian) Theological Séminary, New York, on the manner of answering 
a number of infidel objections and difficulties, will be especially interesting 
to those who have made themselves acquainted with his previous publications. 
He here makes application of his philosophical principles to the religious 
needs of the present day, in so far as Natural Theology is concerned ; and to 
the two divisions of the series in which this subject is treated of (“ Christianity 
and Physical Science,” and “ Christianity and Mental Science”) he adds a 
third* (“Christianity and Historical Investigation”), which deals with the 
historical evidences of Christianity. These subjects are considered popularly 
and with reference to current difficulties which have arisen out of the partial 
descent into public thought of the physical theory of evolution, the specula- 
tions of Mr. Milland Mr. Herbert Spencer, and the attacks which have been 
made on the authenticity of the Old and New Testaments, and especially of 
the Gospel narrative. The lectures were addressed to young men; their 
title, “ Lectures to the Times,” is not belied by their character. They are 
not, of course, without their faults, but that the author has taken care to keep 
himself well read in the latest contributions to the solution of the difficulties 
and objections which he has undertaken to discuss is evidenced by, for 
instance, the fact that he has made himself acquainted with Mr. Wallace’s 
then recent opposition to Mr. Darwin, with Mr. Mivart’s book on the 
“Genesis of Species,” and even with Dr. Frankland’s experiments on 
Spontaneous Generation, the results of which were published in “‘ Nature ” 
only in the beginning of 1871. Mr. Mivart’s criticisms on Darwin’s 
conclusions from Natural Selection he calls “ formidable objections, supported 
as they are by an array of facts by an accomplished naturalist” (p. 350¢). 
A surprisingly large amount of ground is covered; and, at the same time, 
the topics dealt with are handled with a lightness of style which will be 
somewhat unexpected by those who know Dr. McCosh only by such works 
as his treatise on the “ Method of the Divine Government ; frequently, also, 
with an aptness and force of illustration which materially assists the argu- 
ment in carrying conviction to the mind. Occasionally, however, the 
argument itself is rhetorical rather than logical ; the style is not unfrequently 
forced ; and the author brings himself too prominently forward. 





* Pp, 220—340, 

+ Mr. Darwin himself, in the last edition of his “ Origin of Species ” 
(1872), also speaks of them as a “formidable array, illustrated with admi- 
rable art and force by a distinguished zoologist” (p. 176). 
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By Positivism, Dr. McCosh does not understand the peculiar system of 
Auguste Comte, but—distinguishing Positivism from Comtism—the system 
of thought of which Professor Huxley is perhaps the best living representa- 
tive. The basis of this system is what is commonly called phenomenism, 
according to which human reason in its speculative efforts ought to aim 
solely at presenting the world of phenomena in scientific unity ; and this it 
is endeavoured to do by means of the theory of evolution, which binds the 
different parts of the system together, and gives it at least an appearance of 
theoretical consistency. Positivism, therefore, will be deprived of its power 
as a system by successful attacks on either (1) the denial of knowledge of 
the supersensible, which forms its speculative groundwork ; (2) the theory 
of evolution, by means of which it is carried out into detail, and bound 
together into an apparent scientific unity ; (3) the utilitarian theory of 
morals, which alone is compatible with positions essential to the Positivist 
system ; (4) the historical speculations by which it has been attempted to 
dispose of Christianity as an historical religion, so leaving Positivism to be 
the religion in the future; or (5) the arguments by which it has been 
endeavoured to show that, the historical evidences apart, the doctrines of 
Positivism and of Christianity respectively are in themselves such that the 
first can, and the second cannot, be the guide of future human progress, 

Dr. McCosh assails Positivism by each of these five lines of argument ; 
and in his sixth lecture gives us to see why he has entitled his book 
“ Christianity and Positivism,” and how, in attacking Positivism, a field of 
battle is selected whereon defeat will, to all antagonists of religion, be fatal. 
It is, he tells us, of no use for any one now a days to trouble his mind about 
the old Unitarian Rationalism of the last century. It is now us torpid as it 
once was active. No party which at present has any hold on the higher 
class of minds would accept its defeat as decisive against itself. It confes- 
sedly could not stand, and gave place to a “showy intuitionalism.” A 
delightfully unorthodox interpretation of isolated passages of Holy Scripture 
was once the strong drink of minds comparatively strong; it is now the 
sickly beverage of weak-minded clergymen who are afraid to go any farther, 
and try to run with the hare and hunt with the hounds. The “ showy intui- 
tionalism,” again, had in itself no root of permanent vitality, for which 
reason it was succeeded by a vague and misty sentimentalism. And this 
sentimentalism is now showing itself destined to full before Positivism. 
When, therefore, we would oppose ourselves to the denial of dogmatic 
Christianity, it is Positivism that must be the point of attack; and, Posi- 
tivism once overthrown, we shall be carried on to the affirmation of Chris- 
tianity, orthodox and dogmatic, without its being any longer possible to halt 
in any of the exploded errors intermediate between that capital error and 
the truth. To accept as antagonists the elder Rationalism, which is now a 
matter of ancient history, or the showy Intuitionalism, or the misty Senti- 
mentalism, would be only to squander energy, waste time, fight with shadows ; 
as systems, they are dead or dying, and Positivism is absorbing into itself 
whatever in them is worth answering now. All that it is necessary to do 
with respect to these intermediate errors is to separate the precious and the 
vile, to show that certain parts of them really belong naturally to Christianity, 
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while certain other parts belong as naturally to Positivism ; and to defend 
the first and attack the second. These are no really common doctrines 
among the different phases of infidelity. 

But, it may be added, there are no really common doctrines between the 
different phases of infidelity only because there are no strictly common. 
doctrines whatever. So-called “common doctrines,” “doctrines held in 
common by a plurality of denominations of Christians,” and so on, are 
common only materially and de facto. They are not common formally and 
de jure.. The doctrine, for instance, of the existence of a living God is not 
a doctrine which finds its expression in Deism. The God of: the Deist is, it 
has been well said, like the idgls of the Gentiles, the work of the hands of | 
men, and has ears and hears not, and a mouth and speaks not. The assertion 
of a universal reign of mechanical laws in the present,* joined with the 
assertion of miracles in the past, is like new wine in old bottles. The 
acknowledgment of the Dogmatic Principle—the principle that religious 
doctrines are not matters of indifference, but have a definite bearing on the 
position of their holders in the Divine sight—in exact logic involves the 
reprobation of private judgment.t And the admission that a Revelation has 
been made to man carries with it the acceptance of the Dogmatic Principle, 
for it is preposterous to imagine that Almighty God determined, indeed, to 
make a Revelation, but when He came actually to do so found that after all 
He really had nothing particular to say.t The Dogmatic Principle carries with 
it the idea of a teaching, and therefore of a visible, Church ; the idea of a visible 
Church involves the Sacramental Principle. Religion implies Theology, for 
Theology is the science of Religion ; and Theology implies Dogmatic Evolution.§ 
And similarly of other doctrines ; so that, if we would speak with precision, 
there are no doctrines which are in reality common, for the plain reason that 
every doctrine has leanings and connections which carry it out of the sphere 
of common doctrines. It is impossible to mediatize Christian dogmas. They 
are not bricks, which any one may pick up to build his house with ; they are 
not inert matter, which any system indifferently may assimilate. They are 
living creatures. They have each their individual tendencies and modes of 
activity ; they need each its proper food, and cannot live without a congenial 
atmosphere to breathe in, They are parts of an organism. 





* See Dustin Review, April, 1872, p. 339. 
t+ “The true root of Popery is the supposed necessity of Orthodoxy.” 
Blanco White, “ Observations on Heresy,” Letter I. 
t “Tracts for the Times,” No. 85. 
§ Hampden, Bampton Lectures, Lecture I. 
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Biological Science in Relation to Religious Belief. Being the Introductory 
Address delivered at St. Mary’s Hospital Medical School, Oct. 2, 1871. 
By Atrrep Meapows, M.D., M.R.C.P. London: Henry Renshaw, 
356, Strand. 1871. 


HE party which, sheltering itself under the name of science, attacks the 
received religious beliefs’ has two advantages over those who defend 
them. In the first place, fear, as the Holy Scripture tells us, is a betrayal of — 
the succours which reason offers, in consequence of which many most excel- 
lent people who know nothing whatever about physical science are, precisely 
for that reason, terrified the more by so-called “scientific” objections to 
Christianity ; and it is therefore a royal road to notoriety to give them a 
good sound fright by means of some unverified speculation, which is, very 
probably, in the state in which Dr. Kopp declares chemistry to have been 
some time ago—namely, “in its babyhood, and talking most pernicious 
nonsense.” In the second place, the power of mere words is great ; and the 
growing tendency to apply the word “science” almost exclusively to the 
secular sciences, and the terms “ scientific men” and “men of science” to 
those who cultivate them, tends to throw into the shade the scientific character 
of theology. It then becomes possible to speak of science and religion as 
things distinct and contradistinguished one against another ; and, this once 
done, an ulterior fallacy creeps in, and it becomes possible to say that in 
such or such a question science is on one side and religion on the other, the 
fact commonly being that some physicists are opposed to commonly received 
beliefs, and that in their opposition they are in turn opposed by other 
physicists on grounds of physical science itself. In this connection we 
notice, and have great pleasure in noticing, Dr. Meadows’ sensible and 
healthy address, in which he briefly runs over the principal biological mixed 
questions. 

Remarking that “some people seem to take a special delight in talking 
about the conflict between science and religion,” he utterly repudiates the 
notion that they can be in opposition: speculative thought may, and very 
possibly will, be frequently at variance with revealed truth, but not science, 
and still less the demonstrated facts of science.* He will neither absolutely 
affirm nor absolutely deny that man is descended from the lower animals by 
means of natural selection ; nor, not having received a theological training, 
does he enter into the bearings of the Darwinian hypothesis on the first 
chapters of Genesis ; but, he says, if it is true— 


‘and I must say it is a long way from being proved as yet—it does not 
appear to me in the least degree to affect man’s present dignity, or his re- 
sponsibilities to his conscience or his God. These are in no way touched by 
his mode of origin, for they rise out of his present condition. . . . People 
tell us sometimes that Christianity must be a myth, because the Bible makes 
man such a noble act of creative power, whereas science, they say, shows him 
to have been descended lineally from a marine ascidian. . . . To all which I 





* p. 14, 
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can only reply that Christianity is certainly not based on any exalted estimate 
of man’s corporeal origin ; on the contrary, the same authority which tells me 
he is to be saved actually makes him of meaner origin than do these specu- 
lators, for in that book I read, not, certainly, that man came from a marine 
ascidian, but that he was formed out of the dust of the earth.” * 


A lower origin still, undeniably. 

But, even granting for a moment that the higher organisms were evolved 
out of a few lower forms, it must be remembered that this is only a part of 
the evolution system. For whence did these lower forms themselves come ? 
On this subject, as some of our readers will no doubt remember, Sir William 
Thomson, in his address before: the British Association, hazérded the suppo- 
sition that they may have dropped down to the earth from nobody knows 
where, carried on meteoric stones. About this queer fancy—which, even if 
it were accepted, would not account for the origin of life, but merely remove 
it out of sight—Dr. Meadows very justly says :— 


“T really think, if scientific men can gravely put forward such wild and 
visionary notions as these, to use an expression suggested by Sir William 
himself, then the sooner we look elsewhere than to science for explanations 
of these phenomena the better it will be. It may be, as he says, that such 
an hypothesis ‘ is not unscientific ;’ all I can say is, that if it be not, so much 
the worse for science” (p. 21). 


And respecting Professor Tyndall’s idea, that life may have been from the 
first potentially contained in the fiery nebular mass which was the beginning 
of things, he says :— 


“ Now that such an hypothesis as this should be gravely put forward in 
such terms by a man in Professor Tyndall’s position is, I think, a most 
lamentable thing ; and I would seriously warn you who are just beginning 
your career of scientific study against being led away by such a flighty—for 
I cannot call it scientific—use of the imagination ” (p. 20). 


On the subject of the nature of life, which is bound up with that of its 
origin, Dr. Meadows tells us that “ undoubtedly the Scotch verdict of ‘not 
proven’ must be accepted as against the physical hypothesis ; for as yet 
there is not on record, so far as I know, a single experiment or observation 
in support of it” (p. 24). But while he regards the physical theory of life 
as evidenceless, he will not go so far as to say that it is necessarily opposed 
to religion. : 


“The history of scientific beliefs is full of instructive lessons in this 
respect, and we cannot yet afford to dogmatize too narrowly on the connection 
of science with Christianity in such a manner as to make the one dependent 
upon the other. This much, however, I do know, that on the principle which 
I have already enunciated, not even the clearest proof of the so-called 
physical basis of life, nor the actual demonstration of any single fact in 
science, however much it might seem to contradict my most cherished beliefs, 
would have the smallest effect in shaking my faith in the fundamental truths 
of Christianity. Regarded from a religious stand-point, it matters nothing 
to me whether the functions of my body, or the growth of a tree, are per- 
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he 
formed in obedience to what is called a physical or a vital law ; neither am 
I concerned to know whether I sprang from a marine ascidian or from 
nothing ; for I know that all laws and all matter, whether in the vegetable 
or the animal kingdom, the organic or the inorganic worlds, must have 
originated from the great Lawgiver, and that He saw that they were good ” 
(pp. 27, 28). 


Here, it is unnecessary to say, we cannot altogether follow Dr. Meadows. 
The physical theory of life is, if it be extended to mental life, incompatible 
with Christianity, inasmuch as it involves either Materialism or the 
“ Philosophy of Nescience.” It will, however, have been noticed that in this 
address the author speaks sometimes as a biologist, as when he gives his 
opinion as to the state of the scientific evidence on the questions on which he 
touches, sometimes as a theologian, as when he asserts this or that conclusion 
to be compatible or incompatible with the Christian Revelation ; but it is 
only when he speaks as a biologist that he speaks with authority ; and then 
alone, consequently, can we lay much stress on his utterances. 





Lessons in Elementary Anatomy. By St. Georce Mivart, F.R.S., &c., 
Lecturer on Comparative Anatomy at St. Mary’s Hospital, Author of 
“The Genesis of Species.” London: Macmillan & Co. 1873. 


E have great pleasure in noticing this useful and opportune hand- 
book, intended by its author, in the first place, “ for teachers and for 
earnest students of both sexes, not‘already acquainted with human anatomy ;” 
and, in the second place, “for students in medicine, and generally for those 
acquainted with human anatomy, but desirous of learning its more significant 
relations to the structures of other animals.” The book thus possesses a 
distinctive character, and occupies a place unfilled by any work with which 
we are acquainted ; nor do we doubt but that it will prove extremely useful. 
It contains about 500 duodecimo pages, clearly printed, without waste of 
space. The text is illustrated by over 400 woedcuts, which are lettered, not, 
as is too often ‘the ‘case, with unmeaning 1, 2, 3, 4’s, ‘or equally unmeaning 
a, b, c, d’s, but with initial or guiding letters of the names of the parts shown 
by the woodcuts, 

Although entitled “ Lessons in Elementary Anatomy,” and in fact divided 
into twelve lessons, the style is much more compressed than the title would 
lead the reader to anticipate, and the amount of matter in a lesson far exceeds 
what could be carried away from a sitting. The arrangement of the subject- 
matter is as follows :—The first lesson gives a general account of the human 
body, and also of the principal divisions of the animal kingdom, for “it is 
clear from the nature of the case that man’s body can be comprehended only 
by means of an extensive acquaintance with the bodies of otheranimals. . . , 
The exclusive study of man’s body, though sufficient for the mere art of the 
surgeon, has led to quite erroneous estimates of the nature and meaning of 
parts of it ; errors corrected only though the general science of organic forms, 
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i.e. the science of Morphology.” The next five lessons treat of the internal 
skeleton—of Osteology, of the bones, which demand an exceptionally minute 
consideration, both as being the framework on which the rest of the organism 
is built, and as being its most durable portion. “ Parts of the skeleton, or 
casts of such, are all we possess of a vast number of animals formerly existing 
in the world, but now entirely extinct ; a good knowledge of the skeleton 
must therefore be of great utility to those interesested in Paleontology.” 
The other six chapters treat respectively of “The External Skeleton,” .e., 
the skin and its appendages, as hair, horns, feathers, &c., “The Muscles,” 
“The Nervous System,” “The Circulating System,” “The Alimentary 
System,” and “ The Excretory Organs.” The conclusion of this last lesson or 
chapter is a recapitulation in Which are summarized the points of difference 
between man and the brutes. ¥ 

A biological student may take for his subject either the whole world of 
living beings, or one of the two great kingdoms—the kingdom of plants or 
that of animals—into which it is divided, or some particular species, say the 
human. Whichever he does, he may consider the living beings whieh he has 
chosen for consideration either statically or dynamically. He will consider 
them dynamically, if he examines the laws of their growth and development, 
the development and functions of the parts of which they are composed. He 
will, on the other hand, consider them statically only, if he simply takes the 
body of a plant or animal as the chemist or crystallographer takes a lump of 
nitre or salt, and endeavours to ascertain what it is, without troubling him- 
self to enquire how it came to be, or to what use it is adapted. If he elect 
to do this, he may yet take either of two points of view. He may, like the 
chemist, occupy himself chiefly in investigating the nature of the matter of 
which the tissues are formed. He may busy himself in answering such 
questions as, What is the chemical composition of bone, of muscle, of 
nervous matter?—what are its reactions with heat, with light, with 
electricity ? He would in such a case be studying the physics and the 
chemistry of living beings. On the contrary, he may examine chiefly their 
form, the manner in which their parts are arranged, and in this case he will 
be a student of Anatomy, the science which treats of the structure of living 
beings. By structure, however, we may mean either the minute structure 
which is revealed only through the microscope, or the relatively massive 
structure which can be discerned by the naked eye. Of the use of the 
microscope the older anatomists of course knew nothing. Had they been 
acquainted with it, they would no doubt have included the minute along with 
the massive structure in their anatomical treatises ; but they could not do 
so; and, partly from the tradition thus established, partly from microscopy 
being a special study, the minute structure of tissues and organs has come to 
be treated of apart from the relatively massive structure which is the subject- 
matter of books on Anatomy, and has been relegated either to special treatises 
on Histology—as the treatment of the minute anatomy, &c., of the tissues 
has been called—or, like the chemistry and physics of animal and vegetable 
bodies, to works on Physiology. That this practice is in itself to be approved 
of will hardly be maintained. Nor would it have been impossible, before 
describing the bones, muscles, and the rest, to have described the various 
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tissues which enter into their construction, to have described also the minute 
anatomy and the physical and chemical characteristics of these tissues and of 
the resulting structures. But it would have been inadvisable to introduce 
too many alterations of manner of treatment into an elementary treatise ; 
and Mr. Mivart has kept to the old tradition. Besides, his book is one of a 
series of class-books being published by Messrs. Macmillan ; and his treat- 
ment of his subject was therefore conditioned by the way in which the writers 
on cognate subjects were treating theirs. 

To pass on to another point of view. Anatomy may be introduced to the 
student in any of the three following ways :—Firstly, The anatomy of some one 
species—the human species, for instance—as in manuals of human anatomy, 
may be alone considered. Less abstract, and in many regards,more inte- 
resting than any qther, this method of treatment precludes the safe formation 
of large generalizations, and is attended by other disadvantages, some of 
which have been already hinted at. Secondly, it may be endeavoured to 
consider the anatomy of all species, without giving to any species more 
prominence than is warranted by peculiarities of structure which it may 
exhibit. This method, which would give us a manual of comparative 
anatomy, while it would afford the largest possible scope for generalization, 
would be profoundly uninteresting to the. majority of readers. Thirdly, 
some one species may be taken as the text, a text to be commented on by 
illustrations drawn from other species. This is the method followed in these 
Lessons, which thus form an introduction both to human and to comparative 
anatomy. ‘“ Man has been selected as the type, because his structure has 
been the most studied and is the most intimately known, as also because our 
own frame is naturally the most interesting to ourselves. But this book has 
no pretension to be a ‘comparative anatomy.’ It does not profess to give a 
complete account of the anatomy of any group of animals. It contains but a 
selection of facts intended to illustrate the variations which nature shows in 
that type of structure to which man’s body belongs.” 

In whichever of these three ways they are presented, the facts which 
constitute the subject-matter of anatomy need interpretation. This science 
is to a large extent the groundwork of the science of biology, of which it is a 
part. It lays before the student an immense assemblage of facts, often to all 
appearance quite unconnected with one another, which it is utterly impos- 
sible to retain in the memory. These facts consequently need to be gene- 
ralized, in order that they may be even remembered ; they need principles, 
in order that they may be bound together into a svience and their significance 
brought out. The description of the facts has been called descriptive 
anatomy. Their interpretation has been called philosophical anatomy. The 
two divisions need very different mental qualifications for their successful 
prosecution, but they are naturally inseparable parts of one and the same 
science of anatomy. 

One of the principles of interpretation is interpretation by function. Of 
this, which may be called physiological interpretation, Mr. Mivart has not, 
as it appears to the present writer, made as much use as he might reasonably 
have made. It would, we think, have been better if, for instance, in the 
lesson on the muscles some account of their respective functions had been 
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given, as is done, eg., in Gray’s Anatomy. The list of the characteristics 
which distinguish the body of man from that of even the highest apes would 
have had far greater life and interest if the functional meaning of the diffe- 
rences enumerated had been pointed out. To describe in one book the 
structure of, say, the human body, and in another the action of the parts 
described, is like describing in one book the parts of a steam-engine, and 
reserving for another the description of what they do when the engine is in 
motion. Structures are far more intelligible, and are therefore far more 
easily remembered when their functions are explained ; theoretically, therefore, 
description of structures and description of functions ought to run together. 
But the separation which is made between anatomy, the part of biology which 
treats of structure, and physiology, the part of biology which treats of function, 
may be apologised for as being practically useful. It leads to a division of 
labour on the part of both student and of teacher. It is also an accomplished 
fact, and Mr. Mivart had to govern himself accordingly ; but he need scarcely 
have pushed it so far. 

Interpretation by function or use* neither stands by itself, nor would be 
be sufficient if it did. In some cases, indeed, it fails us altogether ; for there 
are structures—as, in the human species, the muscles for raising the ear, 





* The basis of interpretation by function is sufficiently obvious. On the 
one hand, structure implies function: if an organ had nothing to do it 
would, in the natural course of things, become atrophied, as a limb does 
which has been crippled. On the other hand, function implies structure ; a 
function cannot be performed if there is no structure capable of performing 
it. “ Zoology has,” says Cuvier, “a principle of reasoning which is peculiar 
to it, and which it employs with advantage on many occasions. This is the 
principle of the conditions of existence, vulgarly called the principle of final 
causes. As nothing can exist if it do not combine all the conditions which 
render its existence possible, the different parts of each being must be co- 
ordinated in such a manner as to render the total being possible, not only in 
itself, but also in its relations to those which surround it ; and the analysis 
of these conditions often leads to general laws, as clearly demonstrated as 
those which result from calculation or from experience.”—(Régne Animal, 
p. 6; quoted by Whewell, Hist. Ind. Sc., vol. iii. p. 389 of third edition.) 

The principle of the conditions of existence is not, however, peculiar to 
zoology, nor is it identical with, though it often implies, the principle of final 
causes. We may distinguish finality into formal and material finality. 
Material finality exists whenever a thing is useful for an end, whether it be 
believed to have been made with a view to the end in question or not. For 
instance, the property of the circle that all right lines between circumference 
and centre are equal, and the property of the triangle, that its three interior 
angles are together equal to two right angles, are useful for a variety of pur- 
poses ; but no one supposes that these properties were conferred on these 
figures with a view to those purposes. Thé finality, adaptation, or whatever 
it may be called, which the biologist, as a biologist, takes into consideration, 
and which the principle of the conditions of existence supposes, is material 
finality. Formal finality exists when the effect is unintelligible if we do not 
suppose in the cause the idea of the effect as the condition of the possibility 
of the effect or the principle which determines the cause to its production. 
This is the finality which the principle of final causes supposes ; the treat- 
ment of it belongs to natural theology, not to biology. 
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drawing it back, and drawing it forward—which have no known use. Again, 
where the function which a structure is adapted to fulfil can be detected, 
there are often features about it the design of which cannot be detected. 
From our not knowing what the use of a thing is, it does not indeed follow 
that it fulfils no purpose whatever ; but it is evident that we cannot interpret 
structure by function so long as we remain in ignorance of the latter. 

The other principle of interpretation, the morphological or homological, is 
largely employed by Mr. Mivart. Its general character may best be explained 
by a comparison. If we examine the art-monuments of any well-defined 
period and group of nations—Byzantine paintings, Egyptian statues, medizval 
architecture—we find, indeed, adaptation of means to ends. The medieval 
cathedral is obviously suited for Catholic worship. This roughly answers to 
the principle of interpretation by function ; but we cannot explain all the 
peculiarities in the architecture of, say, the medizval cathedrals by reference 
to the functions they were meant to fulfil. We find also in the art-monu- 
ments of a period or people a certain general character which enables us to 
say that they belong to this or that school,—adherence to a certain type, — 
the presence of an idea; and by reference to this general character we are 
able to explain much which could not have been explained by reference 
merely to function. This roughly answers to the homological or morpho- 
logical principle of interpretation, the principle of explaining the structure of 
this or that species, the presence, absence, form of its organs, by reference to 
a common type on which it and correlated species have been constructed. 
Thus the presence in the human species of muscles of the external ear, of a 
muscle similar to that by which the great toe of quadrumanous animals can 
be moved in a manner analogous to that in which the human thumb can be 
moved, may, like the presence of mamme in the male, be referred to 
adherence to the general type on which the structure of the highest vertebrate 
animals is planned-—a type which, if we may so speak, may be supposed 
adhered to for the sake of uniformity, even where particular parts have no 
apparent use. The type or plan of organization may show itself either in 
different pacts of the same living being, or in parts of one living being homo- 
logous with parts of another. As an example of the first case, we may take 
the curious fact that in plants the angle at which the leaf-veins separate 
from the principal vein which runs up the centre of the leaf is also the angle 
at which the branches separate from the trunk, the twigs from the branches, 
and the leaves from the twigs. As an example of the second, we may take 
the wing of a bird, the arm of a man, the fore-leg of a bear, which, although 
very different in external appearances, and put to very different uses, are 
made so closely on the same plan that they answer to each other almost bone 
for bone. Structures which fulfil the same use, whether or not they corre- 
spond as to their place in the plan of organization, are said to be analogous, 
as the eye of a cuttle-fish and the eye of a man, the wing of an insect and 
the wing of a bird. Structures, on the other hand, which correspond as to 
plan of organization, are, whether or not they fulfil the same use, said to be 
homologous, as the air-bladder of a fish and a human lung vesicle, the air- 
bladder of a fish being simply a lung vesicle enormously exaggerated in size, 
and subserving a new function. Again, the bones of the skull are now 
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universally recognized to be three or more transformed or metamorphosed 
vertebrae. The consideration of homologues has been denominated morpho- 
logy and homology. 

Of morphology or homology Mr. Mivart has largely availed himself ; but 
as the bones, &c., of the lower animals have not in many instances the same 
names as the corresponding bones in man, and as the study of homology has 
necessarily resulted in the construction of a large number of new technical 
terms, his book is thereby crowded with a multitude of very hard names, 
some of them of very great length and very alarming appearance. This, 
however, was inevitable. Nor is it objectionable. The. use of special 
technical terminology not in use in ordinary conversation and literature is in 
a high degree favourable to precision. The mnemonic difficulty, inseparable 
from their employment, will not be much felt by the readers of this book, as 
at the end of it there is a remarkably accurate and complete index, by con- 
sulting which the student who has forgotten the meaning of a term can at 
once turn to the page where its signification is explained. It may be added 
that the book is written in a very orderly manner. So far as we have been 
able to detect, a term is not used until its meaning has been explained. 

It is not surprising that in an anatomical work even the author of the 
“ Genesis of Species” should have said nothing of natural selection, a prin- 
ciple which claims to give a reason for both the functional and the homological 
principles of interpretation. Natural selection, however, is but an empirical 
law ; it is not ultimate, and itself requires explanation. Reason could be 
rendered of it in the last resort only by ultimate biological laws—laws which 
yet remain to he discovered, discovery of which would set at rest for ever the 
vexed questions which now agitate the minds of men. 





S. Anselm’s Book of Meditations and Prayers. Translated from the Latin by 
M. R., with a Preface by His Grace the AncHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 
London : Burns & Oates. 1872. 


E have long looked for a translation of this admirable work. In 

any case, our expectation would not have been disappointed, for we 

understand that it was the intention of the Editor of the “ Medizval Series,” 

published by Messrs. Richardson, to have given us a translation had he not 
been forestalled by the present translator. 

The writings of S. Anselm are by no means easy to render into English, 
but we have the testimony of His Grace the Archbishop that the author of 
the work now before us has succeeded in giving the sense of the original 
with accuracy, in a pure diction, which renders it an acceptable contribution 
to our works of solid piety. These Meditations speak both to the intellect 
and to the heart, while they place before us some of the highest thoughts that 
can engage the mind of man. 


“The works of S. Anselm,” says His Grace, “ exhibit an intellectual light, 
order, subtilty, penetration, and precision, which give him a high place among 
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the scholastic theologians of whom he was the forerunner and the guide. But 
even in the purest intellectual exercise of the reason, his writings are per- 
vaded by the gift of piety, which makes its warmth sensibly felt. He may 
be regarded as the type of faith, rendering to God the reasonable service of 
the intellect. . . . . S, Anselm explains his whole method in these 
words : ‘As the right order demands that we should first believe the deep 
things of the Christian faith before we venture to discuss them by reasoning, 
so it appears to me to be negligence if, after we are confirmed in faith, we 
should not endeavour to understand what we believe.’ (Cur Deus Homo, 
l.i.c.2.) Here we have his method in direct contradiction to the rationalism 
of these later days, which makes reason the test, the measure, and the 
criterion of faith, destroying thereby the essence of faith, as well as the 
matter proposed to its belief. As S. Augustine says : ‘If you ask of me, or 
of any other Doctor, not unreasonably, that you may understand what you 
believe, correct your definition, not so as to reject faith, but so as to perceive 
by the light of reason the things which, by the firmness of faith, you already 
hold.’ . . . . Therefore it was reasonably said by the Prophet, ‘ Unless you 
believe, you will not understand.’ So S. Anselm taught that we must first 
believe, then understand ; that the rational understanding of revealed truth 
comes by contemplation, analysis, and precise conception of the truth 
which we already believe to be the word of God.” 


For our own part we can conceive of nothing at the present day better 
adapted for daily use than these “ Meditations of S. Anselm.” We subjoin 
the following extracts :— 


“Woe is me! woe is me! Against whom have I sinned? I have dis- 
honoured God ; provoked the Omnipotent. Sinner that I am, what have I 
done! Against whom have I done it? How wickedly have I done it! 
Alas, alas! O wrath of the Omnipotent fall not on me ; wrath of the Omni- 
potent, where could I endure thee? There is no place in all of me that could 
bear thy weight. O anguish ! these sins accusing ; then justice terrifying ; 
beneath, the yawning, frightful pit of hell ; above, an angry judge ; within, 
a burning conscience ; around, a flaming universe! The just will surely 
be saved; and the sinner entangled thus, whither shall he fly? Tight 
bound, where shall I crouch and cower ; how shall I show my face? To 
hide will be impossible, ¢o appear will be intolerable ; I shall long for the 
one, and it is nowhere ; I shall loathe the other, and it is everywhere ! 
What then? what then? What will happen then? Who will snatch me 
from the hands of God? Where shall I find counsel, where shall I find 
salvation? Who is he that is called the Angel of Great Counsel, that is 
called the Saviour, that I may shriek his name? Why here He is, here He 
is ; it is Jesus, Jesus the very judge himself, in whose hands I am trembling” 
(2nd Med. pp. 41-2). 


Again, on the science of God, and the inadequacy of human thought to 
alter it :— 


“ Though the whole world were filled with books, yet the unutterable science 
of Thy Being cannot have due utterance ; for since Thou art all unspeak- 
able, no writer’s and no limner’s skill could describe Thee or portray Thee. 
Thou art the fountain of Light Divine and the Sun of eternal splendour. 
Great Thou art without quantity, and therefore infinite ; good without 
quality, and therefore the truly and supremely good ; and none is good but 
Thou and Thou alone. Thy will is act ; for power and will are one in Thee. 
By Thy mere will Thou madest all things out of nothing. Thou dost fulfil 
all creation without any lack whatever, and dost control it without toil, and 
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dost rule it without fatigue ; and there is nothing that can disturb the order 
of Thy kingdom, whether in little things or in great. Thou art contained 
in all places independently of place ; and enfoldest all things without distri- 
bution of thyself ; and, neither moving nor inert, art present everywhere. 
Thou art not the author of evil, for Thou canst not make it. There is nothing 
that thou canst not do, nor didst Thou ever repent of anything that Thou 
hadst done. As we were made by Thy goodness, so are we punished by Thy 
justice, and set free by Thy tender mercy. Thy omnipotence controls all 
things, and rules and fills what it has created. Nor, though we say that 
Thou fillest all things, do all things therefore hold ‘Thee, for they are rather 
held by Thee. Thou dost rather pervade all things, one by one, severally ; 
nor must we suppose that each separate object holds Thee by way of propor- 
tion to its size, the greatest more and the least less, since rather Thou art 
all Thyself in all things, and all things are in Thee. Thy omnipotence 
embraces all things ; nor can any one find a recess wherein to avoid Thy 
power ; for he who has Thee not at peace with him will never escape Thee 
in thine anger” (14th Med., pp. 184-5). 


The translator has done his work carefully and well, as any one may see 
who will take the trouble to compare it with the original. He has also 
rendered the work far more convenient by adding a suitable sub-title, or at 
least a numerical indication to such of the Meditations as do not in the 
printed editions show where they are capable of an enforced subdivision. 
The book is beautifully printed, aud is published with the “ Nihil obstat” of 
F. Humphrey, and the Imprimatur of His Grace. 





The Divine Sequence ; a Treatise on Creation and Redemption. By F. M. 
London : Longmans, Green & Co. 1873. 


T is an extremely cheering sign of the times that English Catholic 
literature is so rapidly increasing in quantity and so rapidly improving 
in kind. Some years ago our religious books, especially those of a devotional 
character, were mainly if not quite entirely, translations from the French and 
Italian. But we think that much advantage results from having some 
devotional books of purely English origin. Nations have their idiosyncrasies ; 
and these foreigners are never quite competent to consult for or even 
perhaps to perceive. But it is partly through such peculiarities of character 
that one’s feelings are swayed. Generalities addressed to humanity at 
large are sometimes not so successful with an individual as would be 
specialities addressed to his special self. As our author says, “you cannot 
console a crowd”; and the aphorism suggests a truth of all the emotions. 
To succeed, the religious writer must learn a lesson of the orator and poet ; 
he must address himself not to humanity but to men. The English cha- 
racter, from our great admixture of race, being so very complex and dis- 
tinctive, the advantage of approaching it in, we may say, a national fashion, 
is all the greater. 
The little volume before us is, we think, apart from its general excellence, 
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specially suited for English readers. Unpretending as it is, it contains a 
very large amount of the solidest and strongest sense clothed in a style 
unusually clear and vigorous as well as elegant and refined. It manifests, 
moreover ,both a very respectable acquaintance with scholastic theology and a 
habit of trained solitary thought which, as the author deplores, is very unusual 
in our busy time. If indeed we have a fault to find with the book at all, 
it would be, that it is too learned and too largely suggestive. But these are 
faults upon virtue’s side. 

The volume consists of four chapters. In the first of these the author 
illustrates how God is revealed to us in creation ; in the second, how He is 
revealed to us in the highest pure creature, the Blessed Virgin ; and in the 
third, how He is revealed to us by the Church, and by what we may call, in 
general, the Church’s machinery. The fourth chapter is a practical pendent 
to the other three, treating as it does of that Hidden Life whose excellence 
and method the other three are supposed to enforce. While the whole book 
merits very high commendation, we must confess to a special liking for its 
practical portions, These are the opening part of the first chapter and the 
whole of the fourth ; which contain, not only passages of a peculiarly tender 
eloquence, but thoughts of the very highest moment for these graceless years. 
in which we are living. It is the author's earnest conviction that what people 
of the present especially require, are the large habits of simplicity of action 
and thought, steadiness and solitude of mind, patient inter-communion with 
the larger and loftier doctrines of Christianity. Here, for instance, at page 9, 
is a passage which many Catholics will do well to remember :— 


“We waste our intellectual and our spiritual strength in too great com- 
plexity ; we lose sight of the value of uniform ideas ; we break the ray into 
prismatic colours which dazzle more than they illuminate. We get out of 
the shadow of immensity, because it oppresses our littleness ; but we forget 
that only the eye which is accustomed to a wide horizon learns to measure 
vast spaces and to recognize what is afar.” 


And here again a still more striking passage :-— 

“Religion, piety, and devotion is not a military discipline nor a thing to 
be regulated by the ringing of a bell. It is the state of the soul as 
before God. It is only consonant with simplicity, earnestness and self- 
denial. . . . We make our very souls into the unconscious prayer-mills of 
the eastern fanatic, and flutter little petitions and practices unheeding through 
the day, like the fragments of paper turned round by the handle of his 
machine. We are satisfying our itching for outward activity and at the same 
time loving sight of ourselves and of God.” 


We think the reader will travel far before he lights upon words more 
pungent and truthful than these. It is the absence of single-minded con- 
centration of self upon really great and worthy objects, coupled with the 
other want of earnest memory of the mysteries about us, that produces the 
pitiable pettiness of modern life. Our science and politics and poetry and 
literature and religion, are all trivial, because what we give to each is but a 
fraction, and frequently a very vulgar fraction, of our souls. And it is hard 
to blame us. We are fallen upon evil days. Modern society, so hot and 
restless and imperious, makes anything like dwelling with the “ Eternal 
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Silences” particularly hard ; and modern men, therefore, as compared with 
the men of more thoughtful and steadfast and solitary ages, 


“ When men lived alone like the eagle, 
Nor flock’d like the crow,” ° 
are fallen away from all that is mighty in intellect and all that is noble in 
heart. It is something to hear one voice, and that a Catholic voice, calling 
us back to the higher atmosphere and grander stillness of primeval years. 

The central chapters of the book are, to a large extent, engaged with the 
evolution of the more fundamental Christian doctrines. With these we are 
not completely pleased. In gpeaking of such delicate matters as the Proces- 
sions of the Blessed Trinity, the mode in which the Divine Attributes balance 
and perfect one another, the order of the Divine decrees with respect to the 
Creation, the Fall, and the Incarnation, the attitude of the Divine Will with 
regard to the salvation of man, there are required, as nothing shows better 
than scholastic theology, the keenest theological training, the most accurate 
theological knowledge, and a delicacy of expression of which we are afraid 
the English language is quite incapable. And while our author may be 
fairly excused for having failed slightly where success was impossible, we 
could have wished he had confined himself to those practical and emotional 
matters where the rudeness of our language entails no risk, and where exag- 
geration is often a merit. There are passages in the book before us which 
we would wish to see remodelled in its second edition ; such, for instance, as 
the first paragraph in page 61, the sentence commencing at the foot of page 85, 
and, in the Appendix, the note marked A. The changes we would desire in 
these places are not of much moment. We speak of them at all only 
because with books so admirable as the one before us we are inclined to be 
fastidiously critical. 

A peculiar charm in this little volume which, for obvious reasons, we 
merely glance at in ending, is the tone of tender resigned sadness which runs 
through it all. The book is dedicated “to the Sacred Memory of a Great 
Sorrow” ; and the reader feels as he goes along, that frequent pondering 
before the shrine on which the book has been offered, has given the writer a 
pathetic power arising rather from the writer’s personality than from the 
truths which he tells. For ourselves it has been borne in upon us as we 
read that many of the pages were yet wet with the author’s tears, and that 
conviction has made us hang over the volume with such an interest as we 
have not felt for a long time. 





The Threshold of the Catholic Church. A course of plain instructions for those 
entering her Communion. By Rev. Joun BaasuaweE, Missionary Rector 
of St. Elizabeth’s, Richmond ; with a Preface by Monsignor CaP. 
Washbourne. 


R. Bagshawe’s book, the “Threshold of the Catholic Church,” supplies 
| a great want in the best possible way. There are many books which 
et the claims of the Church before Protestants, but as far as we know there 
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is none which can be used as a complete course of instruction for converts. 
Even {in the case of persons who possess faith, and are quite prepared for 
reception into the Church, it is generally most necessary that instruc- 
tions should be continued for a considerable time after they are once within 
her pale, and that for two reasons. On the one hand, they come across a 
multitude of doctrines, opinions, ceremonies, pious practices, which can hardly 
have been fully explained to them before their reception, and which are 
either simply unintelligible, or else a positive difficulty to them. Without 
regular guidance, they are almost sure to fall into serious mistakes. They 
will exaggerate the importance of some things, or underrate that of others, 
and fail to see that there is Catholic spirit as well as Catholic doctrine, both 
of which have to be learned with pains and humility. On the other hand, a 
convert brings with him the habits and instincts of years spent in heresy ; 
“ he needs something positive to drive them out, and that real education which 
comes from studying the doctrines, the ceremonies, and the devotions of the 
Church in a methodical manner is the only thing to set him right. The book 
before us begins with five admirable instructions on the great truths of the 
Faith, the testimony and authority of the Church, prayer and the Sacraments, 
and in the Commandments. These instructions are supposed to do all that is 
wanted for the convert before he is actually received. They are followed by five 
more instructions on the means of preparing for the Sacraments, on the most 
essential practices of a devout life, and on such devotions as are nearly 
universal among Catholics. Mr. Bagshawe, very modestly tells us that “ what 
his book contains may easily be found in others,” though not all {in the 
same book. This would of itself be a sufficient reason for publishing his 
present work. But we are inclined to disagree with him as to the facility of 
finding instructions equally good on the subjects which he treats. His 
book is not merely a convenient compendium ; it has very special merits of 
its own. It succeeds most admirably in uniting solidity of principle and 
theological exactness with great simplicity of language. It keeps the atten- 
tion fixed chiefly, though not exclusively, cn the public devotions of the 
Church. It draws out with great skill the Catholic idea of worship, and 
insists on the reverence due to the ceremonies of the Church, the ritual of the 
High Mass, &. Above all, it breathes throughout a spirit of strong common 
sense. It is the work not only of a thoughtful writer and good theologian, 
but of a wise and experienced priest. 


Infe of 8. Ignatius, of Loyola. By Mrs. Parsons. London: Burns, 
Oates, & Co. 


PLEASANTLY-WRITTEN abstract of the life of the great founder of 

the Society of Jesus. At a time when, in so many lands, the enemies 

of the Holy Name are straining every nerve to vent their hatred against it 
by persecuting those who serve under it, the hearts of Catholics naturally turn 
with still greater love and gratitude to the suffering members of the Society, and 
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all that concerns them. At such a time a popular life of their Saintly founder 
will be read with especial interest, and the true reasons why they are persecuted 
will be made better known ; for it is only because the disciples have clung 
with such faithful and filial love to this Master’s teaching that they are hated 
by ungodly men for Christ’s name-sake. May the prayers of S. Ignatius, if 
not for his children’s sake, at least for that of the Church of God, shorten the 
evil days ! 


The Life of Baron de Renty; or, Perfection in the World exemplified. 
London : Burns & Oates, 17 & 18, Portman Street. 1873. 


HIS is the fourth volume of the Library of Religious Biography, edited 
by Mr. Edward Healy Thompson. . We may at once pronounce it an 
excellent book in its kind. A biography of any description it is very hard to 
write well ; and our readers know that with regard to religious biographies 
in particular, there is the initial difficulty that very eminent authorities dis- 
agree as to the general principle which should rule their composition. With- 
out trenching on that question here, we have no hesitation in saying that the 
book before us ought to satisfy all classes of opinions. Its narrative of the 
outer facts of the life of Baron de Renty, is ample, without being painfully 
exhausting, while its revealment of his inner character has the merit of a 
clear, steady completeness, unburthened by those analytic details which subtle 
writers sometimes rate too highly. And the style is throughout so perfectly 
fresh and buoyant as to make weariness in the reader impossible. 

The plan of the volume is admirable. The book is divided—omitting the 
Introduction—into three parts. The first part, which is entitled “ Perfect 
Conversion,” gives, besides much of De Renty’s outer history, the narrative 
of those inward movements by which he advanced to complete self-conquest. 
In this part there are many things which will be found very valuable for every 
Christian. There is, for instance, the little story about duelling. De Renty 
was in the army ; and at that time (the boisterous period of the Thirty Years’ 
War) the French officers did almost as much to kill one another in private 
as did the Imperialists and Spanish in the public field. A brother officer 
quarrelled with De Renty, and was grossly wrong in doing so. De Renty 
calmly showed the gentleman his error. The gentleman was not satisfied, 
and challenged De Renty. The latter quietly replied that he would not 
fight ; that duelling was against the laws, both of God and of the King ; that 
he had already given the challenger satisfaction ; and that the challenger 
ought not to consider his refusal to accept the challenge a proof of fear. But 
this Christian conduct did not suit the man of war. He and a friend of his 
waylaid De Renty (also accompanied by a friend), and rushed upon him with 
drawn swords. But De Renty showed that in self-defence he could fight to 
advantage, for he very quickly disarmed his martial antagonist. The great 
point, however, is that though his previous refusal to fight had got him 
spoken of as a poltroon, he would not say a word, nor let his friend say a 
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word, of the after rencontre, when both his skill and his courage were shown. 
He did not value such notoriety. ‘ Bulls,” he would say, “ may surpass men 
in boldness and daring, but theirs is a brutal courage; ours ought to be 
reasonable and Christian.” 

The second part of the book describes De Renty’s “ Active Life of Charity.” 
This will be found to read like a novel. The incidents of‘note in De Renty’s 
career were not indeed numerous ; but the little anecdotes of his career here 
recorded are likely to reveal his character more than it could have been 
manifested by narratives of larger facts; and at all events they are so 
charmingly given by the writer as to make the book, even for those who 
read it with no religious purpose, thoroughly delightful. Take, for instance, 
the following passage (pp. 256, 257), which literally we select at random :— 


“Tt was a beautiful sight to witness his equanimity amidst all these troubles 
and annoyances. His heroic charity not seldom triumphed over the hardest 
hearts, and subdued the fiercest spirits. One day he went to see a man who 
had conceived some jealous suspicions against his wife ; he had in consequence 
ill-treated her, and had gone so far as even to wound her with a knife. As 
might be expected, De Renty was very ill-received, and no sooner had he 
begun to remonstrate with him than the man burst forth in the most abusive 
and threatening language, and, raising his hand, as if about to strike, 
endeavoured to drive him by violence out of the room. But De Renty 
quietly kept his ground without uttering a single word or making the 
slightest gesture, either of alarm or of displeasure. The infuriated man 
paused : he had made his attack and it seemed foiled by the impassibility of 
its object. De Kenty,was now in his turn to be the aggressor. Drawing near, he 
threw his arms around the miserable man and embraced him, speaking at the 
same time words of such touching tenderness that the evil spirit within him 
was vanquished by this assault of love. In a moment all anger had melted 
away ; he was appeased and ready to listen to reason. After visiting him 
several times De Renty prepared him to make his confession, which he had 
neglected for twelve years, and also perfectly reconciled him to his wife. 
The change was solid and lasting, for the man led henceforth a good and 
Christian life.” 


A book which abounds in anecdote of that character, so well told and so 
pointedly illustrative of very commonplace, perhaps, but very essential virtues, 
cannot but be widely successful. 

But it is in the third part we think that the writer appears to most advan- 
tage. In it he gives us, what is so very hard to give, the “Interior and 
Mystical Life” of De Renty ; and he has managed to pack into it an amount 
of good sense and of ascetic theology, mingling with and modifying each 
other, which we do not remember to have seen before in so small a space. 
There is nothing forced and nothing far-fetched ; everything is, like De 
Renty himself, simple in the best sense of simplicity, and sublime in the only 
good sense of sublimity. De Renty was a plain man who walked with God ; 
and this third portion of the book before us is a plain piece of composition 
with the light upon it of “Truth Divine.” And as De Renty’s great value 
as a model, is his possession in the world of simple sublimity, so the great 
value of this portion of our volume is its wonderful success in making the 
highest truths for the conduct of life bend themselves so as to enter “at lowly 
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doors.” What, for instance, can be more plainly profound than the paragraph 
commencing at page 365, from which, however, we can afford to take only the 
few following extracts :— 


“The other rampart.of his purity,” says our author, “was, as he told his 
director, simplicity. This simplicity protected him from all multiplicity of 
doubleness of motive and aim ; from all reflections on the past as to what her 
had said or done himself, or what others had said or done; from all those 
retrospects which are prompted by the anxieties of self-love, in which the 
mind re-enacts the scenes through which one has passed, awakening thereby 


‘corresponding impressions of complaisance and self-satisfaction, or of dis- 


turbance and regret at the part one has played, and provoking inward com- 
ments on the defects exhibited, or, sins committed by others. . ; Multi- 
plicity, as all know, is reckoned to be one of the greatest obstacles in the 
spiritual life ; and although too great a multiplication of even good occupa- 
tions, whether exterior or interior, may and does often lead to it when such 
are not dietated by the Spirit of God, nevertheless it does not essentially consist 
in this multiplication, but in the multiplication of motives. No one can well 
have been immersed in a greater multitude of affairs than was De Renty, yet 
no one had cultivated more devotedly singleness and wnity in mind and 
purpose.” 


That, we look upon as a passage of great practical wisdom. Many people, 
and those of very high ability, think of engagement in a multiplicity of 
affairs as so dissipating as to render spiritual stability impossible. They are 
all for unification of self through a unification of objects. But the plain 
answer to this is, that such unification of objects is, for people of the world, 
impossible. And the life of De Renty, explained by the wise principle of our 
author, shows that such unification of objects is not necessary. If the eye be 
pure and simple, the whole body—no matter how multitudinous its members 
—will be lightsome. And if that were not the case, perfection, or an 
approach to perfection, would be for the anxious man of business simply 
impossible. 

We have great pleasure in recommending this Life of Baron de Renty to 
all our readers. But we recommend it more especially to two classes of 
persons : to those who because the dress of sanctity has changed, think that 
sanctity itself has ceased to exist ; and to those who ask howa city man can 
follow the counsel, “ Be ye perfect as my Heavenly Father is perfect.” The 
Life of Baron de Renty will be instruction to both. 





The Book of Perpetual Adoration ; or, the Love of Jesus in the Most Holy Sacra- 
ment. By H. M. Boupvon. Translated from the French. Edited by 
the Rev. J. Repmay, D.D. London: R. Washbourne. 1873. 


OUDON’S Book of Perpetual Adoration was considered by M. de 

Courson to be the most beautiful of the books written in honour of 

the Most Holy Sacrament. We are told in the Preface, that when it was 

first published this book met with wonderful success. It was translated into 

Geman, Italian, Spanish, Flemish, Polish, and even into Latin. Fifty 
VOL. XX.——NO. XL. [New Series.] 2M 
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thousand copies were sold in a very little time, and such great blessings 
attended it, that eighty thousand persons in the town of Augsburg and the 
neighbourhood gave in their names to take an hour for the adoration of the 
Most “Holy Sacrament. We do not wonder at this, for the words of the 
holy writer go straight to the heart. Take, for example, the following :— 


“We have read of saints on whose minds the impression caused by the 
Sacrifice of the Mass was as vivid as though they had been present at that 
sacrifice of Calvary of which this is the Memorial, differing only in the 
mode of its offering. But we, how lightly do we pass over these things! 
Could we manifest greater indifference if all that faith teaches were a 
mere fable? And yet our memories are impressed, and our hearts melted, 
by whatever is touching and pathetic, even though we know it to be mere 
fiction and the creation of fancy. Meanwhile the blood of a God, which 
flowed so copiously from all its fountains with unspeakable pain and un- 
utterable torment—insomuch that the very sun hid his face, while the earth 
trembled, and hardest rocks were rent asunder—this self-same blood in very 
substance is daily shed for us in its mystic outpouring on our altars, and our 
hearts are frozen still, and harder than adamantine rock.” 


The work is divided into two treatises, in the first of which are set before 
us eighteen motives for loving Jesus Christ in the Holy Sacrament, while the 
second contains nine practices for its adoration and love. At the end of the 
book will be found a course of twenty-four adorations, a method of assist- 
ing at the processions of the Holy Sacrament, as well as a method for hearing 
Mass with profit, together with other devotions. We earnestly hope that 
this little work may meet with many readers, and that it may thus help 
to warm this cold, heresy-stricken land with greater love for the Holy Sacra- 
ment of the Altar. 





Church Defence. Report of a Conference on the Present Dangers of the Church. 
London : Washbourne. 1873. 


E have elsewhere remarked that it is generally when treating of the 

Anglican Establishment that the wit and humour, and banter and 

cutting irony of the author of “ My Clerical Friends” are seen at their best. 

To our mind “Church Defence” is quite as clever, and humorous, and 

caustic, and scholar-like, as his “ Comedy of Convocation,” which a few years 
ago excited such general interest. 

How natural is the whole Conference, as the members, one by one, rise up 
before us! There is Archdeacon Tennyson, for instance, who proclaims him- 
self ready to fight all within his own Church, whether bishops, clerks, or 
laymen. 


“ As for those who wished to substitute the abominations of the pretended 
Reformation, which he agreed with Mr. Baring-Gould in calling ‘a miserable 
apostasy’ for Catholic truth, he would fight them everywhere and always, in 
the valley and on the plain, by day or night, as long as he had a voice to 
speak or a hand to write ; but he would defend the Church of England, in 
spite of the heresies tolerated within her, because she was the only pure 
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branch of the Catholic Church in this realm; or at least, though she had 
some present defects, they hoped one day to make her so” (p. 17). 


There, too, is the Rev. Silas Trumpington, who, at moments of more than 
ordinary difficulty during the meeting, is moved to say aloud, without rising 
from his seat, “ Let us pray,” and who seems about to do it, to the great 
alarm of every member of the Conference. He, for example, 


“would cheerfully accept the unholy challenge of the Archdeacon, and 
contend with him in his Master’s cause. He had been requested by earnest 
members of his flock to attend the Conference, but had warned them not 
to expect ‘any good from it, much less any benefit to vital religion. His 
brother Softly (Archdeacon Softly had preceded Archdeacon Tennyson), if he 
might call him so in the bonds of Christian love (the Archdeacon did not 
seem to see things in that light, and made no responsive sign) had spoken 
stirring words of truth, for which he tendered him his best thanks. It was 
because they were false to the great principles of Protestantism that their 
enemies were about to prevail against them. They had abandoned the ark 
of the Lord, and the Philistines had borne it away. They could only recover 
it by forsaking their idols, and turning, like the Israelites of old, in weeping, 
and fasting, and mourning, to that pure and reformed faith which too many 
among them had denied... . Let Rome perish with her idols, but let the 
chosen people of England gird up their loins, and follow after the sainted 
martyrs who had left them a goodly inheritance, and built up the Protestant 
Church amid the fires of Smithfield. Sabbath after Sabbath he addressed 
this exhortation to his own people. There were some who now invited them 
to cherish an adulterous love for the apostate Church of Rome, and to admire 
her pretended saints ; but what had she ever produced which could be com- 
pared with the great lights of Protestantism? When he thought of the 
precious Cecil, the apostolic Wesley, or the godly Simeon, he was tempted to 
say, as Brutus said of Casar— 


“<Tt is impossible that Rome 
Should ever breed thy fellow’ ”-(pp. 17, 18). 


It appears that this unexpected quotation from “Julius Cesar” exercised 
a somewhat curious effect upon the company, for we are told that Archdeacon 
Tennyson became convulsed with laughter. Prebendary Smiles, after 
coughing twice impressively, directed a glance of just reproof towards the 
offender. The Bishop of Dorchester smiled, Mr. Hooker seemed shocked, 
and Mr. Weasel took snuff. As for the Rev. Silas Trumpington himself, he 
looked straight before him, or as nearly straight as an inveterate Strabismus 
permitted, and appeared to glare at some object in the distance. 

The various conflicting opinions of the several parties which now divide 
the unfortunate Church of England are all admirably and humorously set 
forth by such typical speakers as Canon Lightwood, the Bishop of Dorchester, 
the Bishop of Brighton, Dean Marmion, the Rev. Prebendary Creedless, and 
others ; while the Rev. Mark Weasel, Anglican Unattached, is the enfant 
terrible of the Conference. 

At the very beginning he throws down a bone of contention by remarking 
that he did not regret having accepted the invitation of the learned Dean 
Marmion, but “he thought it important to define clearly at the outset what 
they were called upon to defend. There were four totally different Churches 
of England in that room, and a good many more outside it. Which of them 

2mu2 
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was it proposed to defend ?” (p. 6). },His chief speech is an exhaustive com- 
demnation of the Anglican theory. It is too long for quotation here, while 
to extract a few passages would be only to spoil it. We must refer our 
readers to the pamphlet itself, promising them that a rich treat is in store for 
them. In order, however, to tempt our readers to read the work them- 
selves, we will give the conclusion :— 


“Tt was sometimes made a reproach to the Crown or to Parliament that 
the free action of the National Church was unfairly limited, and the synodical 
deliberations of her clergy tyrannically restricted ; but it seemed to him that 
the State could offer no greater service to the Church of England, no better 
evidence of its benevolent sympathy, than by mercifully prohibiting them 
from revealing to the world, that if they were all teachers of a divine religion, 
no two among them could agree together what it was. Without referring— 
which would perhaps be indiscreet—to the singular unity of opinions 
between their Lordships of Brighton and Dorchester, who both read the same 
Bible, and were ornaments of the same Church, he might venture to observe . 
of those less eminent dignitaries, Archdeacon Softly and Canon Lightwood, 
that they proposed exactly different remedies for the malady which they 
agreed to lament. The one suggested, as a sure specific, to make the 
Establishment more Protestant ; and the other, as a sovereign remedy, to 
make her more Catholic. He was afraid that under this treatment the 
recovery of the patient was doubtful. The first appeared to him a superfluous, 
the second an impossible cure. To makea Church Catholic which had never 
been so before was as if one should ask a crow to assume the plumage of a 
pheasant, or a dog to take the form of a horse. No such case, he believed, 
was recorded in natural history. Churches, like animals, must keep their 
own nature. Even the “ hypothetical transmutations” of Mr. Darwin, pro- 
longed through countless ages, could do nothing for them, A Church which 
had been Protestant in the first hour of its existence must remain Protestant 
to the end, though half its clergy should repudiate its origin, and learn to 
profess any number of Catholic doctrines. How clearly High Churchmen 
perceived this unwelcome fact was proved every day by their bitter hostility 
to the Catholic Church. Though draped in the very robes which they had 
pilfered from her sacristies, they ceased not to avow their aversion to their 
doctrine, and their contempt for their authority. Though professing to be 
quite as Catholic as herself, and even a trifle more so, and affecting the most 
enlarged and universal sympathies, a caged squirrel was not content with a 
narrower home, nor a mole with a more limited horizon, than they. It seemed 
impossible for them to be consistent for five minutes together. They were 
always peering over their neighbour's wall, and stealing whatever unripe fruit 
they could reach, though it was sure to disagree with them ; but they could 
not refrain from pelting his unoffending servants whenever they came within 
view. Their instinct,seemed to tell these imaginary Catholics, as soon as 
they saw a real one, that they were in presence of an enemy. It was a proof 
that men could not be Catholics and Protestants at the same time. They 
must take their choice. Cicero wrote admirable prose, but very poor poetry ; 
and in like manner their High-Church friends were excellent Protestants, 
though they did not seem to know it, but very indifferent Catholics. It was 
open to them to be either or neither, but they could not be both. There was 
not such a compound animal in nature as an ecclesiastical mermaid—fish and 
* mulier formosa superne.’ They must consent to be either all woman or all fish. 
And even if they could attain, in some far-distant age, the summit of their 
ambition, and leaven the whole English population, as Canon Lightwood 
proposed, with their own peculiar ideas—a consummation which was about 
as likely as that all the fish in the sea should have the same number of 
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scales, or all the birds in the air the same form of beak—their failure would 
be only the more conspicuous than ever ; for their Church would still be, 
in the sight of all mankind, a purely local and national institution, as 
— separated, as in the days of Parker or Bancroft, from the rest 

- of Christendom, and not one hair’s-breadth nearer to Catholic unity ; but if 
' this would be its character even when their wildest hopes were accomplished 
what must it be now ?” (pp. 70-3). 


Prebendary Creedless, in a logical speech from his own point of view, 
completes the overthrow of the Anglican system ; and we need not wonder 
that Archdeacon Tennyson should after this proclaim that he should never 
think of this Conference without shame and confusion. 

The whole pamphlet sparkles< all through with passages quite as brilliant 
as any we have quoted, and we earnestly recommend it to the notice of all 
members of the Establishment, whether Ritualist, or High or Low, or Broad 
or Unattached. 





S. Joseph: his Life and Character. By the Author of the “ Pilgrim.” 
London : Burns, Oates & Co. 1873. 


VERY thoughtful estimate of S. Joseph’s life and character. To write 
in any way worthily of the great Saint of the hidden life requires 
both much previous meditation and careful judgment ; but we need hardly 
say that the Author of the “ Pilgrim ”—for some fresh work from whose pen 
we have been long and anxiously waiting—is in both these respects 
eminently fitted for the task. This little work, indeed, is evidently the fruit 
of deep meditation on those few passages of Scripture which speak to us of 
S. Joseph ; while, where so little is known, and therefore so much room is 
left for conjecture, the author is always prudent, ever taking the safe side, 
and perhaps assigning even less to the foster-father of our Lord than what 
might be considered still consistent with the Scripture account. The work, 
therefore, is admirably calculated, in the words of the writer, “to lead others 
to meditate for themselves on the mysteries of which” S. Joseph “is the 
guardian.” For, while ample matter is provided for meditation, fanciful 
conjectures are carefully excluded. At the same time, the estimate formed 
of 8. Joseph is by no means meagre, but is supplemented by trustworthy 
traditions judiciously handled, and illustrated by notices of well-authenti- 
cated relics, and short, but lively, descriptions of holy places. As might 
have been expected from the author of the “Pilgrim,” a few well-chosen 
words succeed in placing a scene more vividly before our eyes than is often 
accomplished by more lengthy and pretentious descriptions. 

We are not, indeed, sure that we ourselves might not, quite consistently with 
the Scripture account, assign to S. Joseph a greater extent of supernatural 
knowledge, and an earlier consciousness of his own share in the design of the 
world’s redemption than is allowed to him by the author ; still, “it is useful 
to ourselves,” as the writer’ remarks (p. 28), to consider Joseph only as he 
appeared to man, leading an ordinary life among persons of his own class, 
with only the aid of ordinary grace and conscience, and the knowledge of the 
law of Moses, and to know that he acted up to the measure of the grace 
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bestowed on him ; for the Holy Scriptures tell us that he was a just man, 
and in the inspired language that word contains all virtues.” 

The chapter on the Hidden Life of S. Joseph is especially valuable. The 
following extract will be read with pleasure :— 


“Tf a life spent with Mary would sanctify Joseph, what must have been 
the heavenly influences of the presence of our Lord! Volumes have been 
written on visits to the Blessed Sacrament ; but Joseph beheld Jesus. He 
spoke to him, and heard his answers. Others may hear His inspirations with 
the interior ear, but Joseph heard with his bodily ears His answers to his 
questions. His eyes are, as the Scriptures express it, the light of His 
countenance, and were turned on Joseph. The whole being of Joseph 
absorbed into itself the visible and tangible Presence, which, when perceived 
by faith only, has power to raise the Saints into ecstasy. How do we believe 
in the presence of the Blessed Sacrament ? and what must have been the 
life of Joseph while he spoke, and moved, and laboured, while he ate, and 
drank, and slept, in the visible presence of God? Those who attend on 
kings know the personal influence of a mere earthly sovereign ; and what 
must have been that Presence which found favour with God and men? Yet 
let us remember that when the woman cried out in rapture, ‘ Blessed is the 
womb that bore Thee!’ our Lord replied that those are more blessed who hear 
the Word of God and keep it ; and that He said to 8. Thomas, ‘ Blessed are 
those who have not seen, and yet have believed.’ 

“The external actions of 8. Joseph were the same before and after the 
angel’s revelations. He had still to labour, and now he must labour for a 
family ; but what a family! It is said by 4 Lapide that his actions in con- 
tributing to the support of Christ related to the order of hypostatic union, 
and were, therefore, inconceivably superior to any others. If the kingdom 
of heaven will be the reward of those who serve Christ in the person of the 

oor, what will He give to him to whom He can say literally,—‘ I was 
ungry, and you gave Me meat.’” 


The concluding paragraph of the work, in which the writer speaks of the 
growth of our knowledge of S. Joseph, and of devotion towards him, is also excel- 
lent, and offers a marked contrast to the meagreness of Mr. Baring-Gould’s life 
of the Saint, to which we called attention in our last number. Weshould have 
been glad, however, if this point had been also more fully treated in the present 
work ; for, as we then said, the Saints and Servants of God have all of them 
a double life : one, that which they spent on earth ; the other, that which 
they are now spending in heaven as glorified members of Christ’s Body, the 
Church, and by means of which they still influence the world. Great was 
the glory of S. Joseph to be the foster-father of our Lord on earth, but we 
know now that it was also his eternal destiny, for which his earthly life was 
but the preparation, to be the created shadow of the Father over Christ’s 
everlasting Church, which is His Body. 

A hope is modestly expressed in the Preface that the writer may be for- 
gotten, while the reader contemplates for himself the heavenly objects, and 
is led by the aid of grace to behold and understand what no one can teach 
another. - Not so: we feel sure that everyone who has read the “ Pilgrim,” 
and who now reads the “ Life and Character of S. Joseph,” will be reminded 
at almost every page of the thoughtful and thoroughly Catholic-minded 
author of the former work. We trust we may soon have another volume from 
the same pen. 
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Bibliographia Catholica Americana. A list of Works written by Catholic 
Authors and published in the United States. By Rev. Joszpu M. 
Fryortr, Part I. New York: The Catholic Publication House. 


HIS is a most useful and interesting record of Catholic works published 
in the United States from 1784 to 1820 inclusive, and as the compiler 
intersperses his list of books with notices of many of the authors, will prove 
invaluable to future historians of the Church in that country. We gather 
from the humorous Preface that Mr. Finotti is a bibliomaniac, but unlike most 
bibliomaniacs he is not desirous of keeping all his good things to himself, 
and does his best to spread far and wide the knowledge of the books which 
he has himself collected, or about which he has been able to receive informa- 
tion. He tells us that it is to an attack of old-fashioned rheumatism— 
envious friends called it podagra—which forced him to spend days, and 
weeks, and months, on a venerable arm-chair in his library, that we are 
indebted for this work. We suppose it would be uncharitable to wish Mr. 
Finotti another return of his old enemy, but we may at least hope that he 
will be able to find some leisure time to enable him to complete the second 
part, and thus to bring down his list of Catholic works to the present day. 
In order to show the real merit of this work, we cannot do better than place 
before our readers the following letter from the Right Rev. Dr. Bayley, 
formerly Bishop of Newark, and now Archbishop of Baltimore. 


“Rev. and Dear Sir,—Since my return home I have thought over the 
matter, and am more and more convinced of the soundness of the advice 
which I gave you, to publish immediately your most interesting and valuable 
Bibliographia Catholica Americana. 

“Tf you wait until such a work is perfect, you will never publish it. 

“You have collected a great amount of curious bibliographical and biogra- 
phical matter which should not be allowed to pass into oblivion. 

“The publication of your work will excite an interest on the subject, and 
will bring out additional information, which will enable you to perfect it in 
a second edition 

“Tt isa great mistake to suppose that such works are only curious or in- 
teresting—they are most useful ; and one of the best signs that the Catholic 
Church has taken root, and is growing up vigorously in this country, will be 
an increased interest among our people about everything connected with the 
planting and spread of our Faith in this part of the world. 

“ Bibliography is a sort of antiquarianism, in which everyone takes an 
interest. 

“ You may put me down as a subscriber for twenty copies if you publish it. 

“Yours, with sincere regards, 
“J. RosEvELT Bay.ey.” 


We have carefully looked through the work, and we can safely endorse the 
compiler’s statement, that “ the Catholic literature in the United States pre- 
vious to 1820, scanty as it may appear, must be allowed to have been in 
advance of the money-making, sickly, riding-on-both-sides-of-the-fence 
efforts of more recent dates.” 

The “ Bibliographia ” is beautifully printed upon really admirable paper. 
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A May Chaplet, and other Verses, for the Month of Mary, Translated and 
Original. By Kenetm Dicsy Bzste, priest of the Oratory of 8, Philip 
Neri. London: R. Washbourne, Paternoster-row. 1873. 


HERE was a time when the blessed Virgin Mother of the Lord was the 
central source of the highest inspiration of art. The very idea of the 
Madonna may be said without exaggeration to have made a Raphael 
ossible, and whenever the marvellous Italian has a worthy successor 
that successor will be one whose genius has been fed on devotion to the 
Mother Maid. As yet we have had no poet todo for our Lady in verse 
what Raphael has done for her on canvas. In our own country especially 
men of high poetic powers have not had the advantages of Catholic training 
and Catholic faith. But of late years a very important change has been 
observable; some of our most gifted poets have, though not professing 
Catholics, manifested a very Oatholic spirit. And from the ranks of 
Catholics themselves we have some poets of a very high order. These, as 
would be expected, have instinctively given their allegiance, not to the old 
pagan muses, but to that loftiest specimen of womanhood, the Virgin 
Mary; and some of them—as for instance Mr. Aubrey de Vere, in his “ May 
Carols,”—have achieved a high success. The Rev. Kenelm Digby Beste, 
author of the book before us, is the latest and not the least worthy singer 
of the Virgin’s praises. 

When we name Mr. Beste as the author of the volume before us we are 
exposing ourselves to misconception. As is mentioned in the brief preface, 
the volume consists of two classes of poems, of translations from the 
French of Father Philpin de Riviéres, and of original verses from the pen 
of Mr. Beste. The book contains 176 pages, and of these 105 are devoted 
to renderings of the hymns of the French Oratorian. Both as a translator 
and as an independent composer Mr. Beste’s work is very laudable. He 
is gifted with a considerable pathetic power, and his style of expression is 
simple and chaste. His choice of metre is usually very happy, and the 
melody of most of his verses leaves nothing to be desired. But the great 
charm of his volume is its manifest sincerity. Mr. Beste is no writer 
of religious common-place. Evidently what he says he not only believes 
thoroughly but intensely feels. ; 

If we were to say that Mr. Beste is a great poet, Mr. Beste himself would 
be the first to laugh at us. But some of the poems in the volume 
before us, both among the translations and among the original verses, are 
admirable. The following, for instance (page 28), has much of the careless 
power of Mr. Browning. It is called ,““The Avowal of St. Bernardine of Siena” ; 
and we think we shall please the reader by quoting it infull. Here it is :— 


“ My heart is not mine any longer, 
I confess it to you, dearest friends ; 
I love, and no love could be stronger, 
For my Loved One the whole world transcends— 
My heart is not mine any longer ! 
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*Tis useless to dwell on her beauty, 

She has utterly conquered my heart— 
To praise her I feel is my duty, 

But her fairness excels all my art— 
’Tis useless to dwell on her beauty. 


I cannot endure life without her, 

Nor the length of the night and the day— 
Tis life to be thinking about her, 

So I love her, and live in that way— 
I cannot endure life without her ! 


My study is only to find her— 

Unto this all my powers are trained ; 
My hope is that she will be kinder ; 

My mind and my will are enchained— 
My study is only to find her ! 


For her, then, my whole soul is yearning— 
After God she has now all my love ; 

’Tis a bright and pure flame ever burning, 
’Tis a true vow recorded above— 

For her, then, my whole soul is yearning ! 


So, now, need I name this fair Maiden 
And say, Mary the Mother of God ? 

My bosom at last is unladen— 
She should have every drop of my blood ! 


So now, need I name this fair Maiden ?” 


There is no one of our readers who will not acknowledge this for a very 
beautiful little poem. It possesses a simplicity of strength which we should 
like to see more common in the poetry of the period ; and its versification is 
positively charming. The tone of thought throughout it has that delicate 
familiarity which so becomes a Catholic’s address to his Heavenly Mother, 
and which we should scarcely expect from any but a French mind. Father 
Beste has translated the French verses with a refinement of thought and 
taste not unworthy of the original. 

But we should be doing F. Beste an injustice if we did not present our 
readers with a specimen of his powers as an independent composer. Weare 
sorry that our space is limited, and that our quotation must be consequently 
short ; but we advise all our readers to refer to the book itself. They will 
find in its concluding pages ample proof of F. Beste’s merit as a writer of 
thoughtful and polished Catholic verse. Take, for instance, the following 
lines from the poem “ Meeting Jesus with the Cross,” to be found at 


page 124 ;— 


“O ye, who dwell in this great toiling town, 
Ye think your lot unknown ! 
Your labour borne alone ! 
Through din of day and through the gloom of night, 
And whether fall or fight, 
Your life is kept in sight— 
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Turn, only turn! One walks ye then must meet! 
He follows in the street— 
With wounds in Hands and Feet! 

’ * * * * * * * * 

By country paths, there used to stand the Cross 
*Mid primroses and moss ; 
Now England mourns its loss— 

From this blest sign the foolish nation fled, 
Scarce placing it with dread 
Above the sleeping dead— 

Yet Faith beholds it still. In every town, 
Though men pass idly down, 
Christ comes with Cross and crown.” 


Not to speak of their eloquent tenderness, there is about these lines a 
finished touch of execution very creditable to F. Beste. In the merely 
mechanical portion of the poet’s art he undoubtedly is possessor of a great 
deal of skill ; and as poetic thought and poetic feeling can never be wanting 
to, one who, like F, Beste, is wont to keep himself in close personal connection 
with the great doctrines of our faith, we only hope that he will very often in 
the future use his powers as a writer of verse to bring home to the Catholic 
heart what has already possession of the Catholic intelligence. Such books 
as the one before us, in an age like the present, when the great danger 
to everything, but especially to religion, is a want of thoroughness, are 
invaluable. Man is a thinking animal, but, as Dr. Newman so beautifully illus- 
trates, he is very much more ; and the revolutions effected in men are effected 
not so much through thought as through feeling. The great force of the 
world is often rather the poet than the philosopher. 





Terne of Armorica: a Tale of the Time of Chlovis. By J. C. Bateman. 
London : Burns & Oates, Portman Street. 1873. 


HIS is a volume of very great interest and very great utility. As a 
story, it is sure to give much delight to such of its readers as have a 

taste for books of fiction ; while, as a story founded on historical fact, it will 
benefit all by its very able reproduction of very momentous scenes. In the 
latter aspect it is that we admire it most. The period following the break 
up of the Western Roman Empire was one of the most stirring of all the 
periods in the history of Europe. It was then that these rude collisions 
between the old order and the new ideas occurred, which resulted in deter- 
mining largely the fate of all future society. The conflict was especially 
exciting in that part of the Continent which is now known as France. What 
with Gauls, Armoricans, Visigoths, Britons, Franks, and the various offshoots 
of the Allemanni—what with religious differences between Christians, Arians, 
Druids, and idolaters of various kinds, the France of the latter half of the 
fifth century was an extremely unsafe place for people of peaceful disposi- 
tions ; and yet the influence of Christianity upon the genius of a single 
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prince, the famous Chlovis, reduced the anarchy to a creditable state of order 
and law. It is as it illustrates this civilizing power of the true Church that 
the book before us is especially valuable. 

The tale itself is very simple, though the actors in it are very numerous. 
Terne is an Armorican princess of great estimation among the Druids. The 
high priest of these, indeed (whose name is Gwench’lan, and who is reported 
to be of the best Druidic blood of Greater Britain), regards her as of especial 
spiritual power in the conduct of religious rites. At the time that the story 
opens she is a willing captive in a convent which enjoys the protection of 
Chlovis, though that monarch is as yet unconverted. The Druids, at the 
instigation of Gwench’lan, concoct a plan for her recovery. The plan is ~ 
successful ; and Ierne is borne forcibly back by her uncle, the high priest, 


a to the depths of the Armorican forests. When the King Chlovis hears of 
ly the outrage he is very wroth, but just at the time he had no pretext for 
at delivering Ierne. He, howeyer, commissions a young officer of much 
ig bravery, named Ethelbert—whose lofty love for Ierne is the best creation in 
on the book—to follow Ierne and her captors, and secretly discover both the 
in mode of her treatment and the place of her abode. This, though at great 
ic peril and after some startling adventures, Ethelbert succeeds in doing. He 
ks even manages an interview with Ierne, in which he assures her of the King’s 
er protection. Meanwhile Siegbert of Cologne, cousin and liegeman of Chlovis, 
re entertains a brutal passion for Jerne. He had once before carried her off, 
s- and it was out of his hands that she hud been delivered when she took refuge 
dd in the convent. Siegbert has not yet renounced her. He plots to take her 
1e from the Druids a second time; and with the help of a cunning Danish 


prince he succeeds. But his success is only partial. As he and his friends 
are conveying the damsel to Cologne, they are accidentally met by Ethelbert 
and another officer of the king. After a severe scuffle the lady is rescued, 
and is afterwards received with much affection by the sainted Clothilde, 
whom Chlovis had but lately espoused. In the scuffle Ethelbert is severely 
wounded, and in the fever which followed his wounds discloses his love for 
Ierne. Ierne herself admits to the King and Queen that the passion is 
returned ; and the king, who honours Ethelbert as one of his best warriors, 


a determines to have the young people united as soon as possible. But here 
a occurs a very pathetic and very noble scene. During a period] of Ethelbert’s 
ll illness his chances of recovery seemed to disappear ; and Ierne, who was 
1e watching him, and who, though as yet unbaptized, had still some knowledge 
k of Christianity, vowed to God that if He spared her valiant champion, she 
e would evermore live the life of a Christian virgin. When the king hears of 
18 the vow, and hears that Ierne is bent on keeping it, he is somewhat angry ; 
r- but after a time it is agreed that Ethelbert himself should be asked to deter- 
ly mine whether the maiden shall procure ecclesiastical releasement from it or 
ut go on to preserve it. The passages which describe the subsequent interview 
ts between the lovers are very touching. We are sorry that we can give only 
S, a couple of extracts. After putting Ethelbert in possession of the state of 
e the case, Ierne goes on :— 


“Dost thou comprehend, most dear and valiant youth, all this vow 
le implies ? 
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“¢ Not your death, lady ? Oh, say it is not that !’ he implored, with eager 
eyes raised to her. 

“¢No; not my death in the one sense thou fearest, noble Ethelbert ; but 
my death to all that is held most dear in the world. By consecrating my 

ife in this manner, I put it beyond my power ever to share the highest 
human joys, ever to fulfil the wishes of the king my Lord, who designed to 
give me—to thee.’ 

“<‘The king? Did he wish ?—did he mean it? Oh, no, no; believe me, 
most illustrious lady, that I never dared to hope for such high reward. 
That I had dared to love you with a worship which makes all other women 
as mere shadows to me I confess with dee fumilit ; but I never dared to 
raise my aspirations to such an audacious height. To be allowed to reverence 
you at a distance, to think of you as the one guiding star of all my actions, 
to be called your warrior, to be your servant, to be allowed to bear your 
beloved symbol on my shield, to shout your beloved name in the thickest of 
the fight is all, all I ever dared to hope.’” 


It was now the turn for Ierne’s tears to fall in a raining shower from her 
eyes. She looked into his face, as if in homage to his noble spirit, and said 
to him as soon as she could command her voice :— 


* And so it shall be, beloved youth. Thou shall be all this tome. Thou 
shall love me all thy lifea And I, in the depths of the Holy House of Refuge, 
where the rest of my life will be spent, will. offer up my prayers daily, hourly, 
for thy welfare and thy honour. And thou shalt live for me, knowing that 
nothing can be more dear to me than thyself. Thou shalt live to devote thy- 
self to my unhappy country. Would my best heart’s blood could redeem her 
from the tyranny and oppression of a cruel worship, and restore her to the 
pure Faith she once enjoyed !” (pp. 305, 306). 


And so the lovers, as yet unstrengthened by Christian baptism, agree on 
their great mutual sacrifice of self. But the sacrifice was fated to be but, of 
brief duration. The Druids again try to recover their young priestess, and, 
by the treachery of a Greek slave, they, though with much loss to themselves, 
succeed in bearing her away. Chlovis at once, for this time he has a good 
excuse, marches an army into Armorica ; the Druids are beaten ; but the 
savage high priest, sooner than let his niece be restored to the Franks, stabs 
her to the heart on the field of battle. She dies ; but before her death is 
baptized by a Christian officer. Her lover does not survive her long. Chlovis 
has soon to declare war against Alaric, King of the Visigoths ; and though 
the enemy is miraculously routed, chiefly through the visible help of the dead 
Terne, Ethelbert is killed. But he had before been received into the Church, 
and in his dying hour his Ierne is permitted to attend him. The remainder 
of the book describes the consolidation of the new French kingdom. Chlovis 
and his chiefs are all (somewhat suddenly) converted. 

We have given merely an outline of the story as it is in the story of Ierne. 
But it is much more the story of Clothilde and Clovis ; and we doubt whether 
its title is properly selected. But there is not much in a name. And the 
book is excellent. If we are to have a literature of fiction at all, we hope it 
will include many volumes like that of Mr. Bateman. 
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further progress how magnificent will be the contrast afforded by the 
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purpose of Mr. Froude’s work is to ruin the Irish character, 433 ; the 
English method of governing Ireland is blamed not because of its 
severity, but for the opposite reason, 433 ; his charges against the Irish 
—first, their cowardice, 434 ; contrast between the Irish and the Scotch, 
434 ; difference in the two cases overlooked by Mr. Froude, 435 ; his 
second charge—their adhesion to their ancient faith, 436 ; the day for 
contempt of the Catholic religion has passed, 436; the chapter on 
Abduction, a piece of sensational writing, 438 ; Irish lawlessness, 439 ; 
that feature not peculiar to the natives, 439 ; the robbery of the Danish 
East-Indiaman by the colonists, 440 ; responsibility of the English for 
Trish lawlessness shown by Mr. Froude, 441; the “ English in Ireland” 
is not an historical work, but a voluminous party pamphlet, 442 ; his 

| thesis is the necessity for a Cromwellian policy, but his work does not 
prove it, 443; he admits that the Irish were loyal when well treated, 
444; enough was done in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries to 
make them disloyal, 445; is Irish discontent inappeasable? 446 ; 
Fenianism not an Irish institution, 446; damage done to the English 
power by Mr. Froude’s book and his American trip, 447; complete 
failure of the object of his work, 448. 
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398; childish proceedings of Lord George, 398; gallant conduct of 
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adjournment of the House, 401. 
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importance of the documents now published, 4 ; accession of James I., 
5; despotic acts of the English Lords Deputy, 6; misery of Ireland 
at the time, 8 ; grievous famine and pestilence in Ireland, 9 ; cruelty of 
the Council to the poor Irish in London, 10; Sir Arthur Chichester’s 
policy, 12; ravages of the English soldiery, 13; rapacity of the com- 
manders, 14; advice of Queen Elizabeth to her Irish officials, 15 ; 
extortions of Sir G. Carey, 18 ; depreciation of the currency in Ireland, 
20; mingled prodigality and parsimony of James, 22; straitened con- 
dition of the Treasury, 22 ; confiscation of the lands of the native Irish, 
25 ; off-handed proceedings of the English officials, 28 ; trial of Downing 
for murder, and his acquittal, 28 ; the case of Mead, the Recorder of Cork, 
30; pathetic condition of the Church in Ireland, 31 ; religious persecu- 
tion by James, 32 ; course intimated for the suppression of the Catholic 
religion, 33; Sir John Davys on the absence of religious instruction, 
34; unfitness of the new Protestant hierarchy for their position, 34 ; 
the “ Undertakers ” of Elizabeth, 37 ; James’s views for the plantation 
of Ireland, 38; the disfavour with which they were received, 39 ; bad 
character of the immigrants whom King James introduced, 40; the 
mistaken policy of Elizabeth ang James in regard to Ireland, 41 ; two 
courses to pacify Ireland open to James, 42 ; failure of the royal policy, 
44 ; fears of a Spanish invasion, 45 ; results which might have occurred 
from a change in the English policy, 46 ; verdict of posterity on King 
James I., 48. i 

Irish Priests AND LANDLORDS, 119-137 : attempted defence by “C” in | 
the Tablet of the Galway landlords, 120; weakness of his arguments, 

120 ; the intervention of the priests was simply to enable the farmers to ) 
vote according to their convictions, 120; the Galway tenant farmers 
unanimously favoured Nolan on public grounds, 121 ; their political 
servitude, 122 ; extenuating circumstances in the landlords’ case, 122 ; 
their unjust treatment by the Constitution, 123 ; want of true liberality . 
in “C,” 124; reasons why every Galway priest should have worked 

heartily for Nolan, 125 ; admission of * C ” that the priests legitimately 

take part in political agitation, 125 ; cheering prospects from the priests’ 

political leadership in Ireland, 127 ; without doubt some evils result 

from such leadership, 128 ; “C’s” assertion that bishops put spiritual + 
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A pressure upon priests denied, 128 ; the Spectator on our October article, 
129 ; the priests desire to do full justice to the landlords, 130; Irish 
1 


animosity towards England inevitably increased by the Keogh judgment, 


) 131; remarks on “ C’s” Supplementary Letter, 133. 
[ Ir1su (THE) University Bit, 448-469: introduction of the Bill, 449 ; 
both Minister and House weary of their work, 449 ; successful reception 
| of the Premier’s introductory speech, 449 ; subsequent state of public 
i opinion, 450; the Bill condemned by all parties, 451 ; resolutions of 
) 


the Irish bishops, 451 ; debate on the Second Reading, 453 ; Mr. Card- 

well’s speech fatal fo the Bill, 454; Mr. Disraeli’s speech, 454 ; his 

P| anticipations should the Bill be carried, 456 ; his reference to the policy 

of Concurrent Endowment, 457 ; speech of Mr. Gladstone, 458 ; defeat 

of the Government, and political crisis, 461 ; the Archbishop’s speech at 

Liverpool, 462 ; previous negotiations of the Irish bishops on the subject 

of University Education, 463 ; propositions by their Lordships for a 

| Catholic University, 464; rejection of the Supplemental Charter by 

A the Queen’s University, 465; correspondence of the Archbishop of 

| Cashel and the Bishop of Clonfert with Lord Derby’s Government, 466 ; 
prospects of the question, 469, 

ITALIAN ARCHITECTURE, 104-119: introductory remarks upon a former 
4 article, 104; all styles of architecture suited to the requirements of 
‘ Christian worship, 105 ; adaptation of the Pagan basilicas to Christian 

| Churches, 106 ; the wise inspiration of the Pope in adopting the Italian 

| style for St. Peter’s, 107; harmony of that noble building with the 
living Church, 107; the symbolism of Gothic architecture, 109 ; its 
beauty, 109 ; chief characteristic of the Italian style, 110; its suitability 
for Christian worship, 110 ; comparisons of the two styles, 111 ; reasons 
for the adoption among the Northern nations of the Gothic instead of 
A - the Italian, 113; signs of a coming change, 114; question whether 
Gothic churches are really popular with the poor, 115 ; Italian churches 
better suited to them, 116 ; the greater expense of the Italian churches, 
117 ; yet they can be built cheaply, 118 ; they are better suited for the 

ceremonies of the Church, 118 ; conclusion, 119. 
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JeERVvIS (Rev. W. H.), The Gallican Church, noticed, 259. 
| Joseph (S.) His Life and Character, noticed, 525. 
) Jowett (B., D.D.), The Dialogues of Plato, reviewed, 281. 


K.EvuTGEN (F.), Die Philosophie der Vorzeit vertheidigt, reviewed, 281. 





Lasourers (THE) AND PotiticaL Economy, 48-59: deplorable condition of 

x the agricultural labourers, 48 ; recent attempt to ameliorate that condi- 
tion, 49; political agitation amongst them, 49; sympathy of the 

Archbishop of Westminster for them, 50; objection to the agitation 

drawn from political economy, 50 ; true province of that science, 51 ; 

opinions on the duty of the Legislature, 53 ; Mr. Greg’s exposure of 

, Malthus’s doctrine on population, 53; discredit thrown upon political 
f economy by the acceptance of that doctrine, 54 ; the long period which 
«- would elapse before the world could arrive at the condition predicted by 
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Malthus, 55 ; his conclusion purely hypothetical, 57 ; opinions of Mr. 
Nassau Senior in opposition to Malthus, 57; the duty of all true 
Catholics to submit to the Church’s teaching throughout the whole sphere 
of moral action, 59. 

Lecky (W. H.), Criticism of Mr. Froude’s “ English in Ireland,” noticed, 259, 

Lee (Miss M. M.), The Heart of Myrrha Lake, noticed, 280. 

Letters from Rome on the Council, reviewed, 159. 

Letters signed “C” in the Tablet of Nov. 30, Dec. 7, and Dec. 14, reviewed, 
119. 

LITERATURE AND Dogma, 357-380: the history of Protestantism one of 
variations, 357 ; the demise of Protestantism, 357 ; assertion by Dr. 
Strauss that no educated person is a Christian, 358; such a result 
inevitable when the right of private judgment was proclaimed, 358 ; Dr. 
Strauss and Mr. Matthew Arnold are the latest expounders of the new 
system, 359 ; Mr. Arnold’s new work “ Literature and Dogma,” 360 ; 
his impious description of the Holy Trinity, 361 ; his views of the Bible, 
362; his notion of religion, 363; according to him there is only one 
proper exponent of the Bible, and his name is Matthew Arnold, 364 ; 
no one good quality to be found in his work, 365 ; his doctrine confuted 
by himself, 366; he is difficult to understand when he is speaking of our 
Lord, 368 ; whatever he has verified or seen is accepted, all beside is 
denied, 370; his denial of miracles, 371 ; his remarks on the raising of 
Lazarus, 373 ; modern Men of Science, 374 ; question whether many of 
our modern “scientific men” are deserving of the title, 375 ; ignorance of 
Catholicity displayed by many of our literary men, 376; Mr. Leslie 
Stephen on the religious state of England, 377 ; the amount of mischief 
which Mr. Arnold’s book will cause, 378 ; a word of advice to Mr. 
Arnold, 379; a proper Catholic education the best antidote to such 
works as “ Literature and Dogma,” 380. 


Martineau (Rev. J.), Essays, Philosophical and Theological, reviewed, 281. 

Maxims of the Kingdom of Heaven, noticed, 280. 

McCosh (J., D.D.) Christianity and Positivism, noticed, 503. 

Meadows (A.) Biological Science in relation to Religious Belief, noticed, 506. 

Melia (P., D.D.) Hints and Facts on the Origin, Condition, and Destiny of 
Man, noticed, 249. 

Meline (J. F.), Mary, Queen of Scots, and her latest English Historians, 
noticed, 264. 

Mission (tHE TRUE) of the Teutonic Race, 326-356: the division of the 
Japhetian family, 326; the great Eastern migration into India, 327 ; 
the Western into Europe, 327 ; a further division into five races, 327 ; 
the Germanic race, 328 ; its system of Government, 329 ; chivalrous 
respect of women, 329; completion of the mission of the Roman 
empire, 330; second influx of the barbarians, 331 ; miseries they inflicted 
upon the Empire, 331 ; influence of the Church upon the leaders, 332 ; 
massacre of §. Ursula and the Virgins, 333; 8. Severin, 333; his 
prophetic farewell to Odoacer, 334; his unwearied well-doing, 334 ; 
relapse of the barbarians after his death, 335; baptism of Clovis, 335 ; 
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birth of S. Benedict, 336 ; he founds his monastery at Monte Cassino, 
337 ; characteristics of his Rule, 337; S. Columban arrives in Burgundy, 
338; severity of his Rule, 339; spread of the Faith through France and 
Burgundy, 340 ; S. Gregory and S. Augustine, 340 ; the latter lands in 
England, and baptizes King Ethelbert, 341; he dies, and is succeeded by 
Laurentius, 341; continuous conversion of Britain, 342; difference 
between Britain ‘and the other provinces of the Roman Empire, 343 ; 
the Saxon royal Saints, 345 ; enthusiasm for learning throughout Eng- 
land, 346 ; conversion of the Frisians and the Franks commenced by S. 
Willibrord, the Northumbrian, 347 ; it is continued by 8. Winfrid, 348 ; 
who is consecrated by S. Gregory as Bishop of Germany, under the 
name of Boniface, 349; religious assistance given by England to S. 
Boniface, 350; great success of his labours, 352; he is allowed to 
foresee his death, 353; he visits Dockinga, and there receives his 
martyrdom, 354 ; the Christian greatness of the Teutonic race owing to 
its faithfulness to the Roman Pontiff, 355 ; its falling away, 356 ; neces- 
sity for its return to its former obedience, 356. 

Mivart (St. George), Lessons in Elementary Anatomy, noticed, 508. 

Molloy (G., D.D.), A Visit to Louise Lateau, with a Short Account of her 
Life, noticed, 486. 

My Clerical Friends, and their Relation to Modern Thoughts, noticed, 213. 


Newman (J. H., D.D.), Difficulties felt by Anglicans in Catholic Teaching, 
noticed, 220. 

-, Historical Sketches, Part II., noticed, 220. 

Note to the Third Article of our October Number, 208. 

Norwich Cathedral Argumentative Discourses in Defence and Confirmation 
of the Faith. “Pleadings for Christ,” noticed, 230. 





OaKELEY (Canon), Catholic Worship, noticed, 222. 
, The Athanasian Creed, noticed, 221. 


Parsons (Mrs.), Life of S. Ignatius of Loyola, noticed, 518. 
Passion Flower, noticed, 272. 
Pichou (M. L’Abbé), Life of Monsig. Berneux, noticed, 275. 


QuEEN’s CoLLEGES (THE) IN IRELAND, 77-103: intention of Parliament in 
founding the Queen’s Colleges, 77 ; general opinion on the necessity for 
their establishment, 78 ; indications of the realization of the project, 
78 ; necessity for a thorough Matriculation Examination, 78 ; the proper 
business of a University, 79; proposed Curriculum of the Queen’s 
University, '81 ; objections to it, and reasons for a four-session Curri- 
culum, 82; proposed prizes for competition of the new Graduates, 82 ; 
failure of the scheme of the founders, 83; Mr. Thompson’s appointment 
as Professor at the Queen’s University, 84 ; his opinion upon the three 
years’ Curriculum, 85; his evidence upon the failure of the whole 

scheme, 86; Mr. Killeen’s evidence on the decline of the number of 

pupils, 87 ; accordance of his opinions with those of Mr. Thompson, 88 ; 
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deplorable condition of the competition at the various Queen’s Colleges, 
89 ; divergence from the original ideas of the founders, 90 ; introduction 
of Professional Education into the Colleges, 91; deficiency of Graduates, 
92; “Honour” Graduates and “ Pass” Graduates, 93; subjects for 
which a “ Pass” degree might be obtained, 94 ; the examinations, 95 ; 
what the Queen’s University meant for Ireland, 96 ; its failure, 98 ; want 
of rudimentary knowledge in the pupils, 99 ; intra-collegiate examina- 
tions, 102 ; necessity for a revision of the whole scheme, 103. 


Reautations of the Queen’s University in Ireland, 1850-1872, reviewed, 77. 
RELATION (THE) oF ScHotastic TO MopERN PuiLosopuy, 281-325 : Philo- 


sophy must have a place in future Catholic teaching, 281 ; how far the 
connection of Scholastic Philosophy with Theology extends, 282 ; 
Mr. Hutton and Mr. Martineau’s Essays, 283 ; Dr. Jowett’s Plato the 
type of Oxford teaching, 284; the charm of Dr. Jowett’s work, 285 ; 
Philosophy at Oxford thirty years ago, 286 ; alteration in the system of 
instruction at the present day, 287 ; Aristotle and the Schoolmen, 288 ; 
his influence upon Christian Schools, 289; why his philosophy was 
selected instead of that of Plato, 290; its high character, 291 ; his 
doctrine of Form, 292; his application of it to the Soul of man, 297 ; 
his view of the relation between body and soul, 298 ; the theory of 
Cognition, 299 ; summary of the discussion, 303 ; Mr. Martineau on 
Force, 304; general agreement between him and Aristotle, 305 ; difference 
in doctrine between the writer of the present article and Mr. Martineau, 
305 ; the work of Kant, 307 ; its effect upon the philosophical world, 
309; his philosophy consisted of two parts, one of which has been 
adopted by England, and the other by Germany, 310; credit due to 
Messrs. Martineau and Hutton for their stand for Ontology, 312; Mr. 
Hutton on the existence of God, 314; the belief of such existence 
present in most men without its being proved scientifically, 315 ; though 
in the main friendly to the Church, had Mr. Hutton been somewhat 
better acquainted with its early history he would not have written some 
of the Essays, 317 ; the difficulty of understanding invincible ignorance 
of primary truths, 320; Mr. Hutton’s Essay on the Fourth Gospel, 323 ; 
objection to some remarks in the present article, and reply to such 
objection, 325. 


Renty (Life of Baron de), noticed, 519. 
Repty To Mr. Renovur sy F, Borratia, 137-160: Mr. Renouf undertook 


to prove that Pope Honorius was condemned for heresy, 137 ; but he 
has failed in his charge, 138 ; his misunderstanding of our views in this 
discussion, 139 ; Pope Agatho’s Letter, 140 ; Mr. Renouf does not un- 
derstand the Catholic view of an Ecumenical Council, 140; the three 
professions of faith contained in the Liber Diurnus, 141; doctrinal 
decisions of a Council are of value so far only as they receive the 
approbation of the Holy !Pontiff, 141 ; Mr. Renouf’s misrepresentation 
of Leo II. with regard to the decision of the Sixth Council, 142; 
Honorius cannot be convicted of heresy merely by letters signed with 
his name, but written by some one else, 144 ; the charge of negligence, 
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145 ; the second Profession of Faith, 146; a synodical anathema does 
not imply eternal damnation, 147; reasons for the condemnation of 
Honorius, 148 ; the conduct of the trial a great interference of the civil 
power in an ecclesiastical matter, 150 ; Leo II. never wished to brand 
Honorius with heresy, 151; distinction between Honorius and the 
Monothelites, 152; the cause of his condemnation was neglect of his 
pontifical duties, 153; Mr. Renouf’s inference from the decree, 154 ; 
whatever Mr. Renouf has proved, he has proved nothing against Papal 
Infallibility, 155 ; the letters of Honorius, 156 ; conclusion, 158. 

Report of the Endowed Schools Commission, reviewed, 77. 

Report of the Meeting held at Exeter Hall, December 10, 1872, reviewed, 48. 

Report of the Queen’s Colleges Commission, 1858, reviewed, 77. — 

Returns moved for by the Right Hon. Chichester P. Fortescue, M.P., July 5, 
1870, reviewed, 77. 

Returns moved for by the O’Conor Don, M.P., June 24, 1870, reviewed, 77. 

Russell (Rev. Dr. C. W.) and Prendergast (J. P.), Calendar of the State 
Papers relating to Ireland, of the Reign of James I. (1603-1606), 
reviewed, 1. 

Reverse (the) of the Medal, noticed, 279. 


SrerHEn (Leslie), Are we Christians ? reviewed, 357. 

Stirling (Dr.), As regards Protoplasm, noticed, 488. 

Stotz (Dr. Alban), The Witch Mania of the Learned World, noticed, 280. 

—, Whither shall we go? noticed, 279. 

Strupy or Retartions (A), 59-76: The Hegelian resolution of Being into 
Relation, 60 ; objection anticipated that abstractions are nothing, 61 ; 
reply to such objection, 61 ; the difference between Physical and Meta- 
physical Being, 64; their constituents, 64: division of Relation into 
Predicamental and Transcendental, 64; metaphysical constitution of 
things by Act and Term, 64; whatever exists is knowable, albeit what 
the preacher of “Lay Sermons” inculcates, 65; a thing exists through 
Essence and Being, and either component without the other is not, 66 ; 
Active Power the first mark of Substantial Being, 66; a substance 
withvut activity cannot be, 67 ; example of Act and Term in the consti- 
tution of matter, 67 ; demonstration of the inertia of matter, 69 ; proof 
of the scholastic dictum “forma est id quo agens agit,” 69; what a 
Transcendental Relation is the complement, 70 ; Predicamental Relation, 
72; nothing can exist that does not contain a Transcendental Relation, 
73 ; the constituents of physical beings, 73 ; the difficulty of knowing 
the Absolute, 74; man’s inchoative and precisive knowledge of the 
Absolute, 75; both possible, 75; God’s knowledge of the Absolute, 76. 


Tuompson (D’Arcy W.), Wayside Thoughts, reviewed, 77. 


Vatican Councit (THE), 160-204 ; object of the present article, and impedi- 
ments which stood in the way of its execution, 159; opening of the Council, 
and its preliminary proceedings, 160; the pseudo-prophetic article in the 

Times, 160; who are the authors of the predicted schism, 161 ; if a Catholic 
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had predicted it, his name would have become a by-word of reproach, 
162 ; characteristics of the Council, 163 ; the work of Quirinus, 165 ; the 
bitter spirit in which it is written, 165; the raison @étre according to 
its writers, 166 ; its Jansenist character throughout, 167 ; the present Pope, 
167; the amount of unmerited aspersion to which he has been subjected 
in the press, 167 ; Quirinus excels all in vituperation, 168 ; story of a 
sanctimonious Methodist, 169 ; Quirinus on the Pope’s character, 170 ; 
and on Archbishop Manning, 171; the Minority, who they are, 172 ; 
Quirinus’s panegyrics upon them, 173; the Majority, and who they 
are, 174; Quirinus’s attacks upon them, 175 ; his deficiency in scientific 
history, 177; evidence of the French historians on the ecumenicity 
of the Council of Florence, 179; Quirinus’s high theology, 180 ; his 
propositions are entirely false, 180; extract from Lessius on the great 
Judgment Day, 184; wilful perversion by Quirinus of the Speech of the 
Holy Father, 185 ; reply to his charge of want of freedom in the Council, 
187 ; ecumenicity of the Council in its final issue fully proved, 189 ; 
influence of Protestantism upon Catholic minds, 191 ; Dogmatic Con- 
stitution on the Catholic Faith, 193 ; of Revelation, 193 ; of Faith, 195; 
of Faith and Reason, 197 ; Dogmatic Constitution on the Church, 199 ; ; 
of the power and nature of the Primacy of the Roman Pontiff, 199 ; of the 
infallible teaching of the Holy See, 200 ; it was feared that the declara- 
tion of Papal Infallibility would have been a loss to the Church, but it 
has proved a gain, 202; the definition by the Council has been of 
infinite value to the Church, 203; Dr. Dollinger’s Lectures on the 
Union, 204, 


WeEs.Ley’s Porery CALMLY CONSIDERED, reviewed, 381. 
Westminster (Archbishop of) Speech at the Catholic Club Dinner of Liverpool, 
reviewed, 448, 
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